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CEA PARE: 
My Family.—My Mothers Marriage. 


My maternal grandmother, who was from the isle of 
Chios, married an Armenian, a banker patronized by 
the then reigning Sultan, Selim III. (1789-1807). He 
was very rich, and—what is always a perilous matter 
in the Hast—he was known to possess a fortune. 

The Janizaries were, at that time, the tyrants of the 
country. They were a source of universal terror, so res- 
olutely did they devote themselves to the most shameless 
depredations—to the most cruel measures of vengeance, 
and to acts the most arbitrary. 

My grandfather one day received a warning that the 
Janizaries had formed the design of paying a visit to 
his house in order to lay hands upon his treasures. Fear 
got the better of his courage; his reason was disturbed. 
Ascending to the terrace-roof, common to the generali- 
ty of old houses, he precipitated himself to the ground. 
When he was taken up, horribly mutilated, life was 
found to be extinct. 

The announcement which led to so lamentable a re- 
sult was unquestionably false, for the widow, the son, 
and the three daughters of the deceased were left in 
peaceable possession of his effects. 

1* 
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The family resided at Constantinople, in the suburb 
of Galata, between the quarter named Salibazar (the 
Tuesday bazar) and Azab-Capow (the Refuge). The 
house they lived in was of great antiquity. Built by 
the Genoese, it was the property of a celebrated physi- 
cian, named Hadji-Mustapha. It was laid out in four 
flats, each comprising four or five bed-rooms and a spa- 

cious reception-room. As it stood on a considerable 
elevation, an agreeable prospect was enjoyed, even from 
the first floor, ranging over the White Sea, the Tower of 
Leander (called by the Turks the Maiden’s Tower), and 
Scutari, with its forests of lofty cypress. 

The reason why the Turks call Leander’s Tower Kiz- 
kulest, or the Maiden’s Tower, is referable to a singular 
legend: 

A certain Sultan dreamed that his daughter would 
perish from the bite of a serpent. The ulemas (sooth- 
sayers), when consulted as to the means of preserving 
the princess from the fatal calamity that menaced her, 
could suggest nothing better than to construct, out at 
sea, the tower in question. The young Sultana was 
confined in this tower, with several of her ladies to bear 
her company. One day, while surrounded by her at- 
tendants, and seated upon the highest story, she was 
amusing herself by watching the boats passing below, 
when she remarked in one of them some magnificent 
fruits, especially grapes, for which she had a great long- 
ing. In spite of the Sultan’s prohibition, who had or- 
dained that nothing whatever should be allowed access 
to his daughter, she purchased a basketful of the beauti- 
ful, fresh, and rosy grapes which she’ found so tempting. 
A cord, let down to the boatman, enabled the basket to 
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be drawn up; but scarcely had the princess laid her 
hand upon it when a serpent, gliding out, bit her in the 
arm. very care was lavished upon her, but to no 
purpose; she expired after a few moments. So difficult 
is it to escape the destiny which is in store for us. 

My grandmother, as I have said before, was in easy 
circumstances; so her house was tastefully furnished. 
On the three sides of each room other than that which 
contained the door-way were ranged large divans of 
cloth or velvet, supplied with cushions. Ancient Tur- 
key carpets covered the floor in winter; in the summer 
they were replaced by mats. Fresco paintings of flow- 
ers adorned the walls, and the air was cooled by vases 
of water placed in niches. Every room had a chimney ; 
while in modern houses people warm themselves solely 
by means of huge chafing-dishes resembling Roman bra- 
ziers, or by means of the tandour. 

This last-named system of warming is so peculiar as 
to be deserving here of special mention. To make this 
original stove a large iron foot-warmer is placed under 
a kind of flat, circular wooden chest, lined with sheet- 
iron, and about a foot and a half high. It is pierced at 
intervals with holes sufficiently large to allow persons 
sitting on it to pass their legs underneath. The whole 
is covered with stuffs more or less rich, according to the 
resources of the owner. In the centre is placed a circu- 
lar table-cloth, or covering, of sill or cashmere. Before 
each of the persons who take their seats on this novel 
divan is a drawer, in which fruit and other things can 
be placed. 

The inmates, male and female, of the same house can 
all seat themselves in this fashion, and remain for many 
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hours without perceiving any attack of cold. Their _ 
heads alone are visible, for their bodies, up to their shoul- 
ders, are under cover. When‘the circle is composed of 
young girls, they become extremely animated, tease each 
other, throw fruit and nuts, and excite themselves by 
playful interchanges of kicks and blows. This kind 
of entertainment is sometimes attended with serious re- 
sults, as the foot-warmer occasionally gets overturned, 
and sets fire to the house. Fires are of frequent occur- 
rence at Constantinople, and their origin is often merely 
the upsetting of a tandour. 

My two aunts and their brother were already married 
when my mother (who was named Constance), although 
twenty-five years of age, found herself still free, at a time 
when women in Turkey married at fourteen. 

It was not that numerous opportunities did not pre- 
sent themselves. Extremely intelligent, she had received 
but little education, as is customary in the Hast in the 
case of girls. She only knew her mother-tongue, Greek. 
Tall, and with magnificent black hair, her dark complex- 
ion and dauntless carriage gave her an air of energy 
which was not belied by her character. She had pre- 
ferred to remain single sooner than put up with an un- 
suitable match. 

As my mother’s house was situated in the native quar- 
ter, where very few Europeans made their appearance, 
those who did venture into that neighborhood could not 
fail to excite remark. A young European was frequent- 
ly seen to pass, of tall stature and of graceful bearing, 
always armed with along and slender sword. The la- 
dies of that quarter amused themselves by looking at 
him through the wooden grating of their djumbda. One 
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evening, when my mother had half opened the wicket 
contrived in the thick lattice, in order to obtain a bet- 
ter view of the stranger, the latter stopped to survey 
her, and was struck with the beauty of her countenance. 
Next day he appeared again before the window, and 
threw my mother a note in French, in which he avowed 
his passion for her. She caused him to explain himself 
through the servant of a Marseilles merchant, who more- 
over told her that she knew the author of the letter to 
be a Frenchman, named Charles Dejean, living at Con- 
stantinople on the proceeds of a considerable quantity 
of valuables which he possessed, and which he was sell- 
ing by degrees. 

Satisfied with these particulars, my mother replied in 
a note, which she sent him the next time he passed 
through the street, that she accepted his addresses, and 
that, if he would demand her in marriage of my uncle, 
she was ready to marry him. 

Next day the Frenchman called on my mother’s broth- 
er, who could speak a little Italian; they came to an un- 
derstanding, and my uncle being assured of his sister’s 
consent, she was married to M. Dejean before the French 
consul, This occurred in 1810. 

My father remained with my mother for three years, 
and had a first-born daughter. His wife was three 
months advanced in pregnancy with me when he left to 
make a journey into Wallachia. He had only been 
there a few months when a pestilent epidemic, which 
was prevalent in that country, carried him off in the 
course of a few days. Thus it happens that I never 
saw my father. 

My sister, who was of a very gentle disposition, bore 
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a strong personal resemblance to my mother; I differed 
entirely from both of them, as well from a physical as 
from a moral point of view. I was told that my fea- 
tures and my character had much similarity with those 
of my father. 

There were twelve of us children in my grandmoth- 
er’s house. Though the youngest, I assumed a certain 
authority over all the others; they listened to me, and 
obeyed me more readily than their own parents. 

From the age of eight years I made myself remarka- 
ble by my facility of learning and my high spirit. The 
master who came to teach us to read French and Greek 
always questioned me last, as being the youngest, and 
he seemed perfectly astonished to find that every day I 
knew my lessons better than did my young fellow-pu- 
pils. At the same time, I was so boisterous that I could 
not be kept in order against my will; so far did I carry 
my pranks, that I would often come home with my dress 
all in rags, from climbing the very tallest of the trees in 
our garden. 

During the summer we left Constantinople to pass the 
season at Prince’s Island. It was in this semi-peace- 
ful and semi-boisterous manner that my early years 
flowed on. 
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CHAPTER IL 


A Doctor attends me.—He makes me an Offer of Marriage-—My 
Mothers Refusal—The Doctor induces me to elope—My Mar- 
riage.—My Children.—My Departure for Italy. 

WHEN I was thirteen years old my mother sent me 
to a school kept by one Madame Barbiani, where I was 
to complete my education. Hvery morning, accompa- 
nied by my maid, I went to the school, where I remained 
until evening. One day, however, I was seized with an 
affection of the eyes, the symptoms of which gave my 
mother great anxiety. I was therefore compelled to 
keep my room, and one of the best doctors in the place 
was hastily called in; he was an Englishman, attached 
to the household of the Valideh-Sultan, the late Sultan’s 
mother. 

This individual was smitten by my charms, to such an 
extent, that he did not hesitate to demand my hand in 
marriage after the third or fourth visit he had paid me. 
My mother, to whom the proposal was addressed, ac- 
cepted the offer in the first instance; but afterward, un- 
der the advice of her confessor and her friends, she drew 
back, on the plea that she could not possibly give the 
hand of her daughter to a Protestant. Moreover, the 
doctor’s age presented an obstacle, for there was a_dis- 
parity of some twenty years between us. 

The doctor, enraged to find himself thus rejected, de- 
termined to possess himself of me by stratagem. He 
sent, therefore, an old woman whom he enjoined to use 
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every means to induce me to escape from my moth- 
er’s house. The cunning old creature did her best to 
fulfill her mission, for by displaying before my eyes, 
as in a mirror, irresistible allurements, and employing 
specious arguments, she ended by launching me upon 
that fatal course which must lead me to perdition. 

In accordance with a plan which had been’ concocted 
between the old she-devil and the doctor, I was dressed 
up like a Turkish woman, and thus disguised, I was 
conducted to Bebeck, on the Bosporus, where my fu- 
ture husband was awaiting my arrival. My flight had 
taken place at day-break, when all were wrapped in pro- 
foundest slumber. 

My husband, delighted to see me, immediately sum- 
moned some Greek priests who celebrated our nuptials. 

It is needless to observe that an establishment based 
on such principles could not possibly promote my hap- 
piness. ‘The honey-rnoon over, the evil propensities of 
my husband provoked my resistance, and drove me to 
revolt against a tyranny which I found insupportable. 
Without entering into details, it suffices to say that his 


avarice was something frightful. He was a man whose: 


very heart was moved at the tinkling of a piece of gold. 

An incident which occurred some days after our mar- 
riage opened my eyes to this monstrous trait in his char- 
acter. 

One morning, before the doctor went out, he placed in 
my hands a bag of money. Seeing myself all at once 
in possession of a sum which, at that time, appeared to 
me immense, and remarking the number of empty clos- 
ets in the house, I placed myself at a window which 
looked into a much-frequented street, and proceeded to 
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purchase from the itinerant merchants linen, dresses, ar- 
tificial flowers, carpets, and a quantity of other things, 
for which I paid double or treble their value. 

Next day my husband asked me for a little-of the 
money he had given me. [I replied that I had not a 
farthing left, and showed him my purchases. He be- 
came furious, and behaved with such violence toward 
the servants who had let me have my own way, that 
he actually threw a dish at the head of one of them and 
upset the table. 

Having scarcely yet a mind of my own, I did not en- 
tertain toward him any other sentiments than the affec- 
tion with which I was inspired by the liberty he afford- 
ed me of gratifying my youthful caprices. 

This kind of existence continued for five whole years. 
That it was most wretched may be readily understood. 
The doctor found it so; for, seeing that I would not re- 
sume intimacy with him, he determined to get rid of me 
as soon as possible. To this end he proposed to take 
me to Europe, where he said he knew of excellent es- 
tablishments for the education of my children. In the 
mean time, as he was yet undecided as to his choice, 
and, on the other hand, was resolved to get rid of me 
forthwith, he insisted that I should go to Rome, where 
his mother would receive us with pleasure. Once there, 
he promised that he would let me know his decision on 
the subject of the education which our children ought 
to receive. 

Suspecting nothing of his design, I was enchanted 
with the idea of the proposed journey; it was better 
for me to travel about the world than to continue liv- 
ing with one so intractable. I hastened, therefore, my 
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preparations for the voyage, and embarked in a sailing 
vessel, with my daughter Evelyn (the Countess Pisani, 
-of Venice) and my son Frederick (Major Millingen), 
who was then only two years old. The vessel in which 
I took my passage was an English sailing cutter, on her 
voyage from Smyrna, Malta, and Leghorn; as steamers 
had not yet been employed on the line to Constanti- 
nople. The weather continued fine until we reached 
Smyrna; between that port and Malta the sea was so 
rough that the waves swept over us from stem to stern ; 
two sailors were washed overboard, and our masts were 
broken. For twenty-two days were we thus tossed 
about, in company with a Polish countess named Wir- 
PPoorska, her daughter, and her secretary. 

When we arrived at Malta we were all so ill that we 
had. to be carried ashore on litters. The captain was 
afraid lest we should be thought to be affected with an epi- 
demic and sent into quarantine; he told us to take cour- 
age, and constrain ourselves and keep up our good looks. 

For twenty-five days we remained at Malta, in order 
to undergo there a restorative course of treatment, to 
enable us to resume our. voyage. A Mr. Slade, a friend 
of my husband, prepared for us a charming, well-fur- 
nished residence, belonging to one of his friends, who 
was at the time away. It was situated near the port of 
Valetta, and had a magnificent garden, in which numer- 
ous acacias flourished, and aloes gave out their delight- 
ful perfume. 

I was visiting Europe for the first time, and was sur- 
prised to see the cleanliness of the streets, the houses 
with their windows unbarred, and the people walking 
about freely and without restraint. 
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From Malta we directed our course to Leghorn, where 
we left the English cutter, to take the steam-packet for 
Civita Vecchia. It put in at the Island of Elba to take 
the mails. The young Polish lady, a beautiful brunette, 
of most delightfully fresh complexion, stood with me 
close to the ladder, the better to enjoy the view of the 
port and the town, and to watch the crowd that awaited 
on the shore the arrival of the packet. : The visitors who 
came on board told us that there was to be a grand gala 
ball that evening at the governor’s house, and offered to 
procure us invitations, adding that we should have time 
to re-eembark before four o’clock in the morning, the 
hour at which our vessel was to weigh anchor. We ac- 
ceded to the proposal, and attired ourselves in the best 
manner that the contents of our trunks could afford. 
As the ground was covered with snow, these gentlemen 
procured planks, and we each sat upon one, which was 
carried by four of them. In this fashion we arrived at 
the governor’s residence, where we were delighted at 
the sight of the large reception-rooms, illuminated and 
adorned with Venetian lanterns of various colors. 

Next morning, instead of re-embarking at once, we 
went to see the house once occupied by Napoleon; it 
was past midday when we returned on board. The 
captain was awaiting us impatiently; he was afraid his 
superiors would reprimand him severely for the delay. 

On arriving at Civita Vecchia, I bid adieu to the Po- 
lish countess and her charming daughter. Here I was 
met by Augustus, my brother-in-law, whom the old 
mother-in-law had sent to receive me. Indeed Augus- 
tus was waiting for me on the port, with the equipage 
necessary to convey me to Rome, where we soon arrived. 
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My mother-in-law was an Englishwoman, who had 
become-a Catholic, and had been a lady of honor to the 
Duchess of Lueca. After leaving that court, she estab- 
lished herself at Rome, where she assumed the title of 
countess: It was asingular circumstance that the count- 
ess was also separated from her husband, the doctor’s fa- 
ther, who, like him, was a miser of distinction. After 
living eight years with him, she had been compelled to 
come to a separation. 

When I first made her acquaintance, she was about 
sixty years old. She told me that she had been very 
beautiful in her younger days; and, notwithstanding 
her age, her countenance had still something very at- 
tractive in its expression. 

She was living at Rome on a pension which the Pope 
allowed her, and another from the Duchess of Lucca. 
As she was fond of luxury and good cheer, she exceed- 
ed her means, and was crippled with debts, so that every 
day she was receiving a visit from some creditor or oth- 
er, who demanded payment, sometimes not over civilly 
—a matter which seemed to give her little concern. 

She was enchanted to see me; as for myself, I was 
very ill-pleased to find myself in her company. Cher- 
ishing exaggerated notions of piety, she and her daugh- 
ter were constantly at church, and passed the greater 
part of the day in their chapel, or in long interviews 
with their confessors. 

On leaving the East to travel into Europe, I had 
counted on finding great pleasure in visiting every thing 
remarkable in the various towns I went to; but the 
strict retirement in which I was now living was little 
calculated to lead me to prefer the country I was dwell- 
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ing in to that which I had left. But retirement, though 
unbearable to the young, nevertheless, may soothe the 
mind by calm repose. 

The retreat, however, to which I was condemned was 
a veritable hell on earth, in which I was subjected to 
the most cruel refinements of martyrdom. My retreat 
was a dungeon, in which my mother-in-law had given 
loose to numberless intrigues and cabals. In other 
words, the countess was determined to get rid of me, 
for her own sake and that of her son. While parting 
with me, she wished to tear my children from me, and 
bring them up as Catholics. As to her son, he only 
wanted a pretext for getting a divorce, and marrying 
another woman. The countess, therefore, came to his 
aid, and by dint of moral and physical tortures she 
succeeded in bringing upon me an attack of madness. 
Scarcely had the symptoms manifested themselves than 
she wrote to her son, the doctor, who hastened to the 
Greek Patriarchate at Constantinople to demand a di- 
vorce. 

In the mean time the countess, who was anxious to 
secure the favor of the Pope, hurried me from Rome, 
and gave my children, Evelyn and Frederick, into the 
hands of the priests. Then the countess and her son 
used every exertion, the one to secure her prey, the 
other to satisfy public opinion ; between them, my poor 
children were torn to pieces and ruined forever. 

On leaving Rome, I returned to Constantinople, where 
I readily learned all that had passed in my absence. 
The doctor was, happily, married to a Greek widow. 
On my arrival, he sent me word that if I would go and 
settle in Paris, he would assign me a pension for life. 
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At first I declined any such proposition, but being after- 
ward informed that the consular courts could do noth- 
ing for me, and that the native courts were always pre- 
pared to give judgment in favor of the suitor who 
bribed highest, I decided to take my’ departure. 

On the way, however, my love for my children drove 
me to make one last attempt to snatch them from the 
grasp of that wicked woman who had so usurped my 
rights. With this view, as soon as the packet arrived at 
Messina, I left it, and took my passage on one of the 
boats employed in the coastal service. At Civita Vec- 
chia I took the diligence, and made my way to Rome. 

Unhappily the countess had heard of my arrival, and, 
suspecting the object of my journey, she applied to the 
Papal government, and had me conducted to the front- 
ier by the sdirri, or Papal police. Thus, by an abuse 
of power, were trampled under foot rights the most sa- 
cred—those of a mother over her children. 

Having failed in my enterprise, I gave up my con- 
templated voyage to England, and sct off for Paris, 
where I had to make arrangements about my pension. 

As soon as I arrived, I hastened to call on the agent 
to whom letters of credit had been remitted. ° But what 
was my astonishment when the gentleman declared that 
the doctor had stipulated, as a condition of payment, 
that I should make a declaration before the mayor of 
consent to the illegal divorce which he had obtained 
from the Greek Patriarchate. 

Seeing myself the victim of a vile treachery, I decided, 
stranger in the land as I was, to have recourse to the 
Turkish ambassador, of whom I solicited a free passage 
back to my own country. 
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At this period Féty-Pasha was ambassador for Turkey 
at the court of Louis Philippe. I was presented to his 
excellency by a relative of mine. The Ottoman envoy 
received us very graciously, and told us that he was 
about to remain some months longer in Paris, and would 
then be returning to Constantinople, where he was go- 
ing to marry a daughter of the then reigning sultan, 
Mahmud. 

He showed himself, in every respect, full of courtesy 
toward us, and took upon himself to assist me in the 
midst of my difficulties. 

It was at this time that I made the acquaintance of 
Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha, who was then military attaché 
to the legation. From our first interview, Ribrizli 
showed himself full of attentions and regard for me, 
and, wherever we met, he strove. to make himself agree- 
able. These advances were soon followed by an offer 
of marriage, which, for my part, I was well disposed to 
accept. The doctor having indulged himself with a 
second marriage of this kind, I considered I had the 
right to follow his example, by giving my hand to one 
who had already gained my affections. Kibrizli-Pasha 
possessed all the qualities of mind and person that could 
make a man worthy to be loved. In marrying him, I 
hoped to be enabled to forget the miseries of a marriage 
that was more than unhappy. 

My stay in Paris was but of short duration, for the 
departure of Féty-Pasha for Constantinople obliged me 
to follow the fortunes of my betrothed. I took with 
me a servant, a young negro, seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, a native of Bordeaux, to whom I gave the name 
of Mustapha. 
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CHAPTER III. 


My Return to Constantinople.—Residence in the Harem of Haider- 
Eiffendi.— The Ramadan.—My Intrigue with a Circassian Lady : 
she takes me to the Seraglio—Her Escape.—Character of Esse- 
mah-Sultan. 


‘ON my arrival at Constantinople, I waited on Feéty- 
Pasha. He referred me to one of his friends, whose 
hospitality he had bespoken in my favor. I therefore 
took up my residence in the palace of Haider-Effendi, 
which was situated in the quarter of St. Sophia. 

In this palace resided fifteen or twenty ladies—moth- 
ers, stepmothers, aunts, sisters, cousins, stepsisters, and 
other relatives of the master of the house. It was a 
spacious abode, and luxuriously furnished. 

We passed the time very pleasantly together, in con- 
versation, dancing, music, listening to and telling stories; 
in fact, seeking to entertain ourselves in every way we 
could imagine. 

It was then the time of the Ramazan, the Mussulman 
Lent. During this season their religion forbids them to 
eat, drink, or smoke all day long. At midnight a crier 
goes through the streets beating a large drum (daw), 
and rousing all the inhabitants. The women then make 
ready the repast, for it is allowable to eat and drink till 
day-break. Then another ery goes round, forbidding 
them to take any thing; they rinse their mouths, and 
sleep till night-fall. As I did not at all like to take my 
meals at night and sleep in the day-time, I used to put 
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certain articles of nourishment on one side, and eat them 
secretly in the course of the day. This scheme was not 
my own invention, for very many people, including Pa- 
shas, do not scruple to provide for themselves in secret. 
At the same time, when they appear in the streets by 
day they keep up the farce, and assume the languid and 
fainting air of one suffering from starvation. 

All through this month the rich keep open house. 
They receive all comers, and every poor person, after 
making his repast, is dismissed with a small present of 
money wrapped in a handkerchief. 

During the nights of the Ramazan the Mussulman 
youth of both sexes spend their time in wandering 
through the streets of Stamboul, visiting the mosques,. 
and frequenting the cafés and other places of amuse- 
ment. They usually carry small lanterns of different 
colors—green, red, blue, ete. The effect produced by 
these masses of lanterns, casting a mysterious glimmer, 
was extremely original and attractive. 

A Circassian lady, named Nazib-Khanum, the adopt- 
ed daughter of the Sultan’s sister, came on one of these 
nights to pay us a visit. She was of a spirited and 
playful disposition; and as for myself, I may venture 
to say, speaking for both, we were a good match. 

Turning to me, she said, “If you are willing, my dear, 
let us go and dress ourselves up like men (for women 
are not allowed to enter the mosques), and we will go 
together to St. Sophia, to see the festival which is held 
to-night.” | 

Putting on male apparel, and carrying small lanterns, 
we went to the mosque. On entering it, we were com- 


pletely dazzled. The columns were decked from top to 
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bottom with lustres of colored glass; the Sultan’s band 
was performing; and the crowd was so dense that it 
was almost impossible to get in. After remaining for 
some time prostrated like the celebrants themselves, we 
wished to retire, and tried to find the door by which we 
had entered; but as there were a great number, we 
found our way out by a different one from that which 
we were seeking. 

Presently we heard two young men behind us call 
out, “‘ Beyler! beyler!” that is to say, ‘Gentlemen! gen- 
tlemen! don’t go so fast; come with us to a café, and 
take some refreshment.” At these words, supposing 
that they had discovered our stratagem, we quickened 
our pace, without replying. They persisted, however, 
in following and speaking to us. 

Seriously alarmed, we hurried on faster and faster. “I 
‘fear, my dear,” said my companion, ‘if we are pursued 
much longer, I shall be obliged to stop. These men 
must have suspected our trick, and are now pursuing us 
in earnest.” e 

Wearied of this pursuit, we saw approaching us an 
old man of venerable appearance. We accosted him, 
and begged that he would escort us to the house where 
we were staying. Our followers asked him if he knew 
us. “They are strangers,” he replied, ‘whom I am 
conducting to their home.” When we returned, we 
were worn out with fatigue. Nazib-Khanum staid that 
night with me. In the morning she left, inviting me to 
visit her at the palace on the following day. 

I went, accordingly, and she showed me over the la- 
dies’ apartments and those of the Sultan. The divan in 
her chamber was of red velvet, embroidered with pearls. 
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Afterward she made me seat myself in an immense 
room, and then Essemah-Sultan, the sister of the Sultan 
Mahmud, a lady already of considerable age, joined us. 
She was accompanied by several young ladies, one-half 
of whom were dressed in male attire, and took her seat 
on a large gilded chair. 

Some of them began to dance, and the princess in- 
vited me to follow their example. I was dressed in a 
magnificent costume, and mingled with the other young 
women... Nazib-Khanum, who had introduced me, ac- 
companied us, in the most enchanting style, on a kind 
of guitar. ‘Then there was a cry of “The Sultan!” We 
were going to withdraw, when his sister invited us to re- 
main, saying, “‘ His highness will be much pleased to see 
you.thus.” 

Mahmud looked at us for some time, and then offered 
his hand to Nazib-Khanum, my chaperon, and took sev- 
eral turns about the room with her, conversing in the 
most animated manner. Returning to Essemah-Sultan, 
he told her that it would greatly oblige him if she would 
give him that young lady. She refused, saying that, if 
she gave him what he asked, he would keep to his new 
wife for three or four days, and then she would have to 
pass the rest of her life in a corner of the palace. He 
thereupon retired, and betook himself to his repast. 

He did not appear to be a long time over it, for al- 
most immediately after his departure we had all the 
dishes brought us that had appeared at his table. I 
was not sorry for this, for I had tasted nothing since 
morning. 

When bed-time arrived, Nazib showed me to her 
chamber, where a bed had been prepared for me be- 
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side her own. I was in bed, when I heard a knocking 
at the door. A young woman had come to ascertain 
whether she had found any letter. Opening a little 
wicket formed in the lattice of the window, she drew in 
a string, to which was attached a letter. She forthwith 
burst into peals of laughter, and quickly wrote another, 
which she fastened to the string and let. down. 

Calling the treasurer, she said to her, in great glee, 
“Tt is the little rascal whom we have met so often that 
has written to me. I have replied that I shall be hap- 
py to see him, and that he will see us to-morrow on the 
promenade, in the principal passage of the Bazar.” 

On the morrow Nazib-Khanum took’ the princess’s 
carriage, and I accompanied her, while two pretty little 
slaves dressed like men were following us on horseback. 
We soon saw a young gentleman approaching, who 
threw into the carriage some flowers and a.note. The 
young Circassian alighted, furtively spoke a few words 
to him, and contrived to hand him a letter unobserved. 

This person was a Greek merchant of the Bazar, of 
whom Nazib was enamored. He was in no way re- 
markable for good looks, and as to money, he was a 
mere pauper, an adventurer who was seeking to make 
his fortune by marrying one of the court ladies. It 
must be said that Nazib was playing a dangerous game, 
for in selecting a Christian for a lover she ran the risk 
of being thrown into the Bosporus in a sack weighted 
with shot. . ’ 

Some time afterward the news was spread that she 
had taken flight. This is how she managed it: She 
wrote to her lover to come to her on a certain day, with 
a boat all ready before the palace, on the side nearest to 
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the sea. Through some of the Greek women who are 
allowed into the harems to sell various articles to the in- 
mates, she procured Kuropean clothing, including a thick 
veil to disguise .her features. She took with her some 
diamonds and other valuables, which formed part of the 
marriage trousseau presented to her by Essemah-Sultan, 
who had intended shortly to give her inmarriage. Tak- 
ing advantage of the circumstance that European ladies 
.frequently paid visits to the palace while their husbands 
waited for them outside, she passed rapidly before the 
guards, who remarked among themselves that she bore 
a strong resemblance to the adopted daughter of the 
Sultan’s sister. With the utmost coolness she took the 
arm of him who was awaiting her; they got into a boat, 
embarked on board a vessel that was moving off, and 
took their leave of Constantinople and of Turkey. 

The next day Essemah-Sultan sent for her pro‘égée 
“to go and pay homage to the Sultan Abdul-Medjid, her 
nephew, who had just come to the throne. In spite of 
all researches, they were unable to discover the hiding- 
place of the young Circassian. It was only after a con- 
siderable interval that they learned she was married at 
Galatz to the lover who had carried her off. 

After her marriage with the Greek, Nazib-Khanun 
had to endure many vicissitudes. Her husband made . 
away with all her treasures, and ended his career with 
his bankruptcy. The poor woman was left a widow, with 
twelve children. Finding it impossible to live and sup- 
port her large family, Nazib decided on seeking refuge 
among her former masters, and returned to Constantino- 
ple an old woman, and in rags. The Turks, instead of 
reproaching her for her conduct, received her kindly, 
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and they furnished her with the means of subsistence up 
to the present day. 

The princess was a woman of strong passions, but, at 
the same time, of a most cruel disposition. She exer- 
cised great influence over her brother, the Sultan Mah- 
mud. It is related of her that she used to amuse herself 
by collecting together in her presence ten young Greeks 
duly shaved and painted, and making them dance in fe- 
male costume. On several occasions her brother, hear- 
ing of the debauches to which she gave herself up with 
these dancers, had them seized and put to death, where- 
at his sister seemed to be not in the least degree affected. 

Once while taking a walk in the country, seeing a 
young peasant of prepossessing appearance, she invited 
him to come to the palace with some flowers and other 
trifles. Once admitted, nothing more was ever heard of 
the unhappy youth: he was massacred, after having af. 
forded a pastime to this capricious and cruel woman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
My Marriage with Mchemet-Pasha.— Gueuzluklu-Réshid-Pasha asks 
me to find him a Wife-—My Proceedings —The Daughter of Ha- 
JuzPasha is bestowed upon him. 


THE Ramazan once at an end, my lover, Kibrizli-Me- 
hemet-Bey, hastened to make the necessary preparations 
for the celebration of our marriage. IJ'éty-Pasha, who 
had taken us under his protection, bore the greater. part 
of the expense, and assisted us by every means in his 
power. 

It was now the day following the night called Kadir- 
Gedjessi, which precedes by three days the termination 
of the Ramazan. During this night the minarets are il- 
luminated with blackened lustres, forming verses and 
other sentences from the Koran. The Sultan repairs, 
with great pomp, to one of the mosques, amidst the glare 
of torches, escorted by troops, preceded by bands of mu- 
sic, and accompanied by the great officers of state. The 
Turkish ladies take advantage of this occasion to go out, 
and to converse more freely than they could in the day- 
time with those who drew near to their carriages to pay 
them compliments, and present them with bouquets and 
bonbons. 

In the course of this day an old lady, the wife of the 
imam who was to celebrate our nuptials, called on me in 
her carriage and took me to the house of my future hus- 
band, which stood on an eminence overlooking Tophané. 
This building, surrounded by a garden, was very small; 
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it comprised only three bed-chambers and a receptiOn- 
room, forming the harem, besides a small chamber for 
the use of the men, or sélamlik. Fiom this elevation 
there was a magnificent view. At our feet was the Bos- 
porus, and in the far distance, on the opposite shore, the 
smiling hills of Scutari. The furniture, in the Oriental 
fashion, was of the greatest simplicity. 

After accompanying the Sultan to the mosque, Kibriz- 
li-Mehemet-Bey arrived, followed by a general and an- 
other officer of rank, and the imam or priest. The nup- 
tial ceremony is very simple in the case of those who 
have been married before. The lady draws near to the 
door of the harem; the bridegroom and the imam are 
on the other side. The latter asks each of the parties 
three times whether he or she respectively will take the 
other in marriage; on receiving a response in the affirm- 
ative thrice repeated, he recites a few prayers, and retires, 
after taking a glass of sherbet. The witnesses then take 
their leave, the husband enters the harem, offers his hand 
to his bride, and remains alone with her. 

In the morning the husband goes out, and his wife 
avails herself of his absence to bring forth her most 
beautiful attire. She adorns her head with a rich head- 
dress decked with brilliants, and placed over her loose- 
flowing locks, and dresses herself in long sweeping robes 
of silk embroidered with gold. 

Our establishment was limited to an old woman and a 
black slave. All the windows were guarded by wooden 
gratings, some of them having, in addition, small balco- 
nies surrounded with trellis-work, called, in the language 
of the country, djwmba. We could sec out of these win- 
dows without being seen. I could perceive that our 
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garden was very fine, and, moreover, that there were 
four small doors giving access to the houses of some of 
our neighbors. 

These doors presently opened, and admitted numbers 
of ladies, young and old, accompanied by their children, 
both girls and little boys of from six to eight years old. 
They entered my chamber without ceremony, to see, as 
they said, the new-comer. 

They made me the subject of their comments: 

“This lady is indeed beautiful, mashallah!” said one. 

“Are you a Turk or a Circassian?” inquired another, 
on coming near me. 

“T am a Georgian,” I replied. 

“Have you not a sister?” asked a-third; “ because I 
have a son to whom I should be happy to give a wife 
such as you.” 

“T have no sister.” 

After each question they conversed together, either in 
Turkish or Circassian. As some of them left, others 
came in, and plied me with questions as idle as the pre- 
ceding, without giving me a moment’s truce. 

Seeing that they lived in the same quarter with my- 
self, and that they were all the mothers or wives of ofli- 
cers, I treated them with due consideration, and avoided 
giving them umbrage. I did not dare to take any e- 
pose in their presence, and feared I should offend them 
if I begged them to retire. They only left me toward 
night-fall. 

Prudence constrained me to act in this manner. In- 
deed, the promotion of the officers is independent of any 
fixed rule; favor and caprice dictate their selection; the 
women also employ themselves actively in the matter, on 
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behalf of their sons, their brothers, and their husbands. 
As they visit a good deal, they try to ingratiate them- 
selves with the wives of the ministers or the generals in 
chief, and these speak in favor of their protégées when 
they find themselves alone with their husbands, and, by 
dint of importunity, obtain from them the steps which 
they desire. It is nothing unusual for a young man of 
five-and-twenty, who has never seen active service, to be 
nominated general of brigade or division, or promoted to 
some important naval or military post. It is easy to un- 
derstand that, with such an organization, the Ottoman 
troops lose the benefit of the personal valor of the sol- 
diers who compose them. 

Soon after our marriage, my husband received, through 
the interest of Féty-Pasha, the title of bey, or colonel, and 
three or four months afterward that of diwa, or general 
of brigade. On this occasion he had the honor of a visit 
from his general of division, Gueuzluklu-Réshid-Pasha. 
After the customary salutations, the latter imparted to 
Mehemet-Bey his determination to marry. He begged 
my husband to call me close to the door, so that, without 
being seen, I could hear what he had to say on_this sub- 
ject. Having no family connections, being a native of 
Georgia, he was desirous that I should take upon myself 
in his behalf those duties which, in the choosing of a 
wife, ordinarily devolve upon some female relative. 

As he had lived in Europe, he explained that he wish- 
ed his wife to be tall and slender, as Europeans general- 
ly are, and that she should, moreover, have an agreeable 
expression of countenance. 

Timmediately entered upon the campaign; I dressed 
myself to the best possible advantage, and went, in suc- 
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cession, among all the families of equal rank with that of 
the general. In conformity with established usage, I con- 
trived my visits of this kind in the following manner: 

I presented myself at the door of a house where I 
knew there was a marriageable daughter. ‘‘ What do 
you want, madam?” “TI wish to see your young lady.” 
Forthwith I was introduced into the drawing-room, 
where I sat down on a divan while the young person 
was getting arrayed in her finest clothes. She made her 
appearance, saluted me with the handkerchief which she 
carried in her hand, and, with her eyes always fixed on 
the ground, proceeded to sit down on a seat placed in 
front of mine, and arranged expressly for her. Then 
coffee was brought in a small silver cup. The young 
lady stays all the time while it is in course of drinking; 
as soon as the cup is empty she withdraws; so that it is 
taken as slowly as possible, in order to afford a thorough 
inspection of that which one has come to see. 

As soon as she has disappeared, one of her relatives, 
her mother or eldest sister, enters and’ inquires what one 
thinks of the young lady. To such a question one most 
naturally makes answer in the most culogistic terms. 
Then the lady explains what the damsel is possessed of, 
both in clothes and jewelry, and states the amount of her 
dowry. 4 

However, it does not do to trust implicitly to these 
representations. It often happens that, after promising 
more than they are able or willing to give, the parents, 
when once the marriage is concluded, furnish a provis- 
ion greatly inferior to what was held out in the first in- 
stance. There are no means of compelling them to ful- 
fill their promise, because a contract previous to mar- 
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riage is a thing unrecognized, and contrary to all re- 
ceived usages. 

On taking my leave, I assured the family that I would 
explain every thing to the person who had commissioned 
me, and that I would let them know if the match proved 
acceptable to him. 

Every evening I gave my husband an account of my 
visits, and he reported the same to Gueuzluklu-Réshid- 
Pasha, who showed himself very hard to please. In one 
case he found too many relations; in another, not sufh- 
cient fortune: this one was built on too large a scale, or 
had blue eyes, whereas he preferred black; that one was 
too old.. In fact, not one of them could secure his choice. 
For twenty days I ceased not to assail the houses of the 
ulémas, the generals, the ministers, and all the high dig- 
nitaries. 

Weary of so much going about, and such useless ap- 
plications, I resolved to speak, on behalf of the Pasha, to 
the very next damsel whom I happened to visit. He 
had sent me, with this view, a bouquet, enriched with a 
magnificent diamond. I intrusted it to a Circassian 
whom I took with me, and directed my steps to the pal- 
ace of Hafuz-Pasha, situated at Stiniah, on the Bosporus. 
His own wife came to receive me. Phobia about fifty 
years old, this lady had a magnificent arm and hand, of 
which JI still preserve the recollection. She made me 
come into the drawing-room, where I found great delight 
in her conversation, on account both of the charming 
sweetness of her voice, and the spirit and brilliancy of 
her remarks. To hear and see the mother could not but 
dispose one favorably toward the daughter. 

The latter soon appeared. She was tall, full of health, 
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with regular features, and fair complexion; she had a 
hand and an arm as beautiful as her mother’s, but her 
hair and eyebrows were red, and her eyes were of a light 
chestnut color. This was by no means what Gueuzlu- 
klu-Réshid-Pasha wanted, for he was seeking some one 
slight, and with black hair and eyes. 

Tired of having gone to no purpose into so many 
houses, I decided at once in favor of this young lady, 
whose fortune was, moreover, very considerable. I placed 
on her head the present I had brought her, saying that 
his excellency took her for his wife. When I returned 
home, I rendered an account of my embassy, taking care 
to say nothing about the red hair of the betrothed 
maiden. 

Some days after, an apartment, superbly furnished, 
was prepared at the residence of Hafuz-Pasha for the fu- 
ture bride and bridegroom. I went to see the young 
lady, to ascertain whether she had procured suitable 
wedding attire. I took with mea skilled Greek wom- 
an, who dyed her hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes black, 
and this, added to the natural fairness of her skin, gave 
her a very agreeable appearance. 

In spite of this precaution, I had some fear as to the 
result; indeed Gueuzluklu-Réshid-Pasha had threatened 
to discard his wife after the very first night if he did’ 
not find her to his taste, and to make serious complaint 
of the matter both to my husband and myself. 

The next morning Gueuzluklu-Réshid-Pasha came to 
the house, and, so far from making any complaint, high- 
ly commended my choice. He appeared well satisfied 
with the charms of his bride. 

Some time afterward he was appointed to the com- 
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mand of a military expedition sent out to reduce the 
Koords to submission. When he set forth on this en- 
terprise he took his wife with him, and so pleased was 
he with her that he never cast her off, nor took any oth- 
er wife in addition. On his death, which occurred at 
Bagdad in 1864, he left her a considerable fortune. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Character of Sultan Abdul-Medjid.History of Besmé-Hanum.— 
Disgrace of Mehemet-Pasha.—My wretched Condition after his 
Degradation. 

Hits former superior having departed, my husband had 
over him no longer a friend, but an enemy, their political 
opinions being different. The chiefs successively in com- 
mand belonged, in fact, to a court clique, composed of 
worthless and corrupt individuals. There was first a son- 
in-law of the late Sultan Mahmud, Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, 
and then came Riza-Pasha, formerly chamberlain to the 
late Sultan. Both of them hid the real state of affairs 
from Abdul-Medjid, their sole care being to augment 
their fortunes. On the contrary, Mehemet-Pasha was 
contented with his rights, and tried by every means to 
ameliorate the condition of his country. 

Abdul-Medjid, when he came to the throne, had ap- 
plied himself ardently to the furtherance of the civilizing 
movement inaugurated by his predecessor, Mahmud. He 
saw plainly that the old system threatened the empire 
with certain ruin. It was, in fact, entirely based upon 
the formidable militia forces of the Janizaries—men of 
indomitable courage and of unbounded devotion to the 
interests of the nation, and whose authority kept the peo- 
ple in complete subjection. Unhappily, they were not 
content to play a subordinate part to the Sultan; they _ 
wished to be his masters, and it was this that worked 
their destruction. When once this militia was put down, 
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means must be found of giving a new basis to the Otto- 
man organization. The Sultan thought that this could 
only be obtained through the reform of abuses. 

Of a character extremely gentle, and little formed for 
strife, Abdul-Medjid met with invincible resistance to the 
execution of his designs from the old Mussulman party, 
very numerous to this day, but at that time represented 
by an immense majority, both among the Government 
officials and the people, who believed the safety of the 
empire to consist in the rigorous application of Moham- 
medan principles, the abasement of infidels, and their ex- 
termination both at home and abroad. 

The Sultan, paralyzed in regard to his projects relative 
to internal administration, was thrown into consternation 
at the progress which foreign policy was making at this 
epoch, in seeking to profit by all the misdeeds of the Ot- 
toman Government toward Christian populations, by ex- 
tending dominion over them. In utter despair, he saw 
that his efforts would be powerless to retard the fall of 
the power of the Osmanilis. 

His ministers, far from endeavoring to revive his 
hopes, persuaded him to forget, in sensual delights, the 
sombre thoughts that assailed him. ‘ You are our Sul- 
tan,” they would say; ‘‘to you belong repose and pleas- 
ures; the bustle and fatigue of public affairs are our por- 
tion.” While speaking thus, they made it a rule to of- 
fer their master as frequently as possible the most sump- 
tuous repasts, at which they induced him to drink copi- 
ously; in this manner they habituated him to the im- 
moderate use of wine and other strong drink, and led 
him to abandon to themselves the reins of government. 

They also endeavored to distract him from public af- 
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fairs, by favoring his natural taste for luxury and dissi- 
pation. ‘They provided him with as much money as he 
asked for, knowing that they could have their own way 
as long as the sovereign, confining himself to his palace, 
knew nothing of what was passing out-of-doors, except 
through their own reports. 

The Sultan’s love for his wives—and very numerous 
they were—was ruining the country. They contrived 
at once to gratify their caprices, whatever might be their 
object. They availed themselves of it to obtain from 
him the most costly presents. Covered with diamonds, 
and attended by numerous slaves, almost as sumptuous- 
ly attired as their mistresses, they drove out in carriages, 
each of which, with its equipments, costs about 900,000 
piastres (£8000). Their apartments were constantly re- 
plenished with new furniture. In the space of two years 
the seraglio was furnished about four times over. 

Far from recompensing their master for his kindnesses 
by their fidelity, they were seen driving about, almost 
entirely unveiled, and conversing with the young men 
in the most lively manner At night, sitting at their 
windows, they accosted the passers-by, and introduced 
them into the palace. Those who were without para- 
mours formed quite the exception. Jrequently the fa- 
vors of one of the Sultan’s wives, or odalisques, were at- 
tended with bounties and presents big enough to make 
the fortune of him who received it. In fact, these wom- 
en were utterly regardless of the costliness of what they 
bestowed; it was a regular case of pillage. 

The Sultan, who was of a kindliness of disposition 
carried to the very verge of weakness, refused to credit 
the reports that reached him, either against those whom 
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he loved or any other lady. If he paid little attention 
to what was told him against his wives, he was so ready, 
on the other hand, to listen to the latter, that he could 
deny them nothing. It was sufficient to be, or be ac- 
quainted with, the favorite of one of the ladies of the se- 
raglio, to arrive at wealth or one of the highest dignities. 
The Valideh-Sultan, the mother of the sovereign, was the 
most powerful of all, and far surpassed all the other la- 
dies of the palace by her libertinism and thirst for pow- 
er. Judge what consequences such a system must pro- 
duce throughout the whole range of administration. 

The way Abdul-Medjid behaved to Besmé-Hanum, 
one of his wives, will show how far he pushed his weak- 
ness. Having gone one day to pay a visit to Missirli- 
Hanum, widow of the famous Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt, 
he perceived a slave whose beauty made so lively an im- 
pression on his heart that he had only one desire—to 
gain possession of her. 

She, informed of the passion with which her charms 
had inspired him, refused to become the Sultan’s concu- 
bine. She would not consent to hearken to his address- 
es unless he would take her to wife. At this reply the 
Padishah was greatly embarrassed. His power, great as 
it was, availed not to compel a slave to yield to his de- 
sires (the slaves are of much less consequence than might 
be supposed); on the other hand, a Sultan had never 
contracted marriage; in taking a wife, he was violating 
all established usages. 

His passion and his character coming to his aid, Ab- 
dul-Medjid decided on the pleasant course; he consent- 
ed to marry the object of his affections. Their nuptials 
were celebrated with dazzling magnificence, and—a rare 
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thing with an Ottoman sovereign—he proved faithful. 
He not only loved his wife, but esteemed her. He went 
so far as to confide to her his own son, a boy of about 
seven years old, whose mother was dead. 

The Sultana, instead of responding to the passionate 
love which had been testified for her, preferred to en- 
gage in intrigues with the humblest servants in the pal- 
ace—gardeners, porters, etc. Inspired with jealousy, she 
regarded with hatred the infant whose young age and 
rank she ought to have respected. She saw in him an 
insurmountable obstacle in this.respect, that, if she gave 
birth to a son, her offspring could never reign. She in- 
cessantly maltreated the young prince; she went so far 
as to bite him severely in the arm. No one dared to in- 
form his majesty of what was taking place; enamored 
as Abdul-Medjid was, he might refuse to believe what 
was told him, and then woe to the informer! 

A faithful servant, however, found an opportunity of 
making known to his master the state of affairs, without 
compromising himself. Being occasionally employed to 
divert the Sultan with the entertainment called the 
Kara-Gheuz (theatre of Chinese shadows), he had. the 
privilege of composing small pieces. He availed him- 
self of this license to represent before his sovereién a 
kind of comedy, in which the leading characters were an 
amorous sultan who, marries a slave, and a sultana who 
prostitutes her favors to the lowest servants of her house- 
hold, and ill-treats the heir to the throne, ending by kill- 
ing him, and being forgiven by her weak and infatuated 
husband. 

Abdul-Medjid understood the allusion. He sent for 
the young prince, questioned him, drew from him the 
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avowal of his sufferings, and discovered on his person 
the marks of the cruel treatment which he had under- 
gone. The reader, perhaps, supposes that, infuriated with 
jealousy, and indignant at the conduct of Besmé toward 
his son, he had her sewn up in a sack and thrown into 
the sea. Far from it. Temperate even in his rage, he 
sent for the Valideh-Sultan, and, without giving any mo- 
tive for his conduct, be ordered her to have Besmé-Ha- 
num, together with all the riches he had heaped upon 
her, sent away on the morrow in a pleasure-galley which 
he had presented to her. 

Once outside the seraglio, this woman continued, with 
revolting effrontery, the series of her misdeeds. Having 
openly formed intimate relations with a certain Tefik- 
Pasha, she succeeded in getting herself married to him, 
braying the displeasure of the Padishah. This is the 
first case recorded in Ottoman history where the wife of 
a Sultan has intermarried with an ordinary mortal. 

The Pasha in question, notwithstanding his very lim- 
ited salary, passed his life in the midst of amusements, 
contracted debts, and swindled all who had any dealings 
with him. 

Tefik’s rash conduct was naturally calculated to bring 
upon him the anger of Abdul-Medjid, and the scorn of 
his faithful subjects. It is true that the unhappy man 
was the victim of a violent passion, for he loved Besmé 
to distraction; but the Turks are inexorable toward trea- 
sonable offenses. To take a woman to wife who had 
been kept by the representative of Mohammed is to 
them a kind of religious and political sacrilege. 

It was not long before Tefik-Pasha expiated his crime 
by a premature death. This capital penalty was exact- 
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ed with all the ingenuity and circumspection of which 
Oriental diplomacy is capable. 

At first Abdul-Medjid made a show of regarding with 
an indifferent eye the marriage of his former wife; and 
he even carried the deception so far as to give up to 
Besmé one of the. palaces belonging to the crown. Hav- 
ing thus succeeded in bringing about a change in public 
opinion, the Sultan, under an entirely futile pretext, ex- 
iled both Besmé and her husband to Brussa. There Te- 
fik would, undoubtedly, have been made away with, but 
caution was necessary, and it was decided to make the 
unhappy Pasha return to Constantinople to drink hem- 
lock. ‘'efik therefore received a pardon, and returned 
to Constantinople, where he died a few months after- 
ward. The former caresses and the latter pardon pro- 
duced the desired effect, for no one ever suspected the 
cause of Tefik’s death. Besmé was the object of the im- 
perial clemency, and her life was spared. 

At the period of my marriage Riza-Pasha was Minis- 
ter for War, and Mehemet-Ali-Pasha commander at To- 
phané; my husband served under the latter.. These two 
came to an understanding with several other officials of 
high rank, and induced the Sultan to accept an invita- 
tion to the Seraskeriate, the residence of the Minister for 
War. Their object was to prejudice their sovereign 
against Mehemet-Pasha and his political friends. ‘You 
ought,” said they to his highness, in the course of the 
entertainment, ‘‘to purge the army of certain incompe- 
tent officers, who occupy important posts without doing 
any service. Mehemet-Pasha, for instance, gives himself 
up to culpable idleness; and, more than that, his arro- 
gance is most overbearing, and his’ character rude and 
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obstinate. He sets an example of failure of respect to- 
ward his superiors, and we think that his degradation, 
and that of others like him, would be a wholesome ex- 
ample to the army; it would afford an opportunity of 
replacing inefficient officers by men of more energy, and 
endued with the zeal and knowledge necessary for com- 
mand.” 

As we have seen, the ministers had habituated their 
master to excess in drink. Whenever they wanted to 
get any thing out of him, they took care to ply him 
with wine to such a degree that he was no longer in 
complete possession of his faculties. This plan they 
adopted at the banquet in question, so Abdul-Medjid re- 
plied that they:had his entire confidence, and that he ap- 
proved beforehand of the course they were going to take. 

On the morrow the degradation of twelve generals was 
proclaimed, my husband being of the number. Before 
we had learned any thing of what was going on, the Se- 
raskier sent to demand from Mehemet-Pasha the surren- 
der of his sword, and his decoration in diamonds, the 
distinctive marks of his dignity. This was a terrible 
blow, which our enemies dealt him to effect the ruin 
of both of us. ; 

After some time we left the rented house which we 
- had occupied, and purchased a new residence. One-half 
of the price, about 20,000 franes (£800), was paid through 
the sale of what little property we had left. This house 
contained twenty-seven apartments, but required many 
repairs, having: been built more than one hundred and 
twenty years before. The reception-rooms were lighted 
by fourteen windows, arranged in two rows, one above 
theother, the upper being filled with small stained glass. 
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In the center of the largest room was a handsome fount- 
ain, open to the air, and entirely of white marble; the 
spacious and magnificent bath, of the same material, had 
cost upward of 40,000 franes (£1600). 

Our furniture was barely sufficient: to furnish two 
chambers in the harem and one in the selamlik, or men’s 
quarters. : 

The garden, in which there was a pretty kiosque, was 
planted with abundance of shrubs, flowers, and fruit trees, 
as various as they were rare. 

The purchase of this house had exhausted all our re- 
sources. Consequent on his degradation, Mehemet-Pa- * 
sha’s salary was reduced to 300 francs (£12) a month; 
all the ordinary allowances of fuel, rice, oats, bread, and 
other things which constitute the wealth of an officer’s 
household, were stopped. We found ree exposed 
to the claims of workmen whom we had employed on 
improvements absolutely necessary to render some of the 
rooms habitable.’ All this placed us in a situation of 
great embarrassment, notwithstanding that two black 
slaves formed our entire domestic establishment. 

Claims became more and more pressing. We had no 
means of satisfying them, and they reached such a point 
that my husband was obliged to conceal himself when- 
ever creditors presented their appearance at his door. 
As we lived in a somewhat remote quarter, they general- 
ly came mounted on asses. As soon as the step of one 
of these animals was heard, Mehemet-Pasha shut himself 
up in a closet. The creditor, having asked to see the 
master of the house, and been told in reply that he was 
not at home, proceeded to seek for him all over, and to 
shout out demands for payment. We used to hear, of 
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course, their abuses and harsh words, but we endured all 
these humiliations without a word. 

-My sole consolation, under these annoyances, was in 
the society of the ladies of the neighborhood, who often 
paid me visits to soothe my vexation. One of the most 
assiduous callers was the daughter of an old Rauf-Pasha, 
who had been nine or ten times grand vizier. Barely 
three feet high, she had extremely small eyes, and, to 
crown her defects, her chin wagged incessantly. She 
told me her history, and I think I shall entertain my 
readers by relating it here: 

“My father married four wives in succession—three 
Circassians and a Georgian; and they presented him with 
a numerous family. But my mother (wife No. 1) never 
had any child but myself. She displayed great disap- 
pointment on seeing me grow up to be what I am, since 
all the rest of the Pasha’s offspring were well-grown, and 
endowed with good looks. JI have seen all my brothers 
and sisters united, one after another, to the families of 
ministers, generals, and other high functionaries: it seem- 
ed impossible that I could ever find a husband. 

“Tn the mean time, however, a certain old governor 
died, leaving an only son, a very good-looking youth, 
named Mustapha-Bey, to whom he left nothing but a di- 
lapidated mansion. He, finding himself bereft of all re- 
sources, resolved to marry some one whose family was in — 
a position to further his career in public life. He there- 
fore engaged the services of an old woman, who suggest- 
ed to him that he should take me for his wife. When 
my father heard of this extravagant project he was great- 
ly astonished at it, and could not refrain from expressing 
the scorn which he felt for the young man, who, from 
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motives of ambition, was willing to take such a woman 
as myself, He declared that he would give nothing for 
such a marriage. 

‘‘My mother, anxious to see me provided for, as were 
the daughters of her rivals, summoned her future son- 
in-law, and told him that her husband would grant no 
dowry to his daughter. As the suitor had not calcula- 
ted on money, he agreed without hesitation to take me 
to wife. Although no mystery had been made with him 
about my insignificant stature, he was far from suspecting 
that I was of such singular plainness as he beheld the 
moment he raised my veil. 

“Driven to desperation, he left me at home, and went 
off immediately to join the army. He had no relation 
among the superior officers, but as they were aware that 
he was the son of a governor, and the son-in-law of a 
grand vizier, they promoted him rapidly, thinking by 
that means to pay their court to the father-in-law. This 
young man had seen six months’ service when the title 
of bey (colonel) was conferred upon him; shortly after- 
ward he received his nominations as liwa (general of 
brigade); and scarcely three years had elapsed when he 
was promoted, first to the rank of /erik (general of divis- 
ion), and then to that of mushir (field-marshal). To earn 
all these distinctions, he had nothing to do but to stay 
quietly at home, drinking, smoking, and sleeping. 

“Seeing that it was on account of his wife that such 
ereat advantages were accorded him, he became recon- 
ciled to me; we live on very good terms, and I am now 
quite satisfied with my lot. You see,” she added, to com- 
fort me, “that after finding myself most wretched when 
my husband had deserted me, I have now every thing 
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that I can wish for. Do not be discouraged; perhaps 
your present embarrassments will be succeeded by an 
unlooked-for turn of fortune.” 

While speaking to me in these terms, the poor lady 
little suspected that the husband with whom she was so 
well pleased had taken a house, where he used to go on 
the sly, and divert himself with the society of two young 
slaves whom he had purchased. 

In spite of the privations which our narrow circum- 
stances imposed upon me, I was not so despondent as 
might be imagined; my attachment to my husband suf 
ficed to make me forget both our debts and our penury. 

As for Mehemet-Pasha, he was completely broken 
down; his evil fortune so affected him that he fell il], 
and though he recovered by slow degrees, his health was 
never completely re-established. 

Knowing what abrupt changes take place in Turkey, 
where the same caprice that has brought you low may 
replace you on thé highest pinnacle of greatness, I en- 
deavored, but in vain, to console him. ‘One day the 
‘privileges of which you have been deprived will be re- 
stored to you,” I said; “to-day our enemies triumph, but 
they will not be always in power. Take care of your 
health, and do not abandon yourself to these despairing 
thoughts; otherwise, when you are again received into 
favor, you will be suffering from the consequences which 
illnesses leave behind them, and then you will be unable 
to enjoy in peace the good things that fortune will offer 
you.” 

The master of the household was not the only one to 
disorder himself. The two black slaves, of one of whom 
I was extremely fond, and one of whom was an Abyssin- 
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ian of great beauty, were so deeply touched at the sight 
of our sufferings that they contracted a fatal sickness 
which carried them off in the course of one and the 
same month. I remained alone with two young chil- 
dren whom I then had. 

While my husband was confined to his bed by rheu- 
matism, my little boy, Moharem-Bey, fell sick and died. 
His father felt such grief at his loss, that, in his despair, 
he beat his head against the wall. For my part, I as- 
sumed a delusive tranquillity, and, concealing the agony 
I endured, I strove, to the utmost of my power, to raise 
my husband’s spirits. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


T resolve to Petition Riza-Pasha in Favor of my Husband.—TI obtain 
Sor him the Command of Akiah—Shortly afterward he 7s ap- 
pointed Governor of Jerusalem—Our Journey from Akiah to 
that City. 

WE continued for two whole years in the unhappy 
condition which the degradation of my husband had 
brought about. At the end of this period I resolved to 
eall on Riza-Pasha. ‘ Your highness,” said J, ‘‘I am the 
wife of Mehemet-Pasha. or three years past he has 
been oppressed by claims of every description; so great 
is his despair on seeing himself deprived of every re- 
source, and rendered wholly incapable of supplying the 
wants of his family, that his life is in danger. I am 
come to demand from you the reason of such disgrace. 
If caprice has been the only motive, then a fresh exer- 
cise of good pleasure may restore to him the employ- 
ment he has lost.” ‘ Madam,” replied the Seraskier, 
‘the recall of Mehemet-Pasha was caused by the insub- 
ordinate language which he sometimes indulged in re- 
garding certain persons in high station, of whom he 
should have spoken with great reserve.” ‘ That,” I re- 
plied, “would scarcely have called for a punishment of 
from fifteen to twenty days, and certainly does not merit 
so great an infliction as to be given up for two years 
to all the sufferings which poverty brings in its train. 
Your excellency,” I added, “it is in vain for you to con- 
ceal from me the true cause of my husband’s disgrace. 
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His enemies are enemies to me; filled with hatred, they 
wished to destroy us because they saw us happy. It is 
on my account that my husband is persecuted, and for 
no other reason. If my enemies thirst for my blood, let 
them attack me openly and frankly; but I must say 
that it is unworthy of the Imperial Government to re- 
fuse its protection to a woman who has sought refuge 
beneath the shadow of the throne. Pray, therefore, give 
my husband some situation which will allow him to 
meet his duties as father of a family: if, however, your 
excellency is determined not to employ him, at least re- 
store him to part of the salary which has been with- 
drawn. J am determined not to go hence until you 
have acceded to my demands.” 

He returned me no answer; I therefore remained at 
his house, in a chamber which his favorite wife, Seraili- 
Hanum, had provided for me in the suite reserved for 
herself. Morning and night I went to renew my appli- 
cation to Riza-Pasha. In the mean time, I had left with 
my husband a personal friend.to take care of him. On 
the tenth day the Seraskier cried out, as soon as he saw 
me: “I see you are a determined woman, and it will be 
impossible to escape from you. To eth you, I ap- 
point Mehemet- Pasha governor of Akiah (St, Jean 
d’Acre); he will receive his nomination without delay ” 
(1848). 

The commission was sent us shortly afterward, but we 
could not leave Constantinople without satisfying our 
creditors; and, moreover, we wanted money for the jour- 
ney. I went a second time to Riza-Pasha, who granted 
us funds for the expenses of our departure and the pay- 
ment of our debts. Still the amount allowed was very 
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moderate; and, after converting all-our furniture into 
money, and paying our creditors, my husband had bare- 
ly enough left for his own expenses, and found it impos- 
sible to.take me with him. 

I remained, therefore, at Constantinople, at the house 
of one of his friends. At the end of eight months Me- 
hemet Pasha sent his cavasbaschi (chief of the cavas, or 
police) to escort me to his quarters, together with my 
daughter Aisheb, then two years old. I purchased a 
slave; we set out for Beyrout, and, on our arrival, took 
a sailing vessel, which landed us at Akiah. The Pasha 
was waiting for us with an escort. 

The town, built entirely of mud (pzse), presented a de- 
plorable aspect. The houses, low and covered with 
mats, looked like the ruins of a conflagration. That 
which was called the palace—the governor’s residence— 
also of mud, contained two chambers; that on the upper 
story was reached by means of a staircase outside the 
building; when it rained, the water soaked through the 
roof. 'T'wo other rooms, situated in the garden, served 
as my husband’s government offices. 

The population was Arab. These creatures, natural- 
ly thieves and cheats, carried habits of uncleanness to 
the most extreme degree. The only tolerable place in 
the whole town was the palace of Abdallah-Pasha, then 
away at Constantinople, the garden of which, planted 
with orange-trees, citron, olives, palms, and other Orient- 
al trees, was the only promenade, and the most beautiful 
spot in the neighborhood. As will readily be seen, the 
post, though defended by imposing fortifications, did not 
offer many advantages, nor many opportunities of enjoy- 
ment. 
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After we had been there three months, a messenger, 
arriving at night, announced. to my husband that he had 
been nominated to the command of Jerusalem, with the 
rank of wali, or governor. We set off on our journey 
thither soon afterward. 

In going from Akiah to Jerusalem, we had to traverse 
an extremely poverty-stricken country. The sheiks of 
the several villages came on horseback, making profound 
bows as they raised themselves in the stirrups, but none 
of them ventured to cast their eyes on the litter in which 
I was seated. This modesty, real or assumed, is one of 
the characteristics of Oriental etiquette and manners. 

While the sheiks were thus passing in review before 
us, their escorts received us with the sound of tamburas, 
amidst. various evolutions performed by the dehlis, or 
bravos of the troop. As for the lodging accommodation 
placed at our disposal, throughout our route, in the dif- 
ferent villages, all I can say is that we were lodged in 
frightful hovels, infested with vermin. We were obliged 
to content ourselves with the food prepared for the in- 
habitants. Itis impossible to mention what refinement 
of nastiness formed a leading feature in this horrible 
cuisine. The only place at all suitable that we met with 
on our route was Jaffa, where we spent some days. 

We staid at the palace of the governor, Mustapha-Bey, 
who lodged us in his kiosque, which was surrounded by 
eight gardens planted with orange and other trees, that 
filled the air with their delicious perfume. I remained 
there while my husband turned his time to account by 
visiting the neighborhood; for, in the c&pacity of wali 
of Jerusalem, he held command.over the whole province, 
or vilayet, and the mudir of Jaffa was under his control. 
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In the mean time the neighboring Arabs found out 
that the Pasha had gone from home, leaving his harem 
at Jaffa. My husband had given me for my protection 
two hundred. misracks, or lancers of the irregular forces, 
commanded by a dehly-baschi, literally, “ head of the mad- 
men.” This officer, wearing red morocco boots, his loins 
enveloped in a large shawl, and a gigantic turban on his 

head, always placed himself, on the march, at the head 
of his troop of horse. These two hundred men were en- 
camped around the kiosque where I was living with my 
daughter, four female slaves, and a eunuch. One night 
I had a stone which, passing through the opening in the 
roof (for the houses in this country were not closed in 
above), fell in the hall which surrounded our apartments. 
This was repeated twice; I then got up, and told the 
eunuch to go and inform the dehly-baschi of what had 
taken place. 

“Tell your mistress not to be alarmcd,” he replied; 
“there is in this garden the tomb of a holy personage 
who has an antipathy to the people of Constantinople; 
every time they come into this kiosque he makes stones 
fallin this manner. This will continue all the time you 
are living here, but if rom do not go into the hall theme 
stones will not harm you.” 

The eunuch having returned with this reply, I wrap- 
ped myself in a feradje, veiled myself with my yashmak, 
went in quest of the dehly-baschi, and told him that I cer- 
tainly did not believe it was a dead man who threw the 
stones, and that he must go the round, and see whether 
he could not discover some thief concealed on the prem- 
ises. He took with him several of his men, and, accom- 
panied by the eunuch, we went over the gardens in ey- 
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ery direction without finding any thing suspicious. 
Searcely had I re-entered my kiosque, when I was 
aroused by another missile. From the manner in which 
it was sent, it must have been a man armed with a sling 
who had hurled it over the roof. 

In the morning I summoned the governor’s wife, and 
told her that, being greatly afraid of dead men, I would 
stay there no longer. I wrote to my husband to inform 
him of what had taken place, and to ask him to come 
and take me away. He directed me to go and wait for 
him at Ramleh, and he would rejoin me there. 

Before I left Jaffa, the mudir’s wife sent me a present 
of a pair of ear-rings of brilliants and emeralds, and up- 
ward of 8000 francs (£120) in gold. “If you refuse my 
trifling gifts,” she said, “I shall think you are dissatisfied 
with us, and that you design to send another governor 
to Jaffa.” I thereupon accepted her offerings. 

Before we left Constantinople, Reshid-Pasha, my hus- 
- band’s patron, whose sentiments he shared, had spoken 
to me in the following terms: ‘You are going to Ara- 
bia: do not, I beseech you, accept any present. We 
have promised upon oath that nothing more shall be re- 
ceived by the governors and other officials on the part 
of their subordinates. I trust, therefore, that you will 
give no cause of complaint on that score.” 

“Surely not,” I replied; “my husband shall not re- 
ceive any present, since you have forbidden him; but 
you can not oblige me to refuse what the ladies may 
choose to. offer me; that has nothing to do with politics 
or with the administration.” 

“‘Of course not,” he rejoined, with a smile. 

Mchemet-Pasha therefore refused all the presents that 
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were offered to him; and, when this was ascertained, 
they were always sent to me. 

Shortly after receiving the adieus. of the family of the 
Mudir of Jaffa, I left that place, and betook myself to 
Ramleh, where Mehemet-Pasha, was awaiting me, with a 
numerous escort, formed of the authorities of various 
towns subject to his authority; and so we continued our 
journey to Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Our Entry into Jerusalem.—tlts Inhabitants—How I set about get- 
ting Offers of Presents.—EHaster—A Greek Conspiracy.—I enter 
upon a Speculation in the Grain Trade. 

HALF a league from Jerusalem we were met by a reg- 
iment of infantry, headed by its band, and a crowd of 
inhabitants who had come to congratulate the new 
Pasha. We entered the city amidst the roar of artil- 
lery, and proceeded to the palace, which contained only 
four or five’chambers in the harem, and three for the 
selamlik, which was below the women’s apartments. 

Facing our residence was the mosque called Harem- 
Scherif, in which is preserved the stone whereon Mo- 
hammed is said to have’set his foot when the angels had 
transported him to Jerusalem on the night of his ascen- 
sion to heaven. ‘This stone, about twelve feet high, was 
raised aloft at the moment that the prophet left the 
earth, and it has remained suspended ever since. I have 
indeed seen it; but as it is quite close to the wall, and it 
is impossible to get round it, it may very probably be 
supported by some clever contrivance. At the back of 
this mosque is a street where they show you a very 
thick piece of marble, into which, they assure you, the 
Virgin Mary was consigned immediately after her birth. 
In that locality is also to be seen the Golden Gate, 
through which, according to Moslem tradition, all men 
are to pass on the resurrection-day. 

The town of Jerusalem consists of narrow, crooked, 
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and dirty streets; it is only remarkable for its antiqui- 
ties. The climate is very agreeable; neither too hot in 
summer, nor too cold in winter. It may be compared 
to that of Nice. 

The inhabitants, for the most part Arabs, are very 
troublesome to manage. They have no lack of intelli- 
gence, as is shown by their countenances, but they are 
great cheats and robbers, and do not scruple to commit 
murder. When they think they have a favorable op- 
portunity, they arrange their plans together, sally forth 
from the city to the number of forty or fifty, and set to 
work waylaying and robbing travelers, sacking villages, 
and committing other depredations. They are objects 
of abhorrence to the Turks, who regard them as mis- 
creants. Instead of submitting quietly to the levy of 
taxes, and contributing readily, they only pay under the 
stimulus of the bastinado. 

As soon as they can secure a certain livelihood, they 
take three or four wives; the very poorest have at least 
two. They lead them wretched lives. Besides being 
excessively jealous, they are such violent characters that 
they are constantly beating their wives. It is true that 
three or four rivals, with their children, all living with 
one husband in one room, huddled together like beasts, 
can not be expected to exist on the best of terms with 
one another. 

There were three principal convents in Jerusalem at 
that period—the Franciscan, the Greek, and the Arme- 
nian. No repairs nor any change could be effected in 
either of them without the permission of the Pasha; 
and he, having pledged himself to accept no presents, 
was never in a hurry to accede to their demands; so the 
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good fathers adopted the expedient of applying to me, 
and endeavoring to secure my favor in their interest. 
One or other of these bodies would send me, sometimes 
a beautiful watch, sometimes a diamond pin or a pearl 
necklace; in fact, they seemed to be rivaling each other 
in their mania for making presents. 

The Franciscans, though such a thing had never been 
done before for any Turkish woman, invited me to a 
collation. I went; sixty young girls were drawn up in 
line at the door of the monastery. The fathers of the 
convent of the Holy Land came out to meet me; they 
laid before me a magnificent banquet; afterward one of 
the priests played the organ, while the others accompa- 
nied him with their chants. 

The Jews, as natural, remained at the tail of the 
presents-offering multitude. The steward of our house- 
hold, a man who knew the secret of extracting money 
from people’s pockets, came one day to say that, if I 
pleased, he would find the means of getting me far more 
from the Jews than I had obtained from all the others. 
“Do whatever you think fit,” I replied. 

He went, upon this, and told the rabbis that he warn- 
ed them, in their own interest, the governor intended to 
make them take away an enormous heap of rubbish that 
impeded the traffic in the neighboring streets, and had 
been accumulating, for probably forty years, at the back 
of one of their synagogues. “TI fear,” added the crafty 
steward, “that you will only be allowed one day to effect 
its removal.” 

At this news the Jews were thrown into consterna- 
tion. 

“ Alas!” they cried, ‘‘it is impossible to remove such 
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a mass in less than several months’ labor, and without 
great expense; but, my friend,” said they to their. in- 
formant, “there is surely some means of appeasing your 
master.” 

“No,” he replied; “he is inaccessible to every influ- 
ence; but, if you will listen to a friend, I will tell you 
that the best intercessor with the Pasha is his wife.” 

‘Ah! what good advice you give us!” they exclaim- 
ed; ‘we know now how to escape from the fatal diffi- 
culty which, no doubt, some enemy of ours has sug- 
gested to the governor.” 

On the morrow they sent me a beautiful casket, con- 
taining several pearl necklaces, and 10,000 francs in gold: 
it need not be said that they never heard any thing more 
about the nuisance, or its removal. 

On another occasion the same steward informed me 
that one of the judges had been guilty of numerous ex- 
actions, and that, with my approbation, he would VEE 
him a little and obtain from him a present. 

“What will you do?” I asked. 

“Very little. It will be sufficient,” replied the stew- 
ard, ‘to tell the judge that the governor desires to speak 
to him.” 

Accordingly he called on the magistrate, who, feeling 
that his conscience was by no means clear, was greatly 
alarmed at such a summons. 

‘‘Oh,” he cried, “ those who administer justice are sore- 
ly exposed to the risk of displeasing folks. I am sure 
that some one has been making mischief about me with 
his excellency. What can I do to appease him?” 

“You know,” replied the smart steward, “that it is 
impossible to bend him; but if you are willing to believe 
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me, and to charm away the danger that menaces you, 
address yourself to-his wife. She alone has any influ- 
ence over him.” 

Next day the judge’s wife hastened to pay her court 
to me, and laid at my feet a magnificent present, worth 
upward of 40,000 francs. 

“Pray,” said she, with a submissive air, ‘do me the 
favor to accept what I offer you; if you refuse me, I 
shall see that you desire my ruin; if, on the contrary, 
you keep this little present, that will be as much as to 
say that you approve of my humble service. I. shall 
have no longer any thing to fear from any one, if you 
once grant me your protection.” 

All this took place unknown to the governor. In a 
short time I amassed property to the value of upward 
of four hundred thousand francs, partly in specie, partly 
in jewelry and trinkets of every description. This course 
of action was suggested by the remembrance of previous 
reverses. It appeared to me that, at any moment, we 
might find ourselves anew in the painful situation from 
which we had emerged so suddenly. In a country 
‘where one has no recognized rights and no security, it 
is necessary to take precautions against the reverses of 
fortune. 

Not wishing to remain shut up in the town, I had a 
maenificent taktaravan, or palanquin, made for me, of 
red velvet fringed with gold. Accompanied by slaves 
and eunuchs, and escorted by a troop of about two hun- 
dred misrachs, I used to go out beyond the walls once a 
week and pass the day on some elevated spot in the 
suburbs, from which I enjoyed a view of the country, 
while I occupied my time in reading or in some fem- 
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inine handiwork. The muskets of the escort, piled like 
fascines in order around me, formed a barrier against the 
importunate attentions of the natives, who frequently 
came in great numbers to look at me. 

I had formed a friendship with the wife of the Greek 
consul at Jaffa, who had come to pass the season at Jeru- 
salem. She frequently visited me, and I conversed fa- 
miliarly with her on all subjects in which I took an in- 
terest. Young, a native of Athens, and of lively tem- 
perament, I found great pleasure in seeing her, and in 
talking with her in the Greek language. This lady, 
feeling highly honored by the friendship which I dis- 
played for her, plumed herself greatly on it before her 
husband, and warmly eulogized my spirit, and my readi- 
ness in speaking the Greek, Italian, Turkish, and French 
languages. 

The consul, a man of high spirit, like most Greeks, 
and, moreover, somewhat addicted to intemperance, took 
a fancy to me, from his wife’s account, and conceived a 
violent desire to see me. The lady told me the state of 
affairs: “My husband,” said she, ‘‘despairs of finding an 
opportunity of speaking to you; he is sometimes so fu- 
rious on that account that he breaks every thing in the 
house.” We both made merry and joked over this whim 
of the consul, but the whim soon turned out a serious 
affair. 

One day, when, having gone beyond the walls of Je- 
rusalem, I was seated on a neighboring eminence, sur- 
rounded by the arms of my escort, I saw a Greek ap- 
proaching, dressed in his national costume—high cap, 
jacket of red cloth, embroidered with gold and elegant 
fustanelle. It was the consul in question. 
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Addressing the dehly-baschi, he said that, the Pasha 
being away, he desired to hand me an important docu- 
ment, which it was urgently necessary that my husband 
should receive. 

He was allowed to come within the barrier, and gave 
me the dispatch. I at once replied that I would give it 
to my husband, and that he might withdraw. Sceing 
the numbers that were present, he did not dare to stay, 
and took his leave forthwith. I related to the Pasha all 
that had passed. 

For some time afterward I saw no more of the 
Greek lady, and thought nothing further of her or her 
husband, when, one morning, I saw Mehemet- Pasha 
coming in a furious passion, holding in his hand an 
open letter, which he laid before me. It was from the 
consul’s wife, informing him that her husband had con- 
ceived such a violent inclination for me that he was re- 
solved to carry me off with the assistance of two hundred 
of his fellow-countrymen resident at Jerusalem, who 
would think they were doing a praiseworthy action in 
rescuing a Christian woman from the hands of a Turk. 
Persuaded that it was utterly impossible that such a 
project could be successful, and that it could not fail to 
bring great trouble upon its authors, and, above all, upon 
her husband, she had resolved, she said, to reveal the 
whole plot to the governor. 

The perusal of this letter afforded me the utmost sur- 
prise, but, without showing the least concern, I remarked 
to Mehemet-Pasha: “Well; you know all about it; it 
is this crazy Greek of whom I told you before.” 

“Tet him be as crazy as you please, he and his worthy 
accomplices shall learn of what I am capable.” 
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For several days the Pasha treated me with excessive 
coldness. I was afraid that,on my account, he would 
take some fatal resolution, and that jealousy would 
prompt him to suspect that, being a Christian, I had 
formed an intrigue with an infidel. 

I reassured myself, however; for, shortly afterward, I 
learned that the governor’s wrath was turned against the 
Greeks. He had committed to prison a great many of 
those resident in Jerusalem, and placed a seal upon their 
houses. Persons were sent to the country-house where 
the consul was staying, to keep watch over him. The 
charge was that of plotting against the Pasha. In his 
opinion, this scheme, set on foot by the Greek consul, 
was no other than a conspiracy, of which the principal 
authors were my enemies at Constantinople. It was 
natural that, finding I had become rich and powerful, 
they should be biting their nails with vexation, and 
should have attempted to cause my ruin. 

The governor lodged a complaint in high quarters. 
It was only after the recall of the consul by the Court 
of Athens, and on the entreaty of the Greek patriarch, 
that he consented to restore the prisoners to liberty. 

Easter was then approaching; before this festival the 
Pasha was. accustomed to send to all the Mussulmans in 
the neighborhood, no matter whether they were highway 
robbers, assassins, or charged with other crimes, letters 
of safe-conduct to admit them into the city during the 
féte. He acted thus in order to make the number of 
Mussulmans present as large as possible, and to keep in 
subjection the Christians, who came in crowds to take 
part in the religious ceremonies pertaining to the season. 

On Palm-Sunday I saw, through my window-lattice, 
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the inhabitants of various villages in the neighborhood 
marching past. Hach township formed a kind of pro- 
cession; men playing on tamburas led the way, then fol- 
lowed the sheiks, clashing huge cymbals, and after them 
the populace, both Mussulmans and Christians, bearing 
palm branches in their hands. 

It happened that year (1845) that the different relig- 
ious communities celebrated Haster on the same day. 
The Turkish troops occupied the old church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, under the command in chief of the governor. 
From a gallery protected by gratings, for the wives of 
the principal Mussulman authorities, we could sce all 
that took place in the basilica. In a moment innumera- 
ble lamps illuminated with their dazzling lights every 
part of the edifice. 

In the first place, the Catholics celebrated the sacrifice 
of the mass; then followed the Greeks. After the latter 
had terminated their religious chants, the priests made 
the circuit of the Holy Sepulchre. The moment the 
day broke, a fire shot up from beneath the tomb, and 
blazed for awhile over it. The Greeks cried out that 
it was the Holy Spirit that caused those flames to ap- 
pear, and they lighted their candles at them. Men_and 
women alike applied these candles to various parts of 
their bodies afflicted with any complaint, in the belief 
that they would thus heal themselves. Several were se- 
riously burned; but such was their fanaticism, that those 
who suffered most cried out the loudest that the heaven- 
ly fire could cause no pain. 

At this moment a violent quarrel arose between the 
Greeks and the members of another communion, who 
pretended that the former ought to leave the church, 
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their time having expired. Both parties, seizing large 
tapers, dealt each other violent blows with these novel 
weapons. The cawas and the military interfered, and 
arrested fifty of the ringleaders, 

The Pasha, wishing to learn the real state of the case 
as to the apparition of the flames, threatened the priests 
that they should be excluded from the Holy Sepulchre, 
unless they would reveal to him the cause of this mys- 
terious fire. They then showed him that a block of 
marble placed near the altar was raised, and that one of 
the priests, concealing himself in a cavity designed for 
the express purpose, lit up some vessels filled with spirits 
of wine, the flames from which passed through several 
fissures in the marble flooring. It was impossible to dis- 
cover the mystery, as the priest only emerged from his 
hiding-place after every one had gone. 

It may easily be imagined to what an excess of en- 
thusiasm and frenzy such a proceeding can excite a su- 
perstitious people. 

A few days after the celebration, the Christians, both 
male and female, betake themselves to the J ordan, where 
they bathe, under the surveillance of the military. The 
popular tradition avers that every year one of the bath- 
ers is drowned, and that he or she is the most saintly 
of all the persons who perform that devotional ceremony. 
Those who have taken part in it preserve with care the 
garment that has been wetted in the waters of Jordan, 
and after death they are shrouded in it, and so laid in 
their coffins. . 

On the same day the Mussulmans go in crowds to the 
mountain on which Moses died. Here they pay their 
devotions, while their food is cooking on the black and - 
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brilliant stones, which burn like coal. Of these stones 
beautiful cups are made, on which are inscribed sentences 
in Arabic; it is said that to drink out of such cups con- 
fers health and happiness.- ‘ 

During these fétes I remained in the palace, where the 
ladies of the principal dignitaries of the city came to call 
on me; it is usual in the Hast to do so at the time of the 
chief solemnities of the year. My fair visitors belonged 
to the most diverse nationalities: Moors, with light hair 
and fair complexions; Arabs, with their expression full 
of pride; Georgians and Circassians, with regular and 
pleasing features. All brought their narghilés, or pipes ; 
they seated themselves in a circle round me, and we 
passed our time agreeably, chatting together with the ut- 
most freedom; for all etiquette is banished from conver- 
sations among women. 

Sometimes they spoke to me about their protégés. 
“Could you not contrive,” said one, “to procure my 
brother his exchange? he is caimakam (lieutenant-colo- 
nel) of a sandjak (department), and I am very anxious to 
have him appointed to a better post.” ‘ Perhaps,” add- 
ed another, ‘‘madame will be able to get me the place 
of this caimakam, of whom such complaints are made.” 
“Tt rests with you,” observed the first speaker, “to do 
me this service; I assure you that you won’t find us un- 
grateful; if you succeed, we will give you a beautiful 
present.” 

To all this I gave no answer; but the next day I 
ae call the steward or the secretary. “Such a per- 
son,” I would say, “has been recommended to me, and 
I ne a promise that my good offices shall not go un- 
requited: do what you can to procure a favorable ex- 
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change, and you shall have your share of whatever I 
may receive.” 

The official whom I thus addressed, knowing that his 
place depended upon me, would seize the first opportu- 
nity to speak to his master. “Your excellency,” he 
would say, “the caimakam of such and such a sandjak is 
giving cause for much complaint; he is said to be acces- 
sible to bribes, and to be careless in the discharge of his 
duties.” 

“T have heard some reports about him, but I did not 
think they were serious.” 

“These reports are, unhappily, too well founded; and, 
although they may be somewhat exaggerated, would it 
not be better to have, at so important a post, some person 
in whom you could place entire confidence? I know, 


for example, some one of the greatest zeal in your excel- - 


lency’s service ; he is thoroughly competent, and, if you 
will allow him to wait upon you, I feel assured that you 
will be pleased with him.” 

The interview being held and the Pasha satisfied, the 
exchange is effected, and I receive what has been prom- 
ised me. In two years I disposed in this manner of 
more than fifteen important posts in favor of persons 
whom I had never even set eyes on. 

Another means of procuring funds for myself was by 
engaging in commerce, a thing expressly forbidden to 
Pashas, but which I carried on in person, without the in- 
tervention of the governor in any respect. 

The inhabitants are bound to furnish horses, mules, or 
camels for the public service, and this without any re- 
muneration. My agents demanded of the peasants, on 
my behalf, their beasts of burden; and they fearing lest, 
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by a refusal, they should draw upon themselves the an- 
ger of the Pasha, lent the animals, which were employed 
in conveying from Jaffa the corn I had purchased there. 
This was sold at Jerusalem at a considerable profit, al- 
though it was offered at a somewhat lower price than 
that asked by the merchants, who were obliged to defray 
the heavy expenses of transport. 

As may be seen, the promises which the ministers 
make to the European powers, and the orders which 
they give in consequence to the various authorities, are 
eluded, and all the more readily since the Porte has no 
real intention of making them respected. Ifa Huropean 
consul had lodged any complaint at Constantinople about 
the trade in which I engaged, what answer would be re- 
turned? ‘ What you complain of calls for no censure; 
the merchants of Jerusalem sell grain to the people at 
exorbitant prices; the governor’s wife, in order to as- 
suage the misery of the inhabitants, finds means to sell 
wheat at a reasonable rate, and the peasants associate 
themselves in this good work by lending their animals; 
there is nothing to find fault with in that.” 
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CHAPTER wWIil 


Revolt of the Arabs of Khair-Ackman.—Deplorable Condition of the 
Ottoman Troops. 


In the mean time my husband was obliged to place 
himself at the head of his troops, to go and put down the 
Arabs of Khair-Ackman, a place about three days’ march 
from Jerusalem, who had risen in resistance to the mili- 
tary levy. 

The rebels had taken refuge in a defile commanding 
the entrance into their part of the country. The route 
which had to be followed in order to get at them com- 
menced toward the plain with an ascent, at first easy, and 
afterward steep; it passed, finally, over a chain of hills, 
incumbered with rocks and broken ground, behind which 
the insurgents had taken up their quarters. Their in- 
fantry skirted the line of march, and from their ambush 
behind thickets, rocks, and earth-works hastily thrown 
up, occupying the slopes and crest of the mountain, they 
received the Turkish troops with well-sustained and 
murderous volleys of musketry. 

Since morning, the repeated efforts and Hits of the 
Ottoman infantry had only succeeded in dislodging the 
enemy from their first line of intrenchments—that near- 
. est to the plain. The heights were still defended by nu- 
merous sharp-shooters, supported by great masses of half: 
naked Arabs, who offered a stubborn resistance. Night 
was drawing on, when the Pasha, taking counsel only of 
his courage, placed himself at the head of the half-dis- 
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comfited infantry, which he formed in column. The 
soldiers, animated by the example of their general, vig- 
orously attacked the enemy with the bayonet, and, in 
spite of their resistance, succeeded in attaining the sum- 
mit of the range of hills on the right of the tine! of march, 
As soon as those who were still standing their ground 
saw the Ottoman standard floating on ans height, they 
fled in disorder toward the lleee The Pashas cav- 
alry, launching themselves into the way that had been 
cleared for them, pursued the enemy, cutting them down 
with great carnage, to the gates of their principal ham- 
let, where they shut themselves up. 

At day-break the rest of the Turkish forces effected 
their passage, and proceeded to encamp on the other side 
of the defile which had been carried with so much diffi- 
culty. The artillery, drawn up by batteries before the 
village, after firing all day long, managed to throw down 
a great piece of the wall. The assault was made at once, 
but vigorously repulsed by the rebels. On the morrow 
the troops were again pressed forward, and found the 
breach abandoned; on getting access into the principal 
street, they discovered the adjacent streets blocked by 
fallen timber, and the passages barred by gigantic bar- 
riers; moreover, being received with a terrible fusilade 
from the roofs of the houses, they were compelled to re- 
tire with severe loss. 

The field-guns, for two days consecutively, were di- 
rected against the mud houses situated between the 
breach and the centre of the village. When they had 
been nearly demolished, and the entire district presented 
the appearance of a heap of ruins, the Turks advanced 
afresh, and, in spite of the desperate efforts of the rebels, 
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succeeded in making themselves masters of the place. 
A frightful massacre commenced. The Pasha’s troops, 
exasperated at the resistance they had encountered, gave 
no quarter; the houses, having first been plundered, 
were given up to the flames, and their spoils removed to 
the camp and divided. 

While the hamlet was being sacked, the Arab women, 
shut up in a large mosque, witnessed the extermination 
of their fathers, husbands, brothers, and children, and the 
ruin of their homes; they alone were spared by the con- 
queror. 

Eventually, fifteen days after the opening of the cam- 
paign, the revolted tribes sent to solicit aman (pardon), 
which was granted them; they furnished hostages, raised 
the required contingent, and paid the expenses caused by 
the expedition. As a reward for his important services, 
the Pasha received, through the Wali of Beyrout, a sword 
of honor; he had also the rank of ferik, or general of di- 
vision, conferred upon him. 

We soon saw the army return to the city. Nothing 
was more dismal than the appearance of the Ottoman 
troops; preceded by monotonous music, their ragged 
garments barely covered frames of a leanness painful to 
behold. The officers themselves were as badly clothed as 
their men; most of them had their shoes in holes or soleless. 

The uniform of the infantry consisted of trowsers in 
the Kuropean mode, of white canvas in summer and blue 
cloth in winter; the vest is also of blue cloth: the head- 
dress is a red cap, or tarboosh, ornamented with a blue 
tassel; the shoulder-belts are white, worn cross-wise over 
the chest, supporting the cartridge-box, and a sabre; a 
musket and bayonet complete the equipment. 
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The cavalry were attired in a like manner; their arms 
consisted of a lance, and of a ridiculously short, clumsy 
sabre, suspended from a waist-belt. 

The causes of the deplorable state of the army were 
numerous. In the first place, all the contractors made 
arrangements with the colonels and other commanding 
officers for the supply of clothes and materials of inferior 
quality. On the other hand, it usually happened that 
deliveries were retarded, owing to the default of the 
treasury in payment of the store-keepers charged with 
keeping up the supplies. The funds were applied, in 
the first instance, to pay the salaries of the chief com- 
manders; as for the soldiers, they seldom could touch 
their pay. It is not surprising that under such a Sys- 
tem the soldiers are badly fed, badly clothed, and badly 
armed. It is a common occurrence for winter clothes to 
be delivered in the hottest of the summer months, and 
those suitable for summer wear in the depth of winter. 

The condition of the officers of inferior rank, up to the 
captain and the chef de bataillon himself, is, if possible, 
more intolerable than that of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates. They are all married, and haye, for 
the most part, large families. Every month they have 
aright to an allowance of meat, rice, oil, and other mat- 
ters. ‘These rations are distributed with great irregular- 
ity, and the payment of salaries is still more in arrear 
than the delivery of provisions. 

What, then, is the result? The officer who has an im- 
mediate right to demand the goods necessary for his sub- 
sistence, and which are left in arrear, sees himself de- 
prived of every resource; and, to save himself and his 
family from dying of hunger, he is obliged to negotiate 
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advances with the money-lenders, and they buy, for one 
hundred and fifty francs, the right to the delivery of 
goods to the value of five hundred franes and upward. 
This ruinous expedient naturally deprives the unhappy 
individuals who have recourse to it of two-thirds of their 
resources, already insufficient. 

The receipts for salaries often remain unpaid for six 
months... It is only at the last extremity, and when their 
clothes have reached such a degree of old age as to fall 
to pieces, that the claimants resolve to sell to the Jews 
their precious goods, which afford a very clear represen- 
tation of the liberality of the Government. 

These honest folks naturally take advantage of the 
urgent necessities of the borrowers to give them just the 
fourth of what they have to receive. 

It is more especially when they are on garrison duty 
in some remote province that the officers experience the 
most severe privations; for then not only are the pay- 
ments indefinitely deferred, but the distributions of ra- 
tions are made at such distant intervals that they be- 
come quite illusory ; at the same time, there is no longer 
the means of finding some one to negotiate their claims 
on the treasury. The commanding officers avail them- 
selves of these circumstances to buy up, on terms still 
more onerous than those of the money- lenders, and 
through the medium of their stewards, the claims of their 
unhappy subordinates. 

It is not unusual to see officers going to seek the priest, 
and addressing him in the following lamentable terms: 
“T am married, and my wife and I are as well matched 
as possible, but I am in such a sad state of destitution 
that I can not support her any longer. Separate us: she 
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will be able to marry again, and find a husband who 
will preserve her from starvation.” 

It is evident that troops placed in such a predicament 
do not offer a very effectual safeguard. The greatest 
bravery gives no chance of promotion; it depends en- 
tirely on favor and intrigue. 

However, if all the posts, all the dignities, as well in 
the army as everywhere else, are bestowed without any- 
rule, on the other hand, there is no hereditary aristoc- 
racy, keeping up its power from generation to genera- 
tion, and closing every career to the multitude. It isa 
rare occurrence for a man in a high place to be the son 
of a father who has occupied a position even of moder- 
ate importance. The highest dignitaries are the sons of 
mere laborers, artisans, shop-keepers, or else they are Cir- 
cassians, Poles, or Tartars, who have settled in Turkey. 

The sons of the Pashas receive a very imperfect edu- 
cation, and their morals are generally of a most depraved 
sort. Karly given to all kinds of excesses, they quickly 
destroy their health, both of mind and body: when their 
father dies, they dissipate their wealth, and generally die 
in extreme poverty. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


T undertake a Journey to visit the Druses and the Bedouins.—The 
Reception they gave me—On my Return to Jerusalem, I succeed 
in quelling an Arab Emeute.—I find a Husband for a young Girl 
whom I had brought up—The Marriage Ceremonies. 


AvAILInG myself of the governor's permission, I took 
with me my steward, and, escorted by a body of mount-: 
ed Bashi-bozouks, I went on an expedition to visit the 
Druses of the mountains and the Bedouins of the plain. 

The Druses (in the Turkish language Durzi) profess a 
particular sect of Mohammedanism; mounted on small 
but very active horses, they keep to the high mountain 
ranges, descending the steepest slopes, and reascending 
with extraordinary rapidity. 

As soon as they perceived my cortége, they bounded 
down from the heights like flocks of goats. Armed 
with long muskets, they are clad only in a small piece 
of canvas, wrapped round their loins. They dwell in 
mud huts, covered with thatch, and secured by keys and 
bolts of wood. They eat with their fingers, without em- 
ploying either knives, forks, or spoons. Their only fur- 
niture consists of a carpet spread on the ground, and 
cushions here and there. The cocks and hens are kept 
indoors, which makes it any thing but pleasant, both on 
account of the dirt and the noise they keep up during 
the night, disturbing one’s slumbers perpetually. 

The women, although the heat is very great, are re- 
markably fair-complexioned. Those who are married . 
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wear as a head-dress a long coronet of cloth-of-silver, 
and all wear collars of the same material. Their heads 
are enveloped in a loose handkerchief of flowered mus- 
lin, falling over the shoulders; they have chemisettes, 
with short sleeves, reaching very little below the shoul- 
der, and leaving their bare arms covered with bracelets. 
Above these garments they have a small vest, tight-fit- 
ting, and without sleeves; their wide trowsers are coy- 
ered with a short petticoat, coming down just below the 
knee. 

On the day of my arrival I was invited to supper at 
the house of one of the great men of the country. A 
young lamb was served up, so underdone that its flesh 
was quite red; it was stuffed with rice, and covered with 
a kind of cream. It was impossible to eat of this dish, 
so I was offered rice, which my host kneaded in his 
hands into a ball. To refuse his politeness was a deli- 
cate matter, so I reluctantly resigned myself to my fate. 
The next course was of cakes made of flour, sugar, and 
butter. The bread is baked in an oven of burned clay, 
hollowed out of the ground in a circular form to the 
depth of two feet, and of double that width. This oven 
is called tandour. As soon as the embers have been 
taken out, the dough is put in, and gets baked instantly. 
This bread, which is extremely crisp, is as thin as a sheet 
of paper. Unhappily the oven is commonly used as a 
bath. I one day saw a woman draw out of it the water 
from which five or six children, of from five to eight 
years old, had just emerged, and pour it over the dough 
she was engaged in kneading. 

After supper I was shown at the window the horses 
belonging to my host, who invited me to choose which- 
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ever I preferred. As I knew nothing of horse-flesh, my 
steward pointed out to me the one ought to select. At 
the different visits which I paid during this journey, I 
was presented, in succession, with forty-five horses, that 
followed in my train. 

_ The dwellings of the people are constructed so as to 
leave in the centre a large square court. When night 
came, and I and the ladies of the house were sitting at 
the window of the harem, the mountaineers brought 
torches of resin, which they planted here and there to 
illumine the vast inclosure. The men, both of the neigh- 
boring houses and those in the country round about, 
came, bearing cushions, on which they sat while they 
smoked their narghilés. Then came the musicians, fol- 
lowed by youths of from sixteen to eighteen years old, 
attired like women, who proceeded to dance in an enter- 
taining manner to the sound of the music. These amuse- 
ments were prolonged well into the night. At every 
place I came to I took part each night in a similar dem- 
onstration. 

From the country of the Druses I descended into the 
plain inhabited by the Bedouins (Bedewya). They are in 
the habit of tattooing themselves in blue, on the edges 
of the lips, the neck, and the arms, from the wrist to the 
elbow, which produces a most unsightly effect upon their 
swarthy and often black skins. 

They live in hovels under-ground, formed like gigantic 
hives, subsist on the produce of their flock, and are in a 
wretched condition. The sheiks alone wear the burnous; 
the rest of the people have no other clothing than wide 
linen drawers; a few, however, wear a kind: of ‘shirt. 
The women go covered with a long wrapper of blue lin- 
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en, falling from the shoulders, and secured by pins. On 
their head is a loose handkerchief, with which they veil 
themselves whenever they perceive a stranger. The 
greater part have black eyes, and eyebrows of remark- 
able beauty: nearly all have teeth of brilliant whiteness. 
The richer persons attire themselves, over their blue 
habbara, in a kind of white petticoat, fastened round the 
loins, and open on three sides. 

All these peoples, both Druses and Bedouins, like the 
Arabs in general, are greatly addicted to theft and rap- 
ine. No traveler would dare to penetrate as far as I did 
without being well attended, otherwise he would run a 
great risk of being plundered, and even killed if he made 
a show of resistance. 

The Turkish Government requires from these tribes no 
other mark of submission than the payment of an impost 
arranged with each of them: among such a people the 
conscription is of course a dead letter.. As the Arabs pos- 
sess nothing that can easily be taken—the flocks belong- 
ing only to a small number among them—they oppose the 
most active resistance to the payment of the capitulation. 

When a village has not paid up the whole of the tax, 
the inhabitants are arrested, and beaten severely on the 
soles of the feet with a scourge of elephant’s hide, called 
courbash. Seeing how wretched. these people are, it 
would be thought impossible that they could pay any 
thing; but after receiving, at times, some hundreds of 
blows without uttering any complaint, except the word 
Allah! (God), repeated with every stroke, it is astonish- 
ing to see them bring out gold, hidden, perhaps, in their 
mouths, perhaps in a little purse concealed under their 
armpits, or elsewhere about their persons. 


Ast 
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Since very few people, especially ladies, venture to 
come among these people, I was the object of lively cu- 
riosity on their part. As soon as I arrived at any place, 
all the women, eager to see the governor's wife, came out 
of their gourbis (hovels) and offered me little presents— 
eggs, fruit, and other things of the kind—while others 
flourished huge fans of plaited straw, endeavoring to 
keep the air cool around me; all were attentive, and so- 
licitous of the honor of showing me hospitality. I was 
surprised, on entering on one occasion the residence of 
one of the principal sheiks, to see a European bedstead 
of iron, painted green, the fruit of some pillaging exploit. 

Finally, having visited a great number of villages and 
towns, I returned on my way to Jerusalem. In the 
course of my journey my cortége was augmented by nu- 
merous mudirs and sheiks, who, in so honoring me, 
sought to dispose me favorably in their behalf. 

On my return I found the Pasha was absent, having 
gone to put down an armed dispute that had arisen be- 
tween two Arab villages. 

One day, when I was quietly resting in the harem af- 
ter the fatigue of my journey, I heard a great tumult in 
the court-yard of the palace, where the Pasha’s court of 
justice and other offices were situated. My apartments 
communicated with this court-yard by a large staircase 
outside. I saw through the window a furious crowd of 
Arabs raising terrible shouts. I inquired for the stew- 
ard, the cavas-baschi, and the other officers, in order to 
ask them the cause of such adisturbance. They, fearing | 
for their lives if they showed themselves to these people, 
had done their best to conceal themselves. 

Seeing that, if the Arabs were allowed their own way, 
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they might proceed to extremities, I quickly made up 
my mind, and half covering my face with a shawl, pre- 
sented myself at the head of the staircase: 

“What is the matter, my friends, that you raise such 
an outcry? Tell me what you want, and although the 
Pasha is absent, I will do what I can to oblige you.” 

“The matter!” said one of them, who appeared to be 
one of the ringleaders. “They have lately established, 
at the gates of the city, a duty upon all the merchandise 
we bring in, in such a manner that we are obliged to pay 
before we have sold any thing; moreover, the license to 
collect this tax has been conferred upon a Frenchman ; 
so that we are toiling to enrich an infidel. We wish the 
duty to be removed.” 

“Tam on your side,” I answered; “I had pledged the 
Pasha not to impose this tax, but an order from the Sul- 
tan compelled him to do so, and he was forced to obey ; 
the Frenchman of whom you complain is not responsi- 
ble. Moreover, we have written to Constantinople to 
ask for the suppression of this levy; in two or three 
days we shall receive a reply; there is every reason to 
believe that the Padishah, who is a father to his subjects, 
will grant the abolition which we have solicited.” 

At these words they all cried out, “God bless the wife 
of our governor! Allah protect our Pasha! ° Long live 
our Sultan! Amin! Amin!” 

“In praying for your master, you do well,” I replied ; 
“always continue to act thus, and you will obtain what- 
ever is just. Return to your homes, and as soon as the 
answer arrives it shall be proclaimed.” 

They withdrew, satisfied at the result of their proceed- 
ing. As for me, I was better pleased to see them de- 
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part than I cared to show. I returned to my apartment 
attended by their clamorous blessings. 

The next morning I summoned the cavas-baschi, and 
asked him the names of the principal authors of the dis- 
turbances of the day before. He named fifteen. I im- 
mediately directed him, as usual in such cases, to seize 
them—an order which was executed before they left 
their homes. They were forthwith sent into exile, and 
were not permitted to return until their spirit had been 
completely subdued. It may be that some among them 
were innocent, but in such affairs it seems preferable to 
run the risk of inflicting some slight suffering both on 
the innocent and the guilty, rather than to excite popu- 
lar passions by proceeding in the regular course of jus- 
tice in order to apportion the blame attaching to each. 
In the East these nice distinctions are not attended to; 
guilty and innocent are arrested, and chastisement in- 
flicted upon them. 

For five or six’ years past, a young Circassian, whom 
Thad bought, had been growing up in my house. Thad 
given her a certain education, and at the age of four- 
teen she acted as governess to my daughter Aisheh, who 
was scarcely five years old. 

Although my husband was extremely good, and very 
affectionate toward me, there grew up in my mind a 
jealous thought; I feared lest the Pasha, charmed with 
this young person, whose pleasing expression of counte- 
nance was relieved by a certain air of distinction, might 
wish to associate her with me in the capacity of a second 
wife, the Mussulman law allowing as many as four law- 
ful wives. 

I determined to take advantage of the governor’s ab- 
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sence, to rid myself of every ground of fear by removing 
this girl; but I reflected in vain; I could find no means 
of satisfying this desire without disclosing the feelings 
that influenced my conduct. One morning my attention 
was drawn to sundry groans and lamentations coming 
from the streets; I perceived some hired mourners ac- 
companying the funeral of the wife of a caimakam. 
This sight distressed me, for I had known and loved the 
deceased; but the circumstance suggested to me a sud- 
den idea; I resolved to give my Circassian maid in mar- 
riage to the officer who now found himself a widower. 
This project was quite capable of being realized; the 
deceased, a Turkish lady of about forty-five, had her 
face pock-marked all over, and was consequently very 
plain; her husband, of the same age, was still vigorous 
and well-preserved. As the men are‘not in the habit of 
remaining a long time deprived of a wife, and frequent- 
ly remarry within the very week of their late wife’s bur- 
_ jal, I resolved to make short work of the matter; more- 
over, the near return of the Pasha prompted me to haste. 
Isent my housekeeper to that of the colonel; she talk- 
ed with this woman about the match which I offered her 
master. It was accepted with enthusiasm, for the officer 
could not find at Jerusalem any but Arab women, as 
ugly as they were dirty; on the other hand, he was not 
ignorant that she who was proposed as his bride was 
beautiful, and, further, he thought himself highly hon- 
ored in having for a wife one brought up in the house 
of the Pasha, and through whom he might hope for ad- 
vancement. He therefore showed himself quite favora- 
ble to the prompt conclusion of a marriage which I de- 
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Three days before that fixed for the ceremony, I sent 
the trousseau, which was my gift. Tbe trunks contain- 
ing the clothing, the beds, and every thing needful, were 
placed. on camels, magnificently caparisoned, and bear- 
ing collars with large bells. Scarfs, presents for the 
camel-drivers, were tied to the necks of their animals. 
They were preceded by numerous servants, uniformly 
clad, bearing in their hands pieces of" silver plate, and 
each with a scarf worn crosswise. Thus they proceed- 
ed to the house of the future husband; the people, at- 
tracted by the sound of the bells, formed in line along 
the route of the procession, and wondered at the mag- 
nificence of the bride’s dowry. That-was all sent on the 
part of the young lady; the only present that I was 
deemed to have made was a gold snuff-box on a silver 
stand. The porters were rewarded with trifling pres- 
ents; these are generally small pieces of gold wrapped 
in flowered handkerchiefs. 

I next busied myself in getting ready the apartment | 
where the ceremony was to take place; for the betroth- 
ed, out of respect for the memory of her whom he had 
recently lost, did not wish the marriage to be celebrated 
at his own house. I had the walls of one of the largest 
rooms in the palace hung with pieces of white silk, em- 
broidered with gold; over these were disposed cashmere 
shawls, relieved by rich scarfs, and forming tapestry. 
In the centre of the room was placed a kind of throne, 
covered with velvet, on which the bride was to be seat- 
ed. When the day arrived, I had her magnificently at- 
tired in the best that my store could afford, which I lent 
her for the occasion ; this was an Arab costume. 

She wore large trowsers of red silk, embroidered with 
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gold; over them a robe of white gauze, striped with silk 
of me same color; then came a vest of green velvet, em- 
broidered with aod. with a triangular opening in front, 
So as to expose the bosom; the sleeves were narrow, cut 
open from the wrists to tie middle of the fore-arm, and 
furnished with a great many small buttons. on her 
hair, which was cut square on the forehead, and arranged 
Beriade in long, hanging tresses, and adoriles with golden 
sequins, was placed a rich tarboosh of red velvet, also 
garnished with sequins, and embroidered and adorned 
with pearls. On the forehead, the checks, and the chin, 
were written verses in praise of the tasiynd, by means 
of spangles of gold, pasted on the face. The head was 
covered with a thick veil of gauze, worked in gold, form- 
ed of one piece, of which half fell in front, the other half 
behind. 

Thad sent my Ayaja-kadun (housekeeper) to invite the 
ladies of the principal authorities of the country ; for that 
purpose she left a little candle at the house of each. On 
the morning of the appointed day they came in great 
numbers, and seemed charmed to find that the nuptials 
were to be celebrated after the fashion of their country. 
I allowed them to act, as they understood the matter. 
All, taking their seats in the chamber that had been pre- 
pared, began to smoke their narghilés, which they had 
brought for that purpose. The bride, throwing back her 
veil, went and kissed the hand of each, after which she 
placed herself on the raised throne assigned to her. 

Such an assemblage was an enchanting spectacle. 
There were about one hundred ladies, the greater part 
very dark-complexioned, young and pretty, and all were 
clad in their finest costumes. Some were distinguished 
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by their large tresses, adorned with sequins; others wore 
on their shoulders a kind of belt, formed of eight or ten 
large pieces of gold; some had tassels of large pearls, 
placed on each side of their faces. With them the prin- | 
cipal extravagance was in gold and pearls, just as in 
Turkey diamonds constitute the most valued article of 
ornament. The singular noise that was heard at every 
movement they made; the gold they carried on their 
persons; the variety and brilliancy of the colors dis- 
played in their costumes; the different shapes and sizes 
of their narghilés, some green, others red or blue, all con- 
tributed to the remarkable character of this assembly. 

One of the party commenced a song, accompanied by 
the oudowm (an instrument composed of two small tam- 
bourines placed together on the ground, and beaten with 
two drumsticks), and the ¢ar, or large tambourine. Two 
of the principal assistants began to dance: they stood 
facing each other at a certain distance, then they swayed 
themselves forward and backward successively, follow- 
ing the time marked by the music. This dance allows 
no movement of the legs; the feet scarcely stir. The 
performers balance themselves on their haunches, inclin- 
ing their heads right or left, make graceful gestures with 
their arms, and assume attitudes most charming and 
most impassioned ; every thing breathes in them, while 
dancing, an ardent yet restrained voluptuousness. 

The dancing was kept up until all, old and young, the 
wives of the cadi (judge), the nakib (first interpreter of 
the law), the zmam (priest), and of other officers, civil 
and military, of every rank, had successively taken part 
In it. 

After the ball, supper was served up. The attendants 
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brought sofras (round thin planks or plates of wood, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, bronze, marble, and other ma- 
terials), each of which was placed on a stool about a foot 
high. Round each of these tables ten guests, seated 
on cushions, were accommodated. All the dishes were 
served at the same time—soup, meat, rice, dessert. Ev- 
ery one washed her hands before taking her seat, and 
helped herself with her fingers to whatever she fancied ; 
there were neither plates, nor spoons, nor forks. 

The supper over, all rise from table, and again seat 
themselves to take coffee and smoke narghilés. At sun- 
set all the ladies present wrap themselves in a long piece 
of white stuff, which conceals their costume, and with 
which they cover their faces, excepting the eyes. he 
bride does likewise; then they all issue forth to escort 
her to the house of her husband. Four of the guests 
bear over her head, by means of staves, a canopy of red 
cloth, shaped like a tent, and open in front. The bride- 
groom, standing at the door of his house, welcomes the 
cortége, and scatters small pieces of money, while all the 
women cry low, lou, low! recite verses in honor of the 
bride, and loudly declare their good wishes in her favor. 
The bridegroom then goes out, while the whole assem- 
blage enters the house; the bride takes her seat on the 
divan, and kisses the hands of the assistants as they sev- 
erally withdraw. ‘'T'wo old female slaves then raise her 
veil, and give her some refreshment. 

At eight o'clock, at the time when the night’s prayer 
is offered, the husband, leaving the mosque where the 
nuptial prayers have been said, comes, accompanied by 
a numerous suite of acquaintances, carrying lighted can- 
dles or torches, and chanting prayers; the priest pushes 
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the newly married man into his house by the shoulders, 
and, after drinking a glass of sherbet, they all retire. 

Then the husband goes up stairs and seats himself 
on a chair, while his wife, accompanied by two old 
female slaves, each carrying a candle, presents herself 
before him, and all three dance; they withdraw, change 
the bride’s dress, and return to renew the dance. This 
performance is repeated until all the robes in the trous- 
seau have been put on. The husband then takes his 
wife by the hand and enters the bed-chamber with her. 

The next morning the newly-married husband, as was 
the custom, came to thank me. I made him a present 
of a beautiful Arab horse. Five or six days afterward 
I was informed of the arrival of the governor. The cai- 
makam went to meet him, and kissed the hem of his 
robe, as soon as he accosted him. 

“What new thing has happened, that you should pay 
me this mark of deference?” 

“I am the husband of the young lady who was 
brought up in your house.” 

“Oh!” cried the Pasha; “then you are my son-in- 
law.” And they continued to converse familiarly until 
they reached the city. 

When the Pasha entered the house, I felt very uneasy 
as to the manner in which he would take the affair. 

‘It appears that you have been celebrating certain 
nuptials during my absence.... Well, you have amused 
yourself, and you have done well.” 

Seeing him in this frame of mind, I was satisfied, both 
because my arbitrary conduct met with no reproach, and 
because I saw myself freed from all disturbing causes of 
jealousy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Nazly-Hanum, Daughter of Mehemet-Ali, Viceroy of Ligypt, invites 
me to visit her.—My Reception—Her Oharacter.—I visit Alex- 
andria and Cairo. 

One Friday that I received, as I did every week, the 
wives of certain subordinate officials, the eunuch in at- 
tendance came to tell me that an old lady, accompanied 
by a slave and a eunuch, had arrived, bringing a letter 
for me. I directed that she should be admitted into one 
of our finest apartments, until my reception was at an 
end. As soon as I was at liberty, I went to see what 
this person wanted. She was lady -in-waiting to the 
Princess Nazly-Hanum, daughter of Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt. She brought a letter from her mis- 
tress, in which the writer informed me that, having heard 
me spoken of as a person of ability, and highly energet- 
ic, I should be conferring on her a great pleasure if I 
would spend a few days in Egypt with her. I was nat- 
urally obliged to offer hospitality to the messenger of 
her highness, and to those who accompanied her. 

I acquainted my husband with this invitation, and 
asked permission to comply with the request of the prin- 
cess. ‘‘ You are obliged to go to her,” said he, “ for an 
Invitation coming from a person of such rank is a com- 
mand.” 

Taking with me my daughter Aisheh, two slaves, and 
a eunuch, and accompanied by the messenger of the 
princess, I went to Jaffa, and embarked for Alexandria, 
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where I found the equipages and servants of her high- 
ness in readiness. The carriages were all fitted with red 
embroidered velvet; instead of windows the two sides 
were furnished with gilt trellis-work, to admit the air. 
We immediately went to take up our residence with the 
princess, at her palace of Mahmudieh, which, situated 
near the Nile, in the centre of a magnificent garden, had 
quite the appearance of a European structure. The mo- 
saics which were set in the floors of the inner apartments 
were remarkably fine. 

After getting out of the carriage in one of the courts, I 
entered a spacious vestibule, beyond which was a mag- 
nificent staircase leading to the upper rooms. On each 
side of the passages were drawn up lines of female 
slaves, dressed in silks of brilliant hues, and wearing 
necklaces, ear-rings, and bracelets of great value. ‘To do 
me honor, other slaves took me under the arms, as 
though to assist me up stairs, while others again, and 
some eunuchs, supported the skirts of my /eradje (a large 
mantle), sweeping the ground, closed in front, garnished 
with immense pagoda sleeves, and a tippet. I was re- 
ceived at the head of the stairs by the princess’s treas- 
urer, who introduced me into a large hall, where she 
made me sit down and rest before being presented to her 
mistress. 

Shortly afterward the treasurer came to inform me 
that her highness was waiting to receive me. I found 
her seated on a magnificent divan, and calmly smoking a 
long chibouk. On seeing me, she rose, and, with a firm 
step, approached and bid me welcome. ‘The princess 
was of the middle height, and of a somewhat dark com- 
plexion; her face bore the impress of a degree of energy 
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and passion not commonly met with; her eye, penetra- 
ting and bold, denoted intelligence. I prostrated myself 
to the ground; she graciously bowed in acknowledgment 
of my salutation, inviting me, by a motion of her hand, to 
take my seat on a divan placed opposite to her own. 

Around the apartment stood sundry old women, who 
were employed to entertain the princess by relating 
stories. As soon as I had taken my place, a chibouk 
was brought me, and I began to smoke. The princess 
then commenced the conversation, complimenting me at 
a considerable length on the good reports she had heard 
of me. We then talked on various subjects. Nazly- 
Hanum gave proofs of a shrewd intellect, and an exten- 
sive knowledge of Eastern affairs. During our conver- 
sation glasses of sherbet were brought in, variously per- 
fumed, and lastly coffee. After we had conversed for 
about half an hour, I took leave of the princess, and re- 
tired to the apartments prepared for me. Like the rost 
of the rooms in the palace, they were magnificently fur- 
nished; divans, cushions, hangings of embroidered vel- 
vet, were in every chamber. When the dinner-hour ar- 
rived, Nazly-Hanum dined alone with me. The table, 
covered with embroidered silk, was garnished with nu- 
merous dishes, served on silver plate of rare workman- 
ship; even the spoons were ornamented with precious 
stones. 

During the repast we talked very little. Presently 
we rose, and went to sit in the garden, where we all sat 
round a table smoking and taking coffee. Toward ten 
o'clock fruit was brought, and sherbet in golden cups, 
adorned, together with their covers, with diamonds. The 
princess began to drink both brandy and wine, and to 
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talk familiarly with me; then she permitted several of 
the oldest of her slaves to sit near us. One of them act- 
ed the part of her lover; they both began talking about 
affairs of gallantry, and exciting themselves. Nazly, in 
fact, had formed in her youth many amorous intrigues ; 
but as she could only see her lovers by stealth, and for 
brief moments, she had adopted the plan of having all 
sorts of fun in the harem. I was present at this scene, 
which became more animated in proportion as the two 
principal actresses got more intoxicated. In the mean 
time, some young slaves danced, accompanying them- 
selves with zaganels (castanets of copper), while others 
sang. Those whose duty constrained them to remain 
standing round the room fell down with fatigue; it 
could be seen, from their appearance, that they were ac- 
customed to pass the night without sleep. They were 
forced to endure this weariness without a sign of impa- 
tience, for if their mistress observed it, she would have 
had them beaten unmercifully; many had even died 
from the ill-treatment they had suffered under such cir- 
cumstances. 

‘Eventually, being weary of such revolting scenes of 
debauchery and selfishness, toward midnight I requested 
permission to retire. 

I was reconducted to my apartments by the person 
who had called on me at Jerusalem. Out of compli- 
ment, I asked her to be seated for a short time near me. 
She began talking to me about Nazly. 

“You have seen cur mistress: she passes all her 
nights as she has commenced this. She rises at noon, 
and spends her days in visiting, driving, drinking, and 
amusing herself. 
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“Formerly, although the Egyptian ladies are far more 
strictly confined than the Turks, she found means, thanks 
to the fear with which she inspired us, and the frequent 
absences of her husband, to introduce, with impunity, 
her lovers into the harem. She usually insured their 
reticence by having them put to death; but these mur- 
ders having made some noise, she has given up that kind 
of pastime. 

‘“We are all very unhappy under her. She is excess: 
ively capricious and cruel. During her husband’s life- 
time, he having one day said to a slave who was pour- 
ing out water for him, ‘Enough, my lamb;’ this word, 
reported to his wife, put her into a fury. Forthwith 
she ordered the poor girl to be killed; then she had the 
head stuffed with rice, cooked in an oven, and placed on 
a large dish surrounded with rice. When the defterdar 
came to his dinner, his wife had this strange dish served 
up to him, saying, ‘Help yourself to a piece of your 
lamb.’ At this word he threw his napkin on the table, 
went away, never re-appeared for a long time after, and 
had no longer any affection for his wife. If he did not 
separate from her, it was because he was bent upon keep- 
ing her riches, and remaining the son-in-law of Mehemet- 
Ali. This jealousy extends to those of her slaves who 
minister to her passions; at the least suspicion of infidel- 
ity she dooms them to die under the lash.” 

She related many more instances of the violent char- 
acter of her cruel and imperious mistress. “If she has 
induced you to come here,” said this good old lady, “ it 
is because she has heard you spoken of as one who has 
traveled in Kurope and in Arabia, and who knows many 
things calculated to entertain her. However, her high- 
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ness is very generous, and you will have no cause to 
complain of her.” This conversation was prolonged to 
a late hour. 

Tt was about ten o’clock next morning, and I had not 
yet risen, when the princess entered my room, attended 
by two slaves. She had evidently got up earlier than 
usual. ‘ What!” cried she, “you still in bed, my dear?” 
Then coming up to me, she’ embraced me, and began to 
pay me a thousand compliments. Finally she withdrew, 
saying that she was going to wait for me. 

I was soon dressed, and found the princess jdcscoe 
ing some designs for jewelry which she wished to have 
prepared. “Come,” she exclaimed, “you shall give me 
your advice.” We together proceeded to examine the 
designs. When we had made our selection, she sent for 
two. caskets, each upward of three feet foe and wide 
and deep in proportion. ‘“ Now,” said she, “let us 
choose the stones.” These caskets were filled with an 
infinite number of diamonds, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious stones, the greater part very large, and altogether 
of incalculable value. She was on the point of locking 
them up again, when she remarked, all of a sudden, “I 
am going to make you a little present: here are two dia- 
monds; get one made into a ring.for yourself and the 
other for your husband.” Each of these gems was worth 
upward of five thousand francs. 

She then asked for a large casket. This was full of 
long bars of gold. 

‘‘T intend,” said Nazly, “to have these ingots made 
into plate. What is your opinion ?” 

“T think,” replied I, “that vessels of massive gold would 
be extremely heavy; those of silver are much lighter.” 
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“You are right. I will apply the contents of this box 
to another purpose.” Then taking two or three of the 
bars, she cast them at the feet of a slave. ‘See, they 
are for thee,” she said. 

At the invitation of her highness, I went down into 
the garden. This was remarkably beautiful. The date- 
palms, orange-trees, flowers, and shrubs were arranged 
with a degree of art not often seen, especially in the 
Hast. The very walls were covered with verdure. Here 
and there elegant kiosques, in the midst of which grace- 
ful jets of water refreshed and cooled the air, contributed 
to the charm of the scene. I walked about for some 
time, accompanied by women, each of whom wore on 
her neck a white handkerchief, adorned with embroider- 
ed verses, the distinguishing mark of those who were 
in the good graces of their mistress. The latter present- 
ly made her appearance. 

‘What do you think of my garden?” said she. “Are 
you pleased with the climate of Eeypt?” 

“The garden and the climate are both very fine, and 
in every respect agreeable; but how could I enlarge 
upon their praises, when it is to you that such praises 
are due?” 

She smiled at this compliment, and testified her satis- 
faction by gently pinching my cheek. “If you would 
like to see something of the country, let us go out,” she 
said. We then each took a /eradje, and over it a bourko, 
a kind of hood which completely covers the head and 
neck, and admits the light through holes made in front 
of the eyes. The features of the women are nowhere 
concealed with so much care as in Egypt; everywhere 
else they have their faces covered with a yashmak, a 
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slight veil of silk gauze. We got into our carriage, the 
trellis of which was not so thick as to hinder us from 
seeing any thing, and went to the palace of Ibrahim- 
Pasha, brother er Nazly- -Hanum. We were both re- 
ceived with the same ceremony that had attended my 
arrival at the residence of the princess. She introduced 
me to Ibrahim’s wives, and praised me highly to them. 
I went over the palace, which was as richly furnished as 
that of my amiable hostess. The women who lived in 
it were all young, and far more beautiful than those of 
Nazly’s establishment. They all bore on their counte- 
nances the impress of fear and of ennui. An old slave, 

with a cheerful expression (for the old slaves are gener- 
ally more gay than the young), conducted me all over. 

She told me that the Pasha was of a terribly jealous dis- 
position. ‘A black eunuch,” said she,“ becoming enam- 
ored of a Circassian of rare beauty, of whom our mas- 
ter was passionately fond, was naturally rejected by her, 
and resolved to effect her ruin. One day he placed, as 
though it had been forgotten, a man’s cloak near the Cir- 
cassian girl’s door. When the Pasha, preceded by two 
eunuchs carrying torches, arrived at the door, and saw 
this garment, he was transported with rage. 

“<¢ What is this?’ he cried. 

““* My lord,’ answered the wicked eunuch, ‘no doubt 
it belongs to some one who has been with the Circassian, 
and has fled at your approach.’ 

“Tbrahim-Pasha knocked rudely; the poor girl came 
to open the door; at that instant our master, drawing his 
handjer (a short curyed dagger), struck her dead. You 
may readily understand that, with a master so suspicious, 
and so ready to believe calumnies, we can not be happy.” 
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I returned to Nazly, and we were served with a su- 
perb cold collation, after which we went into the garden, 
which was still more magnificent than that of the princess. 
All the Pasha’s wives accompanied us. They were Cir- 
cassians and Greeks, of a gentle disposition, and gener- 
ally beautiful, but badly educated. Then we went to 
the warm bath, while slaves sought to entertain us by 
dancing, and singing to the derbowka—a kind of man- 
doline. When night came we returned to her highness’s 
palace. 

One of the tale-tellers then gave us one of the stories 
which they are accustomed to recite. There are about 
ten. Hach woman knows onc or two of them, which she 
repeats; when there is any poetry, she sings it. Those 
who go through recitations of this kind have no other 
employment. 

Next we were given a representation of karagheuz, or 
Chinese shadows. Those who directed the movements 
of the marionettes introduced imaginary characters, 
whose dialogue was full of allusions to the acts of the 
princess and of the various members of her establish- 
ment. In a general way, pantomimes, or tales revealed 
in the acting, are produced on this limited stage; it is 
the theatre of the Orientals. In Turkey it is often em- 
ployed as the means of communicating to the Sultan or 
some other great personage what no one would dare to 
tell them openly. 

On the morrow, taking with me Fatmah, the lady who 
was sent on the mission to me, we dressed ourselves like 
merchants’ wives, and went to see the town. What most 
struck me was the horrible filth that prevailed every- 
where. In the bazar the female fellahs were covered 
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from head to foot with a long surtout of blue linen. 
These women do not generally conceal their face. Their 
garments were in rags, and threadbare. The fruit, the 
bread, the vegetables, were literally covered with myri- 
ads of black or bluish flies, because the venders did not 
give themselves the trouble of covering their wares. It 
surprised me that any one could purchase such articles, 
offered by such filthy saleswomen. Swarms of squalid 
children, barely covered with miserable rags, infested the 
environs of the market; the streets leading to it were, so 
to speak, impassable, on account of the heaps of filth 
that had accumulated. We went into several shops; it 
was just as bad. I could not possibly understand how 
these people could live amidst such an atmosphere of 
stench. ‘The merchants, dressed in long jubbehs (mantles 
with long sleeves), their heads covered with large tur- 
bans, and their feet bare, stood at the doors of their 
shops, which were left open to show what was sold, as 
they had neither sign nor stall. The streets, very nar- 
row, and. generally: unpaved, were continually cut up, 
sometimes by carriages, before which ran a person clad 
only in a blouse of blue linen, reaching to the knee, and 
bandaged round the loins; sometimes by hired asses, pre- 
ceded or followed by young boys, and mounted by men 
or women. 

These asses, very handsome—for Egypt is celebrated 
in that respect—are extremely convenient. For about 
two or three pence you can go all over the town on one, 
and two young conductors are at your service. Ifyou 
stop anywhere, you fix the time when they are to return 
for you, and you pay only as for one taking up. 

Now and then we visited the cafés, which were distin- 
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guished by benches placed out in the street where men 
sat, gravely occupied in smoking and drinking. Here 
and there we met Arab women singing maonals (coup- . 
lets) to the sound of the ¢ar, or tambourine. 

Finally we arrived at a quarter called the Course, 
where are to be seen houses built in the European style, 
and shops. with glazed fronts, showing the goods tasteful- 
ly arranged. ‘The trees planted before the houses make 
this square resemble that of a town in the south of 
France. 

Shortly afterward, taking with me Fatmah and several 
more of the princess’s women, I left for Cairo, in car- 
riages belonging to her highness. As soon as we got 
beyond the walls of Alexandria, it seemed as if we had 
entered a vast furnace. After suffering greatly from this 
excessive heat, we put up at the palace of Halim-Pasha, 
at Shoubrah. I went to visit the town of Cairo, which 
comprises a great number of palaces, surrounded by mag- 
nificent gardens and squares. ‘The bazars are numer- 
ous, and a different kind of merchandise is sold in each. 
Among the merchants, dealers in trinkets, jewelers, and 
others, are many Europeans. This town did not please 
me as much as Alexandria, which, refreshed by the sea- 
breezes, and the flowing waters of the Nile, was a most 
agreeable place to live in; whereas Cairo, on the con- 
trary, only separated from the desert by the river, has an 
excessively hot climate. Many of the inhabitants suffer 
from ophthalmia. Another inconvenience is that there is 
no other water than that of the Nile, which is exceeding- 
ly brackish and unpleasant to drink, even when filtered. 
The scorpions, the serpents, and the musquitoes add to 
the discomforts of the country. 
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After spending some time at Cairo I returned to Alex- 
andria, where I staid about a fortnight longer. I then 
took leave of the princess, and embarked on a steam-ves- 
sel which conveyed me to Beyrout. This town is built 
in the form of an amphitheatre, on a hill, the base of 
which forms the port. It serves as the residence of the 
wali, or governor-general of Palestine. The houses are 
surrounded by immense gardens, planted with mulberry- 
trees. Water is very scarce, and is brought from a great 
distance. The population is largely employed in the 
management of silk-worm nurseries. There are also 
extensive silk manufactories, and the dealers in satin 
damask are numerous. After resting two days in the 
palace of the wali, I resumed, by road, my journey to 
Jerusalem, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mehemet-Pasha is recalled —The Journey from Jerusalem to Con- 
stantinople.—My Husband is appointed Governor of Belgrad.— 
We repair to that new Post. 


AxouT three months afttr my return, there arrived 
from Constantinople an order recalling my husband, and 
appointing a new governor. 

In the Hast, when an official is recalled, he is account- 
ed of less consideration than the lowest of the inhabit- 
ants. From all parts signs of discontent were displayed. 
The chief complaints lodged against us were that Me- 
hemet-Pasha proceeded with too great severity against 
the Arabs, both those who had rebelled and those ac- 
cused of crimes, and that I was too greedy for money 
and presents. 

The Pasha resolved that I should take my departure 
first, with our principal effects and our servants, before 
the arrival of his successor, and thus, being still in the 
possession of authority, he could be on his guard against 
the malevolent. He furnished me with an escort of 
Bashi-bozouks, and told me to go and wait for him at 
Akiah, where he would meet me and take me to Con- 
stantinople. 

I followed a different route to that which we took on 
our former journey, On the second day the commander 
of the escort was informed that a dispute had arisen be- 
tween the inhabitants of a neighboring village and those 
of the town through which we were going to pass, and 
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they had come to blows that.self-same day. Indeed, we 
heard the distant sound of the firing. What complicated 
the matter was the circumstance that both parties were 
equally hostile to my husband, who had severely chas- 
tised them for their repeated and sanguinary outbreaks. 
The dehly-baschi was sorely embarrassed as to what he 
should do. ~ 

‘‘ Believe me,” I said, ‘there is only one way of avoid- 
ing the danger that threatens us and continuing our 
journey in peace. Instead of going straightforward, we 
must make the circuit of the village which we have to 
pass, enter it by the gate which looks upon the road from 
Akiah, and you say to the inhabitants that I am the 
wife of the new governor, just arrived from Constanti- 
nople, and whom you are escorting to Jerusalem.” 

This stratagem, carried into effect, succeeded beyond 
all expectation. As soon as they learned that the new 
governor’s harem was approaching the combat ceased. 
The Arabs and their sheiks came to meet me, raising 
shouts in my honor. They conducted me, with great 
pomp, to the house of the wealthiest inhabitant in the 
place. The women received me with all the respect and 
all the good-will possible. They served up an excellent 
supper, and did their very best to make me comfortable. 

“We are happy,” said they, “to see you take the place 
of our late Pasha. He was so cruel that he punished by 
exile or imprisonment the least appearance of rebellion. 
One could never obtain any benefit from him, save by 
robbing one’s self for the benefit of his wife.” 

“We have heard that spoken of in Constantinople,” I 
replied, “and for that reason it has been determined to 
send a new governor to Jerusalem, to repair the evils 
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you have hitherto endured; you will find the new 
Pasha as humane as the former showed himself rigorous, 
and I trust you will be satisfied with him.” 

I tranquilly passed the night among’ these good folks. 
In the morning the sheik’s wife came to offer me a ring, 
richly chased, which I was obliged to accept, for fear of 
exciting the displeasure or distrust of my entertainers. 

My escort having assembled, we again set out on our 
march, the dehly-baschi and his men rejoicing greatly at 
the success of our trick. As they had given themselves 
out as Bashi-bozouks sent to Jerusalem in charge of the 
harem of the new Pasha, they had been very well treated; 
the greater part of the night had been spent in festivities 
on their account. We repeated, at the last halting-place, 
the performance that had proved so successful the day 
before, and so arrived without inconvenience at Akiah 
on the fourth day after setting out from Jerusalem. 

The governor of the town, formerly steward to the 
Wali of Beyrout, who had procured his nomination to 
our post at Jerusalem, received me with great demon- 
strations of respect. Knowing that my husband had 
been sent for to Constantinople, and presuming that he 
might-be nominated to a high post, he wished to secure 
his good graces by treating me to the best of his ability. 
On the night of my arrival he had me serenaded, and 
commanded a superb exhibition of fire-works in my 
honor. 

This worthy governor was about fifty years old, pock- 
marked, and extremely plain. Introduced to his wife, 
she received me very graciously. She was a person of 
about twenty-three, very pretty, the daughter of a mer- 


chant at Broussa. As soon as we had conversed for a 
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moment, we discovered such mutual sympathy, that we 
soon became like two friends of ten years’ standing. 
Next morning I was with her when her husband, going 
to the bath, sent to ask for some linen he required. 

“Carefully observe,” said she, to the slave charged 
with this commission, “ with whom the Pasha is going to 
the bath, and with whom he converses.” 

“My dear friend,” said I, as soon as the slave had 
gone, “it seems to me that you have a very singular 
idea, in allowing yourself to be jealous of such a hus- 
band.” 

“Ah!” she cried, “ you don’t know what a man he is. 
He has made me the mother of two children, aged re- 
spectively three and two years. I procured, to take 
charge of them, a woman of Chios, about forty years old, 
and pock-marked. I had full confidence in her, and was 
far from supposing that she could attract the attentions 
of my husband. A fortnight passed, and one morning I 
awoke early, and did not find the Pasha by my side. In 
great distress, I put on my pelisse, and went to see what 
had become of him. I found him in the servant’s bed- 
room with gold in his hand, which he was endeavoring 
to induce her to accept. At this sight I swooned away. 
Hearing me fall, my faithless husband was greatly alarm- 
ed on seeing me there, and hurried away into the selam- 
lik, leaving the partner of his guilt to reconduct me to 
my chamber. Indignant at such deceit, and resolved 
not to survive my shame and sorrow, for I dearly loved 
my husband, I swallowed a ball of opium which I had in 
the house. I soon began to manifest all the symptoms 
of poisoning. A doctor was called in, and he succeeded 
in counteracting the effects of the poison. In ten days I 
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was beginning to get well again. As the Pasha and I 
have not yet made peace with one another, I fear he will 
make another attempt to have a talk with his Greek 
favorite. You see it is not without reason that I charge 
my slave to watch him.” 

Such was the story told by this poor woman. I did 
my best to console her, telling her that, while becoming 
reconciled to her husband, she should insist on his slave 
being sold, and thereby she would have no further anx- 
lety. 

Mehemet-Pasha arrived soon after, and we remained 
two days at Akiah, and then went on to Beyrout. On 
our way we had to pass through an extremely mountain- 
ous district. Several times I was obliged to leave the 
taktaravan, or palanquin, and mount on horseback; for 
the road, flanked by precipices, was so narrow that it 
was dangerous to remain in the palanquin. One of the 
horses might make a false step, and precipitate me down 
some ravine, while the size of the vehicle still further in- 
creased the danger. After resting one night at Beyrout, 
we took the steamer for Constantinople. As was cus- 
tomary, my husband had engaged the saloon for his ha- 
rem. When a lady wishes to go on deck, she must put 
on the yashmak and the feradje, as when she goes out in 
a town. <A pavilion of canvas is, moreover, arranged on 
the different packet-boats, to conceal the ladies from the 
eyes of Europeans who embark in the same vessel with 
them. 

We staid at the same house where we had suffered so 
much before our appointment to Akiah. Thinking that 
we should not have to wait long before we got a new 
post, we only furnished two apartments, leaving the re- 
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mainder of our effects packed up. As soon as we ar- 
rived we had a visit from my husband’s capu-djo-hadar, 
the name given to a kind of agent, who goes to the Porte 
for dispatches on account of some two or three function- 
aries whom he represents, and solicits for them vacant 
offices superior to those which they are then enjoying. 
He came to tell us that there was a report abroad that 
the governorship of Belgrad was about to be conferred 
on Mehemet-Pasha, although he was only a mirimiran, 
or general of division; whereas this command is not gen- 
erally given to any one under the rank of a muchir, or 
field-marshal. This favor was owing to Reshid-Pasha, 
the grand vizier, the political friend and supporter of my 
husband. 

A. fortnight had hardly elapsed when we heard several 
couriers hurrying to our house, and uttering shouts of 
joy. Thirty mekters, or couriers, people who hang about 
the Porte to learn the news, came, in fact, to announce 
the nomination of Mehemet-Pasha as governor of Bel- 
grad. 

After receiving numerous visits of congratulation, we 
left Constantinople to proceed to our new post. A pack- 
et-boat brought us to Varna in abominable weather, and 
over a frightfully rough sea. There we landed, and, af- 
ter a short journey, embarked again ona steamboat. As 
we were passing Widin, the governor invited us to stay. 
As it was night, he sent to meet us a great number of 
torch-bearers, and also his carriages, and thus we were 
conducted to the palace. We were very kindly received, 
and I passed the night with the four wives of the Pasha, 
Turkish women, as ignorant and as old as wives of the 
time of the Sultan Mahmud could possibly be. Aga- 
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Hussein-Pasha had formerly been an aga of the Janiza- 
ries. He had participated in the massacre of that body 
by setting fire to one of their principal barracks, and so 
was promoted to the grade of muchir. A beautiful and 
sumptuous supper was placed before us. In the morn- 
ing we re-embarked at four o'clock, but were soon 
obliged to leave the steamboat, a dam preventing our 
passage higher up the river. We then had to avail our- 
selves of horrible flat-boats, drawn by oxen, to clear that 
part of the Danube where the shallowness presented an 
obstacle to the passage of steamers. I preferred to go 
ashore, and follow on foot the barges in which the bag- 
gage and the slaves were stowed. I thus enjoyed the 
prospect of the beautiful defile bordering on the river. 
We afterward took a small steamer at the point where 
the stream again became navigable, and by that means 
arrived off Belgrad. Instead of landing on the Turkish 
bank, the Pasha stopped at Semlin, on the Austrian side, 
to pay his compliments to the commander, who gave us 
a favorable reception, placed a house at our disposal, and 
sent a military band to play under my windows while 
he conferred with my husband. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Residence at Belgrad.—Monotony of our Existence there.—Revolt of 
the Serbians, and my Visit to the Prince. 


Tre following morning we crossed the Danube, and 
found the Turkish troops drawn up to receive us. They 
escorted us to the fortress, which stands on an elevation 
overlooking the town, which is built on an amphitheatre, 
stretching upward along the River Sava. ‘The palace is 
situated in the centre of the fort; casemates are placed 
under the batteries to serve as a refuge in case of siege, 
and these gates must be passed before you reach the 
principal court-yard, on which the palace abuts. . 

Residence at this place was not very agreeable. We 
had no garden, and I attempted to obtain some recrea- 
tion by walks in the surrounding country, but it was ut- 
terly barren; there was no verdure, and only a tree here 
and there at long intervals. The only: herds or flocks I 
ever came across were composed exclusively of swine. 
The Serbian population being hostile to the Turks, I had 
no acquaintance except among the old wives of officials 
who were superannuated, and compelled by the Govern- 
ment to reside on the spot. 

The princess, wife of the reigning Prince Alexander, 
came to call upon me, and I received her at the foot of 
the staircase—a mark of attention which produced a 
great effect upon her, since none of the Turkish ladies 
who had preceded me had ever taken the trouble so to 
receive a Christian. They would remain sitting on their 
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divans, and would never return the calls made on them. 
On the contrary, with the governor’s permission, I went 
in a carriage, escorted by cawases, to see the princess, 
Her husband met me in the court-yard of his palace, and, 
by his orders, his guard was drawn up in a double line, 
through which I passed, while the band played the na- 
tional Ottoman march. He took me by the hand and 
conducted me to his wife, who received me, attended by 
her two daughters, lovely girls of sixteen and fourteen 
respectively. All three were in the national Serbian 
costume—red cap, worn on the side of the head, with a 
tassel hanging over the shoulder; plaited hair, the plaits 
being turned back on the forehead; embroidered jacket, 
with large sleeves, inside which were other and falling 
sleeves of muslin; and a short skirt reaching to the an- 
kle. After exchanging a few words, I took my leave of 
their highnesses, and was reconducted to my carriage in 
the same ceremonious manner as that in which I had 
been received. 

-Belgrad was then an ill-built town ; itsstreets were nar- 
row, dirty, and ill-paved. The shops were numerous, but 
they offered no attractions. The Belgrad of that period, 
therefore, was a very different place from what we see it 
nowadays. At that time it contained about five hun- 
dred families of Turkish origin, supported solely by pen- 
sions, given them by the Ottoman Government in con- 
sideration of the prosperity they had formerly enjoyed, 
and which the Serbians had monopolized. The cus- 
toms of this little colony differ, in some points, from 
those of Constantinople. Most of the girls have light 
hair, but when they marry they stain their hair, eye- 
lashes, and eyebrows. They also paint themselves in an 
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extraordinary manner: you may tell a married woman 
by this. Their dress is somewhat different from that of 
other Ottoman women. ‘They wear a tarboosh over a 
loose flowing handkerchief, an embroidered jacket with 
pendent sleeves, and wide trowsers, embroidered at the 
sides. 

The climate of Serbia is extremely hot in summer, and 
fevers are prevalent; in winter the cold is very severe, 
and there are heavy falls of snow. Every year the Dan- 
ube freezes, which causes numerous accidents. At a 
day’s notice, the boats find themselves shut in by the 
ice; the break-up comes with equal suddenness, and 
they are shattered to pieces without the least chance of 
avoiding the catastrophe. 

Deprived of the amusement of walking, and having 
intercourse with only a very limited number of people, I 
endeavored to occupy myself in various ways. 

During the winter the town is absolutely deprived of 
water, the river being frozen over. The ice is brought 
into the house in wooden buckets, and water procured 
by melting it. This mode of supply came very dear, so 
I purchased ten carts and the requisite number of horses, 
and engaged men to take charge of them, and my steward 
employed them in carrying ice from house to house. 
This little speculation brought me in more than a thou- 
sand francs a month—a thing not to be despised in a 
post where we had no other income than the salary paid 
us by the Porte. One day the Pasha saw one of these 
carts. ‘Whoever took up that idea ought to realize a 
famous profit,” said he to me. .I took good care not to 
let him know that the idea was my own. 

The want ofa garden distressed me so much that I re- 
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solved to have one. I ordered my steward to procure 
fifty convicts, to whom I gaye a small gratuity. very 
morning, while the Pasha was absent on the duties of 
his office, my galley-slaves were employed in clearing a 
waste piece of land by the side of our palace. A fter- 
ward they went for shrubs and plants, which I had de- 
manded from the Turkish inhabitants, and brought them, 
together with the earth that surrounded them. In about 
three weeks’ time I had a beautiful garden, embellish- 
ed with an arbor covered with climbing plants. The 
labor. over, I invited the Pasha to take a turn in the 
garden. 

‘A turn in the garden?” he cried. “Why, we have 
none!? ae 

“Very well; then let us walk on the plot of ground 
there, close by the side.” 

‘““As you please,” said he; “but I don’t know what 
fancy you have for walking in that barren place.” 

I leave my readers to conjecture his astonishment 
when he arrived at the place and saw the ground coyver- 
ed with shrubs and with flowers already full-blown. He 
could scarcely believe that all this had been done in 
twenty days. 

After this I set about the realization of a new project. 
I asked twenty young girls of the city to come to my 
house, and proceeded to teach them to spin and weave 
silk, to embroider, and do other light work of the kind. 
I gave them suitable remuneration, while teaching them 
to work; I gave them their meals also. « It’ afforded me 
great diversion to see myself surrounded by these young 
follxs, and so I passed all my days among them. 

An unlooked-for event suddenly forced us into quite 
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another occupation. One night a Turk and a Serbian 
took to quarreling. The dispute rose to such a height 
that the Christian was killed by the Mussulman. The 
latter, without. awaiting the discovery of the crime, took 
refuge in the citadel. As a vessel was leaving for Con- 
stantinople next morning, the governor made him em- 
bark in it, fearing that, if he kept him at Belgrad, he 
would be obliged to deliver up to the Serbians a man 
who had acted as a true believer in taking the life of an 
infidel. 

When the corpse was discovered, the whole town rose 
in indignation on learning that a member of the ortho- 
dox religion had been the victim of a: Mohammedan. 
The Turks resident in the town rushed in to ask our 
protection, bringing the most valuable of their effects, 
and pouring forth the terror of their souls in describing 
the excitement that prevailed. Soon we saw the popu- 
lace in arms rushing toward the citadel, raising infuri- 
ated cries, and demanding the culprit. They threatened 
to take the place by storm, and massacre the whole gar- 
rison. The Pasha, having nearly two thousand men un- 
der his command, could not resist a prolonged siege, 
while he would infallibly have succumbed to the attack 
of an enemy ten times superior in numbers. For seven 
days we remained shut up in the fort, dreading every 
instant to see the attack commenced. A state of anxiety 
so prolonged became all the more unendurable as we 
had the prospect of famine, should the situation continue 
unaltered. No one, not even the governor himself, 
dared to venture beyond the intrenchments. 

Weary of seeing ourselves deprived of all communi- 
cation with the outer world, I resolved to make an effort 
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to change the posture of affairs, to go out of the citadel 
and call on the prince. Without informing any one of 
my intention, I had my carriage prepared, and ordered 
the cawas to accompany me. This command struck 
them with amazement. They thought they were march- 
ing to certain death. For my own part, I thought that 
the insurgents would respect me as a woman. It was 
not, however, without a certain feeling of apprehension 
that I heard the vociferations which arose on all sides 
when the outer gate was opened.. My carriage, mean- 
while, advanced, surrounded by the reluctant cawasses. 
As soon as the Serbians perceived me they ceased their 
hostile demonstrations, ranged themselves respectfully 
along the road, and escorted me as far as the prince’s 
palace. His highness received me with perfect courtesy. 
The guards formed in lines on either side, and the mili- 
tary band struck up. 

“You are courageous,” said the prince, as he conduct- 
ed me to his apartments, “but the Pasha has been, in 
some degree, the cause of what has occurred, in giving 
protection to a murderer. I could not repress the pub- 
lic indignation without exposing my authority to mis- 
construction.” 

‘Your highness,” I replied, ‘“‘we are here to protect 
the Turks; it was our duty to receive the man of whom 
you complain.” 

“However,” said the prince, “it seems to me an un- 
warrantable thing that a crime like that should remain 
unpunished. Itis necessary that a public offender should 
be surrendered to justice.” 

“We are not invested with unlimited authority,” I 
rejoined, in my turn; “ we are bound to execute the com- 
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mands of the Sultan, so we have written to Constantino- 
ple to ask for instructions.” 

“Well,” cried Prince Alexander, “how do you pro- 
pose that I should calm the populace, when I have no 
satisfaction to offer them ?” 

“That is your affair,” I answered. “It appears to me 
that we can not do better than await the orders of the 
Imperial Government. Your highness must try, in the 
mean time, to appease the excitement of the population.” 
The prince having given me an assurance to that effect, 
I left and went back to the fortress accompanied by,an 
escort. 

Soon afterward the prince issued a proclamation to 
the effect that the Pasha had demanded authority from 
the Porte to deliver the criminal up to justice; that an 
answer would be received ere long which, it was to be 
hoped, would be a favorable one. 

The Serbians beginning to tire of their hostile atti- 
tude, and the body having been buried, they calmed 
down gradually, and returned to their homes. In the 
course of a week or so after my visit to the prince, com- 
munication was re-established between the fort and the 
town. The governor then invited the prince to come 
and look for the accused. It was impossible, he said, to 
give him up, inasmuch as, the very night on which the 
crime was committed, he had escaped on board a vessel 
just putting out to sea. It was therefore useless to 
spend any more time over an affair the settlement of 
which was impracticable. “If,” he added, “I have not 
sooner informed you how the matter stands, it is because 
I was unwilling to let you suppose that I feared the 
threats that were leveled against me when your subjects 
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demanded the surrender of the Mussulman who has been 
the cause of these disturbances.” The prince pretended 
to believe what was told him, but remained convinced 
that the escape was the work of the governor. 

To confirm, however, the reconciliation, he asked the 
Pasha to accept, in my name, an invitation to a banquet 
which the princess offered me. She would invite a cer- 
tain number of Serbian ladies, and they, proud of the 
honor I did them, would forget, and make their hus- 
bands forget, the late dissensions. 

To put an end to all further agitation on the subject, 
the prince gave out that the delinquent had been sent to 
Constantinople, there to expiate his crime. 

Desirous of responding to the polite attention shown 
me, I ordered some of the Turkish ladies resident in the 
town to accompany me to the residence of the princess 
of Serbia. They went with reluctance, having a horror 
of the pork and the wine that would certainly be found 
on the table of a Christian. Most of them being, as I 
said before, the wives or daughters of ex-officials, for- 
merly in the service of the Sultan Mahmud, were very 
zealous followers of Mohammed. One was upward of 
eighty years old. 

All the Turkish ladies placed themselves on the same 
side of an immense table with myself. Her highness 
and the Serbian ladies faced us. The banquet was on a 
truly princely scale. In order not to hurt the feelings 
of her highness, I partook with indifference of the vari- 
ous dishes on the table. The other ladies imitated my 
example, thinking that I would never eat pork. Pres- 
ently Champagne was poured out for every one. I pro- 
posed a toast to the health of the Sultan, and another to 
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that of Iskender-Bey (Prince Alexander of Serbia). The 
Turkish ladies, who had never before seen Champagne, 
were not at all sure whether what they were drinking 
was wine or lemonade —the sparkling of it, however, 
puzzled them a bit. 

The prince, to show how much he was pleased with 
me, sent me next morning a very handsome ring and a 
pair of magnificent ear-rings. Thus terminated an af- 
fray, the beginning of which was as threatening as the 
issue was pacifie. 

During my sojourn at Belgrad, I gave birth to a son, 
whom his father named Mustapha-Djehad-Bey. Musta- 
pha was the name of the Pasha’s father, while the sur- 
name Djehad, which signifies “ war,” was given because 
the infant came into the world in time of war—the Hun- 
garian war of 1847. 

The birth of an heir was for the Pasha an event which 
filled his heart with joy to an extent that he celebrated 
it by the means of festivals and fire-works. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Recall of Mehemet-Pasha.— He is appointed Mushir. — Invitation 

Srom the Kadin-Eiffendi.—Her Mistory.— Condition of Slaves in 

Turkey. 

AFTER remaining about a year at Belgrad, we were 
recalled home. As we expected, this time, to reside 
there for a lengthened period, we furnished our house 
suitably.* Scarcely had we got fairly settled, when a 
mahben-dji, or chamberlain of the Sultan, came, attended 
by a military band, bringing my husband the firman 
which appointed him to the rank of mushir, or field- 
marshal. The imperial warrant was inclosed in a cover 
of green silk adorned with gold tassels. After placing 
it on the table, the chamberlain kissed the firman, raised 
it respectfully to his forehead, and read it in a distinct 
tone; the band struck up a triumphal air, and all then 
retired. 

During the next few days my husband received nu- 
merous congratulatory visits, while the ladies, on their 
part, came to pay their respects to me. The hadin-effendi 
(second wife) of Mahmud, and mother of Merimah-Sul- 
tan, sister of Abdul-Medjid, sent her /yaja-kadin to in- 
vite me to go and spend two or three days in her pal- 
ace, situated at Tarla-Baschi, facing Dolma-Bagtché, a res- 
idence of the Sultan. 

Dressing myself in my best attire, I took with me a 
beautiful white slave, and a eunuch of good height, both 
designed as presents to my hostess. Another eunuch at- 
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tended me as my servant. I drove to the palace, and on 
arriving at the garden entrance was received by more 
‘than a hundred slaves drawn up on each side of my car- 
riage, and lining the way to a magnificent marble stair- 
case leading to the harem. Several of them, taking me 
under the arms, assisted me to ascend. The hasnadar 
housta, or grand mistress, here met me, and conducted me 
to my apartments. ‘These consisted of three rooms— 
drawing-room, bed-room, and dining-room. Roses, white 
and red, adorned the walls; the curtains were of beauti- 
ful striped cashmere; costly carpets covered the floors; 
splendid mirrors were arranged at intervals} golden 
cups, enriched with precious stones, and filled with 
sweetmeats, were placed here and there, in case I should 
need any refreshment. Besides comfortable divans, there 
were arm-chairs of European manufacture, and lamps 
were disposed together with large massive silver candle- 
sticks in the Oriental style, resembling those used for ta- 
pers in the churches in France. All the other rooms 
were furnished pretty much in the same fashion. 

I gave my yashmak, or veil,and my feradje, or man- 
tle, to a servant, who placed them in the proper recepta- 
cle. After resting for about an hour, I was told that the 
Sultana awaited me. 

I found her seated on a tandour (above described) of 
red velvet,embroidered with spangles. The curtains of 
her room were of flowered cashmere, and slaves stood 
round about. As soon as I entered, she congratulated 
me on the good taste of my toilet, and invited me to sit 
at her feet on a velvet cushion embroidered with gold. 
This was a great honor. We began to converse, and the 
Sultana displayed a vivacity of spirits,and a degree of 
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intelligence which I have rarely met with in a Turkish 
woman. She was tall and fair-haired ; and her skin, ex- 
tremely white, set off the freshness of her complexion. 
Knowing that I had. been in Europe, she interrogated 
me as to the manners and customs of the Christians, the 
way the towns were built, the balls, theatres, systems of 
lighting by gas, architecture of the palaces, and a thousand 
other matters unknown to Oriental women. I answered 
all these questions, and she seemed well pleased, and tes- 
tified her satisfaction by recounting to me her troubles. 
“T was the adopted daughter,” said she, “of Behiyé- 
Sultan, sister of the Sultan Mahmud. The latter rarely 


visited her sister, but dreading lest I should take his fan- 


cy, knowing, as I did, how short would be the duration 
of his attachment, I hid myself every time he called. I 
would rather have preserved my liberty by marrying 
some Pasha than become the Sultan’s wife. In the mean 
time, Mahmud had learned that his sister had adopted 
me, and he was often surprised that he did not sce me. 
“One day Behiyé-Sultan gave a grand banquet to her 
brother. I barricaded myself in my room by placing a 
chest of drawers against the door, but the Sultan, who 
had a strong predilection for the fair sex, conceived a 
stratagem in order to get at me. ‘Before supper,’ said 
he to my mistress, ‘I am going to pay a visit to-your ha- 
rem.’ He entered, in succession, all the rooms. Seeing 
my door shut, he pushed against it so vigorously as to dis- 
place the chest of drawers, and discovered me concealed 
behind a divan. Offering me his hand, he conducted me 
to his sister, and presenting me to her, said, ‘ You see I 
have done well to visit your palace, for I have discover- 


ed a treasure.’ 
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“¢Tt is my adopted daughter,’ replied Behiyé-Sultan. 

“¢T am so greatly enamored of her,’ rejoined Mahmud, 
‘that I can not rest until you have given her to me.’ 

““<T can refuse you nothing,’ she responded, ‘because 
you are my master; but,as I have adopted this young 
lady, I will treat her as my daughter—I will give her a 
dowry, and send her to you as a lady of good birth.’ 

“My mistress some days after sent me to the seraglio 
with great ceremony, and with magnificent presents, 
which she gave me as my dower. For ten days the 
Sultan was most assiduous in his attentions; after that 
period he showed himself no more. I had separate and 
sumptuous apartments, numerous slaves, as many orna- 
ments as I wished for, but I endured with impatience the 
monotony of my existence. I concealed my grief, and 
strove to make myself as agreeable as I possibly could 
to those who attended on me. I never left the palace; I 
never received a yisit from any one; every morning IL 
took my bath, said my prayers, and then shut myself up 
in my solitude. 

“The few days I had passed in the society of the Sul- 
tan resulted in my eventually giving birth to a daughter, 
Merimah-Sultan. When the time came to get her a hus- 
band, I resolved that she should make her choice. I 
showed her the portraits of several young men, each 
worthy of her hand. She fixed upon Said-Pasha. 

‘““Very few months had elapsed, when my poor daugh- 
ter, already enceinte, died, and with her my last solace 
disappeared. is 

“The mother of Sultan Abdul-Medjid always regards 
me with a jealous eye. She will scarcely allow me to 
receive, once a month, a visit from Said-Pasha when he 
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is at Constantinople. Moreover, I am never allowed to 
hear my daughter spoken of.” 

While uttering these words I saw the big tears start 
from her eyes. The spectacle of so lively a sorrow 
touched me, and I felt myself overwhelmed with sympa- 
thy for her. | 

“Judge,” continued this poor woman, “whether the 
Valideh-Sultan, the Sultan’s mother, can regard me fa- 
vorably. Whereas Z was the adopted daughter of a Sul- 
tana, she served in the harem, and was engaged in the 
most menial occupations. One day when, her hair in 
disorder, she was carrying fuel to the bath, the Sultan 
saw her through a window, and took a sudden fancy for 
her. He bid her immediately to lay down the bundle 
of fire-wood, and come with him to the bath. It is in 
this way that she became the mother of the present Sul- 
tan. ‘This woman always shows herself my enemy. She 
sees with envy that her son, desirous of showing respect 


-to his father, comes to see me sometimes.” 


After conversing some time longer with the Sultana, 


-I retired to my apartments, where an abundant supper 


was presently served. I staid three days at the palace, 
and spent my time very agreeably. Sometimes I talked 
with the Sultana, at other times some of her principal 
slaves came to keep me company, and told me the story 
of their flirtations. 

“We like,” said one of them, “to drive out alone, now 
and then, in a hired carriage, to tease the young men, 
who amuse themselves by following us. One day, when 
four of us were in the same carriage, we saw two Pashas, 
still in their youth, approach us. They distinguished 
our features through our yatsmaks (these veils are of 
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very thin silk gauze), and drew near to the door of our 
conveyance. 

“They asked us, by signs, whether we would accept 
some fruit, to which we answered in the affirmative. 
After offering refreshment, they gave us a serenade, and 
then presented us with small purses full of gold, which 
we accepted. Emboldened on seeing that their gifts 
were welcome, they followed us, to learn where we lived, 
and to know who we were. What was their surprise 
when they saw our carriage direct its course toward the 
palace, and observed that we stopped before the great 
gate of the harem! The poor fellows seemed over- 
whelmed with chagrin and wrath. To mock them, we 
waved our hands as a farewell salutation.” 

It was thus these poor girls sought at times to enter- 
tain themselves. There is no doubt that the position of 
the slaves is not a very happy one. As the opportunity 
presents itself here, we will avail ourselves of it to say a 
few words on the condition of these victims of misfor- 
tune and jealousy. 

The greater number are poor Circassians; the remain- 
der comprise Arabs, Persians, and others. They are 
sold to the slave-merchants, either by agents, who have 
brought them up, or by the parents themselves. The 
latter look upon their daughters as a means of raising 
money; they also think that by selling them they are 
contributing to their happiness: It is a fact that the 
women in Circassia spend any thing but an agreeable 
existence; being employed in the most laborious field- 
work, they are looked upon as mere beasts of burden by 
their fathers and husbands. All the household duties 
also devolve upon them. The men would scorn to abase 
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themselves by doing any thing useful: they are warriors, 
and that is all. 

In Constantinople, the slave-merchants generally in- 
habit the district of Top-hané. When any one wishes 
to buy a slave, he applies to these gentry, and they ex- 
hibit, for his selection, a band of young peasant-girls, 


,scantily clad, who have only left their mountain homes 


a few months previously, and speak none other than the 
barbaric language of their tribes. They sell for various 
prices, according to the degree of beauty qualifying them 
for engagements as dancers, musicians, bath-women, /em- 
mes de chambre, or odalisques. The amount ranges from 
about four thousand up to twenty thousand francs or 
thereabout (£160 to £800). They must be of extraor- 
dinary beauty to come up to the last-mentioned figure. 
If they are not good-looking, they are only employed in 
duties that do not necessitate their appearance in the 
presence of their masters, in which case their value does 
not exceed from fifteen hundred to two thousand francs. 
They are sold usually at about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, but there are cases of sales at the early age of six 
or seven. ‘This happens, however, only where a lady 
wishes to bring them up as her slaves, either to accustom 
them to her service, or to re-sell them at a profit when 
they are older. Their mistress makes them dress be- 
comingly, teaches them to conduct themselves properly, 
and to speak the Turkish language. Their attention is 
bestowed on the cultivation of tne particular talent by 
which they are to distinguish themselves; such as music, 
dancing, hair-dressing, etc. If their charms seem to jus- 
tify their aspiring to the dignity of odalisques, they learn 
to deck themselves gracefully; to observe the usages 
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recognized in Mussulman society; to offer sherbet or 
coffee; to salute with greater or less formality, or to seat 
themselves higher or lower, according to the rank of the 
person paying or receiving a visit; to accompany their 
mistresses, etc. 

When they have received this primary education their 
value is proportionately augmented, and it is at this pe- 
riod that they are re-sold. The singers, the performers 
on the guitar, flute, tabour, or tambourine, the dancers 
and castanet-players, then enter the harems of great Ja- 
dies, whom they are required to entertain. These are 
held in the highest estimation: They cost from six to 
eight thousand francs. 

If any lady possesses a pretty-looking slave, the fact 
soon gets known. The gentlemen who wish to buy an 
odalisque or a wife, make their offers. Many Turks, in- 
deed, prefer to take a slave as a wife, as, in such case, 
there is no need to dread fathers, mothers, or brothers-in- 
law, and other undesirable relations. A girl can never be 
sold for a wife or an odalisque without her own consent. 

The purchase of a slave is transacted in the following 
manner: After having examined her from head to foot, 
the intending purchaser, male or female, agrees on»the 
price. The bargain concluded, next day the girl is sent 
to his or her house, accompanied by an old woman, who 
never lets her out of her sight. She remains several 
days, in order that it may be ascertained whether or not 
she has any material defect. A midwife is called in to 
make sure that the new-comer has never previously had 
intercourse with any one. It is after this examination 
that the purchase-money is paid, and the sale legalized 
by a formal receipt called petcheh. 
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In every house which a slave enters she is nearly 
equally miserable. Wives and odalisques comprise the 
superior class. If their master is rich, they enjoy all the 
refinements of luxury —carriages, excursions, banquets, 
servants of all kinds. But it frequently happens that, 
after being for some time the only wife, the husband in- 
troduces another as her associate in his affections. 

Whatever may be her condition, slave or free, the new 
wife reduces the first to the second rank. If she be 
equally a slave, the only result is jealousy; but if she be 
wealthy, and ofa family which the husband holds in re- 
spect, then the poor slave-wife has to put up with all the 
annoyances, all the humiliations that a jealous and all- 
powerful rival can invent. Her life is one long martyr- 
dom, which frequently reaches a tragical termination. 

When a slave enters the harem of adady of high rank, 
her situation is truly deplorable. As has been described 
in the establishment of Nazly-Hanum, she is usually 
compelled to spend her nights standing, attendant on 
the riotous excesses of her mistress. From sheer caprice, 
they often find themselves condemned to be scourged by 
eunuchs armed with curbatches, or whips of elephant’s 
skin. 

On the other hand, these unhappy creatures are often 
subjected at once to the desires of their master and the 
terrible jealousy of their mistress. Threatened with per- 
petual celibacy, excited by the idea of being chosen ei- 
ther as odalisques or as wives of the second erade, fre- 
quently taken advantage of by foree—every thing con- 
tributes to their downfall. As soon as their mistress 
has an inkling of any intrigue, all the vials of her fury 
are poured out. Her husband, his patience being at 
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length exhausted, abandons his victim to the resentment 
of his wife, who proceeds to get rid of her rival forth- 
with by selling her. 

If the unhappy girl finds herself enceinte, she can not 
be sold while in that condition. Moreover, she can not 
be sold if she gives birth to a son. Her mistress, there- 
fore, takes her to a midwife in order to procure abortion. 

Slaves, however, have occasionally a dismal kind of 
solace. They may please their mistress without attract- 
ing the attentions of their master. If they are in the se- 
raglio, or in some great house, they may become djaja- 
kadin (first lady), or haznadarousta (treasurer), in which 
case they have separate apartments, with carriages and 
servants at their disposal. These are great ladies. The 
treasurer to the Valideh-Sultan had more than two hun- 
dred slaves or eunuchs under her orders. 

I began to get tired of my residence in the palace. 
Accustomed to a quiet way of living, I was obliged, for 
fear of vexing those who attended on me, to partake of 
all the dishes placed on my table, which seriously incon- 
venienced me. In the mean time I could not take my 
leave; such a proceeding would have been a breach 
against the etiquette of the seraglio. I had to wait, 
therefore, till my feradjé and my yashmak were restored 
to me, and it was with real satisfaction that, on the fourth 
day, I saw the ladies in waiting bringing these articles, 
I sent the Sultana the eunuch and the young slave-girl, 
whom I had brought for her acceptance, and she sent 
me, in return, a present of a beautiful gold watch, green- 
enameled, and set with brilliants, as was also the chain. 
She sent my daughter a piece of striped cashmere. 

As the Sultana had made presents of money to my 
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eunuch, my coachman, and my other servants, I was 
obliged to return the compliment with respect to her 
household. I wrapped small gold coins in embroidered 
handkerchiefs corresponding in number to her servants, 
and remitted the whole to the treasurer, one of whose 
privileges it is to undertake distributions of this kind. 
If by accident, in making up my packets, I had over- 
looked any slave, it would not have been good manners 
on my part to go before repairing the omission, and if I 
had not sufficient money left for the purpose, I should 
have been obliged to send and procure a fresh supply 
before taking my departure. After satisfying every 
body, I got into my carriage and drove off. 
6* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Object of the Honor done me by the Kadin-Effendi.—Intrigue of 
Said-Pasha against Reshid-Pasha.— Character of this Minister. 


THE invitation which the Kadin-Effendi had sent me 
was not altogether disinterested. Knowing that my hus- 
band was in favor with Reshid-Pasha, the then all-pow- 
erful grand vizier, she wished to secure my services in 
behalf of Said-Pasha, husband of her deceased daughter, 
then in exile at Castambolu. 

Said-Pasha, like all the partisans of the ancient Otto- 
man institutions, saw with jealousy the elevation of a 
minister imbued with European ideas. As soon as any 
official whatsoever shows himself to be animated with 
ideas of progress, decides, without respect of persons, 
all matters that come in question before him; or gives 
proof of intelligence and education, the title of giaour 
(infidel) is conferred upon him. All things straightway 
conspire to bring about his fall. If he can not be en- 
trapped into some fault sufficiently grave to insure his 
complete disgrace, attempts are made to get him banish- 
ed to a command in some semi-barbarous, frontier prov- 
ince, destitute of every resource, and where the most 
brilliant talents and the best intentions become unpro- 
ductive of advancement; exercised, as they are, in coun- 
tries far removed from the eye of the master, by whom 
whatever takes place, good or bad, is regarded with 
equal indifference. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the policy 
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of Russia with regard to the Porte was becoming more 
and more menacing, and war was imminent. The grand 
vizier saw that all was lost if he could not contrive to 
counterbalance the power of Russia by means of an al- 
liance with the Western Powers. The Sultan viewed 
with repugnance the formation of alliances which, in case 
of war, would bring foreign troops to Constantinople. 
‘“Who knows,” said he, ‘‘ whether, when they have once 
gained admission, the Allies will consent to withdraw 
from a place which all European nations covet with 
about equal ardor?” 

Riza-Pasha, Said-Pasha, Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, and all 
the other ministers attached to the old Turkish party, 
resolved to take advantage of the repugnance of Abdul- 
Medjid to European preponderancy. They spread a re- 
port that the sadr-azam (grand vizier) only spoke of the 
intervention of the Huropean Powers in order to realize 
the bargain which he had concluded with them. “He 
is about to sell to the Huropeans,” said they, “ Constanti- 
nople, and all our possessions in Europe. Now he wish- 
es to deliver up to them all they have bought of him, for 
its price in gold.” 

Said-Pasha then addressed a memorandum to the Sul- 
tan, in which he called his majesty’s attention to the 
designs of Reshid; warning him that, if he was not on 
his guard, the French and English would be taking pos- 
session of his fairest provinces; that the Russians had 
an understanding with the other Powers as to their par- 
tition; that the Muscovite threats and the French and 
English offers were in furtherance of an adroit manceu- 
vre, designed to trick the Porte through the concerted 
action of the several cabinets. 
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The other ministers were to affix their seals to this 
document, which it was intended to present to the Pa- 
dishah as the expression of the fears entertained by all. - 
At the decisive moment, they induced Said- Pasha to 
make, in the first instance, a verbal communication to 
their master. ‘You are his brother-in-law; what have 
you to fear? If you find that you have a favorable 
hearing you may reckon beforehand on our approval.” 
The too-confiding minister listened to their counsels, 
went to the Sultan, skillfully turned to account the sus- 
picions with which the prospect of a Western alliance 
had possessed.him, and thought to convince him of the 
grand vizier’s treason. 

Abdul-Medjid was naturally little addicted to forming 
violent resolves, and a reaction was at work in his mind. 

“All you tell me appears true,” he cried, “but up to 
the present time Reshid-Pasha has served me faithfully. 
He has always given proof of great zeal, and I have-nev- 
er known him betray the interests of his country. You 
are bringing against him an accusation of the gravest 
possible character, and you stand alone in mentioning it 
to me. I hesitate to believe you, and to ruin, on mere 
suspicion, the most intelligent man in the empire.” 

“T am not alone in my warnings,” replied Said-Pasha. 
‘All the other ministers are in accord with me, and I 
am ready to give your majesty a written proof to that 
effect? 

“Tf it is so, I yield,” said the Sultan. ‘Furnish me 
with this document, and I am resolved to take action on 
it,” he added, as he dismissed his interlocutor. 

The latter hastened to his colleagues to announce the 
successful result of his undertaking, but he strove in vain 
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to persuade them to sign the required document. They 
thought, and with reason, that their adversary would not 
fail to defend himself vigorously before his master.. He 
would challenge his accusers to supply proofs, of which 
they were devoid. They saw themselves, in prospect, 
exposed to the hatred of a vindictive and all-powerful 
minister, 

Reshid-Pasha got to know of the steps taken before 
the Sultan, and of the insuperable difficulty which Said- 
Pasha had found in the way of his again presenting him- 
self with the confirmatory evidence demanded of him. 
He decided, therefore, of ridding himself of Said and 
driving him into exile. 

It was under these circumstances that the Kadin-Ef- 
fendi invited me. She entreated me to speak to my 
husband, and get him to intercede with the grand vizier, 
in order to obtain the recall of the disgraced Pasha. I 
promised to exert all my zeal in his favor. 

Reshid-Pasha made a pretense of pardoning. He re- 
called Said,and gave him the governorship of Damascus. 
This was a clever scheme to effect his utter ruin. Da- 
mascus was one of the most troublesome commands in 
the empire, on account of its mixed population. Arabs, 
Greeks, Turks, Mussulmans, Christians, Jews, found 
themselves side by side. Hence arose perpetual diffi- 
culties. 

The success of my husband’s intervention made me 
none the less friends with Said-Pasha and his mother-in- 
law. 

That which the spiteful Reshid foresaw came to pass. 
A Jew having committed a theft, the governor had him 
severely bastinadoed to make him confess his crime. 
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The accused died next day. The Israelites were in re- 
bellion; they dispatched a deputation to Constantinople, 
and brought to bear upon the Porte the whole weight 
of the Société Israelite Universelle, and of Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore’s diplomatic ability. The grand vizier, content 
with the power of charging his enemy with murder, lost 
no time in degrading him, and sending him into exile at 
Koniah. His vengeance was satiated. 

Reshid-Pasha was a man endowed with superior intel- 
ligence, and who possessed, in addition, great strength of 
character. His expressive countenance indicated, at the 
same time, great determination and great subtlety. He 
could not, however, quite conceal. an air of vindictive- 
ness, which displayed itself especially when he fixed his 
glance on an adversary whom he had just received with 
exquisite courtesy, and who was withdrawing, convinced 
of the minister’s favorable intentions in his behalf. He 
was rather below the middle height; dark-complexioned, 
with black beard and very thick eyebrows; while his 
broad shoulders and massive neck betokened the man 
of vigorous energy. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


The Promenades about Constantinople. — The Bairam.— Mehemet- 
Pasha is appointed Ambassador to England. 


LEAVING the palace of the Kadin-Hffendi at an early 
hour, as it was a Thursday, and as, at Constantinople, 
each day has its particular promenade, I directed my 
steps to the Sweet Waters. 

This is a spot to which people resort either on foot, in 
carriages, or in boats. The women keep on one side of 
a long alley winding along the bank of the stream, the 
men on the other; but the intervening space is small, 
and readily available for purposes of flirtation. The 
gentlemen throw flowers, or little complimentary notes, 
to the ladies; and the latter, if respectable, content 
themselves with acknowledging the attention by the gift 
of a flower or a note of thanks, and the matter goes no 
farther; for no one would dare to follow a woman of de- 
corum. It thus happens that young gentlemen and la- 
dies meet one another every day for years without be- 
coming acquainted; but, on the other hand, it is through 
these interviews that women of indifferent character find 
opportunities of contracting intimacies with their ad- 
mirers. They reply to the notes thrown to them, ap- 
pointing a place of meeting, or giving their name and 
address, so that the suitor may employ an old woman, as 
a go-between, to arrange the affair. 

These promenades offer a very attractive scene at the 
times when they are frequented. The ladies descend 
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from their carriages, have a carpet spread on the grass, 
and seat themselves, with their slaves, to partake of a 
collation. They vie with each other in the luxuries of 
the table which are set forth on these occasions. Every- 
“where may be seen the glitter of gold and silver plate. 
Bands of music perform, sometimes on the ladies’ side, 
sometimes on the opposite. Numberless skiffs are waft- 
ed along over the surface of the water. You may fre- - 
quently see some lady of quality, seated with coquetry 
on a crimson cloth, fringed with gold, while her slaves 
sit opposite to her. The various colors of the feradjés, 
red, green, or blue; the magnificence of the equipages; 
the animation called forth by the strains of music, and 
the banquets enjoyed on the grass; the arrivals and de- 
partures of carriages and pleasure-seekers on horseback 
and on foot; the different costumes of the servants, 
eunuchs, and couriers; the picturesque costumes of the 
coster-mongers: all these afford a lively and agreeable 
spectacle. 

The Turkish ladies of rank never go out, on ordi- 
nary occasions, except in day-time. During the Rama- 
zan, however, as before mentioned, they-go out only in 
the evening, and seldom come home before midnight. 
Throughout that month it is customary for the men and 
the eunuchs to take part in a prayer called Teravi, which 
is offered at the close of each day, and lasts for about an 
hour and a half. Many ladies take advantage of this 
period to go out and have an interview with their sweet- 
hearts, under the pretext of visiting a female friend. No 
husband would dare, at the risk of making himself an ob- 
ject of ridicule, to refuse his wife permission to go out with 
an old woman slave to a mosque, or to a female friend. 
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Indeed, one of the great sources of entertainment 
among the ladies, apart from the promenade, is the in- 
terchange of calls. It is not unusual to seé at the house 
of a lady of some rank as many as twenty or thirty vis- 
itors. They pass the time in gossiping, watching the 
slaves dance, listening to songs, drinking coffee or sher- 
bet, and smoking. The ordinary towns-people often stay 
till after supper, and light themselves home with lanterns. 

The women are generally the first to learn and circu- 
late news. The men often visit one another, but they 
are always reserved. They speak with less restraint to 
their wives, and tell them, for their entertainment, what 
they have heard, and what they think of doing. The 
wives of the high functionaries are on terms of close in- 
timacy with other great ladies, and repeat to them what 
their husbands have said; in this way the news is spread 
abroad with unheard-of rapidity. 

The Bairam now arrived—a three days’ feast succeed- 
ing the Ramazan. This is the most memorable epoch 
of the: Mussulman year. It comprises, in importance, 
both the Easter and Christmas of the Christians. 

On the first morning, every husband embraces his 
wife, the children come to kiss the hands of their par- 
ents, and friends and relatives exchange congratulations 
and embrace each other in the streets. Hvery Mussul- 
man, from the poorest to the richest, dresses himself in 
his best. The ladies go to pay their compliments to 
those of higher rank than their own. The great ladies 
do not make their calls until eight days after the termi- 
nation of the festival. The great drum that, every night 
during the Ramazan, gave the signal to arise from slum- 
ber, now makes its appearance to offer the compliments 
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of the season. The watchman who beats it marches 
through the streets, followed by a crowd of children of 
both sexes. The ladies, looking out through the wick- 
ets in their lattices, give him pieces of money wrapped 
in muslin handkerchiefs.. At the same time, the poor 
come round, offering oranges and sweetmeats, and gen- 
erally receive in exchange clothes and small pieces of 
money. The men also pay visits to one another. those 
of inferior degree bringing presents of bonbons or fruit 
to their superiors. 

On the first day of the Bairam, the Sultan goes, on 
horseback, in great state, to the mosque, accompanied by 
all the ministers and high state officials, the ladies of the 
seraglio, the wives of the ministers, and other dignitaries. 
On his return, the Sultan places himself under the cupola 
of the throne, and there receives the homage of his sub- 
jects. Every one, on approaching his majesty, kisses 
the edge of a scarf carried by the first chamberlain of 
the Court. The grand vizier is the first to perform this 
ceremony; then his musteshar (lieutenant), after kissing 
the scarf, salutes him, by raising his hand to his forehead, 
and then takes his place at his’side. Every high fune- 
tionary, in the order of his degree, follows the example. 

The people celebrate the Bairam by tumultuous rejoi- 
cings.. They go in crowds to the principal squares, where 
are to be seen itinerant musicians, mountebanks, fencers, 
exhibitors of magic-lanterns, venders of sweetmeats and 
pastry—in fact, all the tribe one is accustomed to meet 
with at the public fétes in Europe. 

Three months after the Bairam, following the Rama- 

zan, comes the Kourban-Bairam, witch, also lasts three 
dove. Kvery man, no matter how poor, has two sheep 
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allotted to him. Having uttered a prayer, he kills both 
the animals—one for himself, the other for his wife, as, 
according to the Mussulman creed, the sheep that any 
one kills in the year of his death will serve as a steed on 
which he may cross the bridge of Siraht that leads to the 
gate of paradise. The rich, instead of performing the 
sacrifice themselves, employ a butcher, and have not 
one only, but often as many as ten or fifteen sheep kill- 
ed, according to their means. The animal is cut into a 
great number of pieces, and the owner sends a portion to 
each of his neighbors, and to all to whom he is desirous 
of paying a compliment. 

The three days of this festival is passed in entertain- 
ments, of which the poor have their full share, so that 
they avail themselves of the presents that have been 
made them to provide for the present, and to put on one 
side whatever food they wish to keep during the winter. 
During these days the slaves and domestics are hard at 
work in the kitchen. Their chief occupation is that of 
preparing the meat preserves. The method they em- 
ploy is to fry and salt the meat; this once done, they 
put it inside some big jar, which is covered up to the top 
with an air-proof coating of grease. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Departure of the Pasha for London.—I remain at Constantinople.— 
My Situation.—Sickness of Djchad-Bey.—My Alarm.—Fatmah, 
my Housekeeper—Her Counsels.—The borrowed Infant.— Con- 


duct of Fatmah and Beshir.—Their Ri valry.—My Proceedings. — 
Murder of Beshir. 


Iv was in the month of Ramazan, in the year 1848, 
that my husband was appointed ambassador to the En- 
glish Court. This appointment was occasioned by the 
threatening attitude assumed by Russia by her interven- 
tion in the Austro-Hungarian difficulty. The. Porte, 
alarmed at the progress made by this Power, thought it 
necessary to form an alliance with the West, and partic- 
ularly with Great Britain. This delicate mission was in- 
trusted to Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha, who was intimately 
associated with Reshid-Pasha, the promoter of this new 
policy. 

Independently of the political reasons which influenced 
this nomination, Reshid had certain entirely private mo- 
tives for the selection of my husband; he wished to se- 
cure the friendship and support of the Palmerston Cabi- 
net, and to bring financial operations to bear upon the 
London market. In other words, he offered England 
commercial and financial advantages in exchange for the 
support which that Power would undertake to give to 
his own policy and personal control. 'The negotiations 
which preceded this appointment did not take place al- 
together unknown to me. On the contrary, my share 
in the transaction material] y assisted its prosperous issue. 
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With this view I used my personal influence with the 
grand vizier, to induce him to nominate my husband 
to the post, in preference to any other candidate. K1- 
brizli-Pasha used immense exertions to achieve his ob- 
ject, but he thought it prudent to send me alone, in ad- 
vance, as a negotiator, for he feared lest he should com- 
promise himself in vain. Experience had taught him 
that nothing was impossible to a woman. 

Indeed, some days before the Bairam, Reshid-Pasha’s 
wife sent to inform me that my husband’s nomination 
had been laid before his majesty, and that, before long, 
the imperial rescript would be forwarded to us. The 
publication of the firman of investiture having taken 
place shortly afterward, the Pasha received the congrat- 
ulations of the corps diplomatique, and the high dignitaries 
of the Porte. These ceremonies concluded, he made his 
preparations for the voyage. 

Since religious prejudices and custom forbid Mussul- 
man wives to accompany their husbands into a Christian 
country, I was, of course, unable to go with my husband 
to his embassy. He consequently took all the steps 
necessary to the maintenance of his house. To this end 
he spared neither trouble nor expense, and left every 
thing at my disposal that I, my children, my slaves, and 
my domestics could possibly desire. 

Our farewell greetings were most affectionate and af- 
fecting. With tears in his eyes, the poor Pasha could 
scarcely tear himself away from me and his children. 
So strong was his grief that his voice was choked with 
convulsive sobs. This emotion was natural; for it was 
the first time since we had become man and wife that we 
were to be separated. 
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But these adieus were the last that we should ever ex- 
change, little as we suspected it. A fatal destiny was 
soon to put an end to our happiness and that of our chil- 
dren. Ifa prophetic voice could have disclosed the fu- 
ture, the poor Pasha would not have hesitated an instant 
in turning with disdain from grandeur and ambition ; 
never would he have consented to obtain them at the 
cost of what he valued more than all the world beside. 
Destiny, however, whether cruel or pleasant, works its 
way in spite of our wishes or fears, and these adieus, as 
I said, were our last. 

It was long before I could find any solace for the grief 
that my husband’s departure had occasioned me. More- 
over, the solitary and monotonous life I led in my resi- 
dence at Yuksek-Caldirim could not but aggravate my 
sorrow, by rendering my very existence insupportable. _ I 
was principally occupied in. silent contemplation of the 
beautiful view afforded from my window of the seven hills 
of Stamboul, crowned with mosques, and surrounded by 
houses and gardens. The visitors who, from time to 
time, came to see me did something toward enlivening 
the dreary sameness of my every-day life. Among these, 
the ladies of the palace and the eunuchs of the seraglio af- 
forded me most entertainment, and for this reason, that 
persons of this class are far more sprightly and uncon- 
strained than the towns-people. Their manners are less 
affected, and consequently more sincere, and thus it is 
that their society is so agreeable, and brings such a 
charm to the spirit oppressed with the tedious routine 
of harem life. 

Among the eunuchs, moreover, I found friends whose 
company gave me pleasure, in that some of them were 
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accomplished poets and musicians. Jerhad-Agha, for 
example, combined both these qualities. He was a gen- 
uine troubadour, whose chivalrous sentiments and gay- 
ety of heart repelled every thing that was ignoble, or 
that savored of spleen. His besetting weakness, how- 
ever, was a love of raki; but this was only natural: 
from all time, Bacchus and the Muses have dwelt to- 
gether in harmony. Whenever, therefore, I could have 
my palace friends, I never failed to welcome them. As 
to the outdoor amusements offered in the public prome- 
nades, they were things for which I had little predilec- 
tion; besides, in Turkey, it is not etiquette for a lady to 
go much abroad in the absence of her husband. In 
proof of this, instances may be cited where ladies have 
refrained, for many years, from setting foot outside their 
houses, in order to testify thereby their love for their ab- 
sent husbands. My horses, therefore, confined to their 
stables, had plenty of leisure to enjoy their good fare, 
and grow fat in their sloth. Whole months often passed 
and I cared not to cross my threshold. 

It is clear that so retired and uneventful an existence 
could not but react upon my spirits, and afflict me with 
a sense of uneasiness which I should find it difficult to 
describe. But, while thus tormented with enforced idle- 
ness and ennuz, an unexpected and most serious event 
occurred to rouse me from my lethargy, and irrevocably 
to affect my future. 

My boy, Djehad-Bey, was naturally of a sickly and fee- 
ble constitution, so that he had always been a subject of 
great anxiety both to me and to his father. Soon after the 
Pasha left for London, Djehad’s health grew worse from 
day to day, so that the physicians at length lost all hope 
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of his recovery. This crowned my despair, for I knew 
that nothing could console his father for such a loss. 
The Pasha dearly loved this child, whom he regarded as 
his future heir. The death of his elder son, Moharem- 
Bey, had already caused him lively sorrow, and now, if 
Djehad died, he would be inconsolable. But, independ- 
ently of these considerations, which only affected me in- 
directly, sinister notions meanwhile filled my breast with 
alarm. Selfishness, making its voice heard amidst grief 
and disappointment, caused me, I must confess, to dread 
the consequences which the loss of Djehad might pro- 
duce as regards my position. It seemed to me that the 
loss of his heir would impel the Pasha to take another 
wife, and to put me on one side, after the fashion in 
yogue among other Turks. When once this idea found 
a place in my brain it was impossible to get rid of it; on 
the contrary, all my efforts could not prevent its increas- 
ing more and more, until it at length attained the pro- 
portions of a vampire that persecuted me by night and 
by day. 

The state of feverish excitability into which I was 
thrown could not be concealed from the eyes of my ac- 
quaintances, nor of those members of my household who 
frequented my presence. My housekeeper was one F'at- 
mah, a native of Syria, to whom my husband had in- 
trusted the management of the harem and the super- 
vision of the slaves. This person enjoyed a certain de- 
gree of importance, in consequence of the authority my 
husband had conferred upon her. Her position, and the 
attentions she lavished upon me, insured her free access 
to me, and warranted a certain familiarity which no one 
else would have dared to indulge in. She had observed 
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the change that had come over me since the sickness of 
my son, and hastened to ascertain its cause by prying 
into the secrets of my heart. Possessed of ability and 
tact, she was not slow in bringing them to bear upon the 
subject of the thoughts which were agitating my mind. 
No sooner had she succeeded to her heart’s content, than 
this vile woman conceived the diabolical scheme of tak- 
ing advantage of my weakness, by contriving a plot 
which would make me her victim and place me in her 
power. She had come to Constantinople to push her 
fortune as an adventuress, and all means of achieving 
her object were good in her eyes. 

Skillfully feigning to share my uneasiness and to take 
to heart my interests, while discussing the probabilities 
that might arise out of the death of my poor boy, this 
woman, far from striving to tranquilize my spirits, in- 
creased my agitation by the assurance that my suspicions 
regarding my husband's intentions were only too well 
founded, for she herself knew, on good authority, that 
the Pasha had resolved to marry again in case his son 
died. Such an event, she remarked, would inevitably 
bring about my destruction, as a woman like myself 
would never tolerate such an affront. 

Having succeeded, by such words as these, in convin- 
cing me of her devotion, and exciting in my breast the 
most violent emotions, Fatmah then proceeded to give 
me advice, and to tell me that it was needless to give 
way to despair, for that in this world a remedy could be 
found for every ill. Pressed to explain herself more 
particularly, Fatmah added: 

“Well, madam, you have only to buy a child of some 
unhappy creature, and to put him in the place of your 
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own. The Pasha’s absence affords a golden opportunity 
which should not be lost.” 

This counsel cheered me to such a degree, that at that 
moment I did not hesitate to recognize in the treacher- 
ous Fatmah a savior who would restore my tranquillity 
and assure my happiness. But now, when I calmly re- 
flect on the impropriety of which I was guilty in asso- 
ciating with such a woman, I can scarcely understand 
how I could have had a mind so perverted and-so blind- 
ed as to be unable to see that Fatmah’s project was a 
piece of sheer madness. 

To have recourse to a feigned confinement, in order to 
put forth as my own an infant that was the offspring of 
another, was a simple impossibility, for the very agents 
whom I should have to employ to execute such a piece 
of jugglery would be the first to reveal the secret and 
compromise me before the world. 

But a phantom of the imagination that seemed to be 
pursuing me, and the dread I entertained of a catastro- 
phe, so utterly blinded me, that I believed every thing to 
be possible. And so, with inconceivable simplicity, it 
appeared to me that nothing could be easier than to give 
one’s self out to be enceinte, and to borrow an infant, 
just as one may borrow a costume, or set of jewels, or 
any thing else. As for the agents whom it was neces- 
sary to employ in the performance of this precious trick, 
it never entered into my head that they would take the 
earliest opportunity of betraying me. 

And, in the mean time, I was the woman whose intel- 
lect was vaunted and admired by every one; she whom 
all were ready to consult as if she were an oracle! But 
such is the weakness of the human mind, which from the 
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loftiest height may fall into the abyss of insanity and 
blind infatuation! It is an acknowledged truth that the 
more spirit one has, the more follies one commits. That 
my folly was inexcusable I admit, and it is this convic- 
tion that has led me to endure with resignation the twen- 
ty years of suffering to which I have been condemned. 
But this fault, which had its source in a feeling of jeal- 
ousy, very natural in a woman, attained, thanks to the 
spite of. my enemies, the proportions of an infamous 
crime. They who thirsted for my blood transformed, I 
say, a simple fault into a crime, and punished me by so- 
cial degradation, by exile, by the confiscation of every 
thing I possessed, and by condemning me to a life of 
misery and shame. It is time, however, to take up the 
thread of my story at the point from which I have di- 
gressed. Fatmah succeeded in obtaining my consent, 
and all the needful measures were taken to prepare for 
the birth of the pretended infant. The critical period 
having arrived, Fatmah went in search of a child, and 
bought one from a poor woman, who was glad to get rid 
of what she found too heavy a burden. 

It must here be mentioned that Fatmah was not alone 
in the enterprise, for it would have been impossible for 
her to accomplish her work without previously securing 
the aid of another agent. With this view, she thought 
fit to take into her confidence one of the eunuchs, named 
Beshir, in order that he might have a hand in the clan- 
destine introduction of the infant. However, all the 
pains they took were absolutely useless, inasmuch as the 
sickness of my son Djehad all of a sudden took a favor- 
able turn, and his recovery was not long delayed. And 
so, after all, the only result of this affair was that I found 
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myself charged with an additional burden, and became 
the victim of those of whom I had been the accomplice. 

The blow once struck, its consequences were not slow 
in making their appearance. Fatmah and her confeder- 
ate, elated by their success, assumed, all at once, the air 
of masters, and imposed their commands alike upon their 
fellow-servants and upon me. Seeing that my conniv- 
ance in this sad affair rendered me mute and powerless, 
these two fiends threw the house into utter confusion. 

The slaves and servants, unable any longer to endure 
the insolence of these two tyrants, loudly called for my 
intervention; but as their appeals were ineffectual, a re- 
volt ensued. My impassible demeanor was, not unrea- 
sonably, interpreted as a proof of my connivance with the 
excesses committed by Fatmah and Beshir. In vain I 
attempted to promote tranquillity by hberally bestowing 
kindnesses, now on one, now on another. Such treat- 
ment only served to light anew the fire of discord with 
redoubled force, for these sacrifices had no other result 
than to excite the cupidity of the disaffected. 

My patience quite worn out, and feeling justly alarm-. 
ed at the menacing proportions that the spirit of sedition 
had assumed, I thought it necessary to call to my assist- 
ance the authority of our man of business, Reshid-Effen- 
di, to endeavor to re-establish order in my household. As 
Fatmah and Beshir from associates had been sworn ene- 
mies to such a degree as to long to kill each other, I in- 
sisted that they should both be expelled from the house, 
as the only way of preventing a catastrophe; for the two 
rivals made no mystery of their determination to take 
each other’s life. Reshid, however, treated the matter 
with an air of incredulity, and refused to interfere, say- 
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ing that “it was only an affair between a woman and a 


eunuch.” 

This reply, and the indifference displayed by Reshid- 
Effendi on this occasion, did not contribute to my tran- 
quillity, for I was in a better position than himself to 
judge of what passed before my eyes. Abandoned, then, 
to my own resources, I found no other alternative than 
to attempt one last experiment—that is to say, to sepa- 
rate the two rivals by dint of a pecuniary sacrifice. With 
this object, I entered into negotiations with Fatmah, in 
order to induce her to leave the house. She consented 
to take her departure, but only after extorting from me 
a considerable sum. 

Delighted to have got rid of this wicked woman, I set 
to work to appease Beshir, who, seeing himself fawned 
upon, and satisfied with gaining a triumph over his rival, 
promised to conduct himself in a becoming manner. As 
to the matter of the adopted child, it was agreed that it 
should remain in abeyance until the return of the Pasha, 
who would make such arrangements as he thought fit. 

A month had elapsed since the departure of Fatmah, 
when I had to give a reception to celebrate the first 
reading of the Koran, which was to be performed this 
year by my daughter Aisheh. It is customary among 
Mussulmans to celebrate this event with an éclat corre- 
sponding to the position and means of the parents of the 
pupil. Invitations were accordingly sent to all our ac- 
quaintances, and no expense was spared to make the re- 
ception a sumptuous one. 

In the mean time Fatmah had opened a correspondence © 
with my enemies in the palace, and had been instigated, 
by them to revenge herself both on me, who had discard- 
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ed her, and on her mortal enemy, Beshir, by every means 
in her power, not even excepting murder. She thought 
the best means of introducing herself into the house, and 
perpetrating the crime that she meditated, was to mingle 
with the crowd of guests, and make her entrance unob- 
served in the confusion. Being informed that Fatmah 
was in the house, I sent for her, and inquired her motives 
for making her appearance in a place where her pres- 
ence was by no means desired. Her reply was dry and 
curt. 

“Madam,” she said, “am I to understand that I was 
expelled from your house ?—have I no right to come to 
assist in the celebration of a féte?” 

As I saw clearly, by the tone of this response, that 
Fatmah would have no hesitation in creating a scene in 
the midst of the guests, I thought it prudent to retire; 
not forgetting, however, to summon Beshir, and caution 
him to say nothing to the woman, for I did not wish to 
have a disturbance in the house. I gave him to under- 
stand that Fatmah would only stay a very short time, 
and consequently he need not think any thing at all 
about her. 

Counting on the efficacy of the measures I had taken, 
I entered the room where my guests were assembled, 
and gave myself up to the duties of hospitality. 

But, while the company were regaling themselves with 
the charms of music and of song, Fatmah was engaged in 
the prosecution of her sanguinary designs. Skillfully 
evading observation, she proceeded gently to open the door 
‘ that separated the selamlik from the harem, and admit- 
ted one of the servants, named Omer, who, as her lover, 
was to bear a hand in the contemplated assassination. 
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Fatmah then succeeded, by a ruse, in inveigling Beshir 
into the bath-room; there the two assassins sprang upon 
the unfortunate Arab, hurled him to the ground, and suf: 
focated him. Such was Fatmah’s rage against her vic- 
tim, that she resolutely took his life herself by sitting on 
his face, while Omer contented himself by throwing him 
down and holding his hands. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Scene after the Murder.—The Assassins are given up to Justice.— 
Maneuvres of my Enemies.—My Imprisonment and Trial—The 
Pasha is summoned to Constantinople.— Reshid’s Policy.—T he 
Pasha’s Marriage.—Djchad’s Repudiation—Noble Conduct of the 
Sultan.— Confiscation of my Goods—My Banishment. 


ScarceLy had Beshir heaved his last sigh when the 
doors of the harem were broken open, and an infuriated 
crowd invaded the apartment, with cries of ‘‘ Murder! 
murder! Vengeance! vengeance!” Terror seized on 
every one. The guests took flight from the fury of the 
mob. The insurgents made their way to the room 
whither I had retired, with three or four of my slaves, 
who had remained faithful to my cause. The wretches, 
on entering, did not scruple to bespatter me with the 
blood of Beshir, and to menace me with sabres, sticks, 
and other weapons which they brandished in the air. 

I must here pause to remark that among this swarm 
of invaders there were not more than five or six mem- 
bers of my household; the remainder, numbering per- 
haps thirty or thereabout, were strangers, whose presence 
at this moment is quite incomprehensible. It would ap- 
pear as though they had been collected together in order 
to give a theatrical effect to the tragedy. 

Order could only be restored through the intervention 
of the police, who lost no time in appearing on the scene 
of the disaster. The police agents hastened to make out 
their official report by submitting the assassins to exam- 
ination. When they came to inquire into the motives 
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for the commission of the crime, a scene of violence en- 
sued. On the one hand, those who sought my destruc- 
tion boisterously called upon Fatmah and Omer to incul- 
pate me alone; on the other, these preserved an obsti- 
nate silence. This strife was carried on for some time 
without inducing the culprits to depose that it was solely 
by my orders that they had killed the eunuch. It was 
only through a hint that by this means alone could they 
hope to escape capital punishment, that the two murder- 
ers were induced to avow I had ordered them to put 
Beshir to death. As soon as the depositions were taken, 
the prisoners were conducted, under escort, to the office 
of the Minister of Police to take their trial. 

During the course of these tragic events, my enemies, 
and those of my husband, tried their utmost to achieve 
our ruin. My enemies were delighted to have at last 
found the means of crushing me forever, and putting it 
out of my power to injure them. The political enemies 
of my husband, on their part, hastened to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded them of separating us, 
and so destroying our combined action. Without me, 
Mehemet-Pasha was a half-disabled foe, for it was well 
known what a part I had had in his promotion. It was 
through me that an understanding had been established 
between him and the grand vizier, and it was by my 
efforts that his nomination to the post of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had been spoken of with favor. Such 
an event, his opponents well knew, would be a death- 
blow to them. These said enemies were the Valideh, the 
Sultan’s mother; Mehemet-Ali-Pasha; Mehemet-Pasha, 
Minister of Police; Rifaat, and a host of other Pashas 
more or less influential. 

7% 
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Impelled by such motives, these people made as great 
an uproar as possible, and spread false reports of my 
alleged crimes and atrocities. The journals, native and 
foreign, were filled with stories designed to gratify pub- 
lic credulity, and to exhibit my character under the most 
revolting aspect. This was an easy task, for I had no 
one to take my part. 

Finding that by such means they had produced the 
desired effect, my enemies had recourse to legal proceed- 
ings, and procured my arrest. Four days, indeed, after 
Beshir’s death, I received a summons to appear before 
the Minister of Police to answer the charges that had 
been brought against me. Tearing myself from my chil- 
dren, and from those about me who had remained faith- 
fal, I got into my carriage, and was driven to the office. 
I was then confined in a house which the Government 
had prepared and furnished for the occasion. My keep- 
ers were two female servants and a domestic, in the con- 
fidence of the minister, and upon whom he could rely. 
As to the treatment I had to undergo from them dur- 
ing my imprisonment, I may say that while, on the 
one hand, they affected to lavish on me those atten- 
tions which were due to a woman in my position, on 
the other hand they resorted to every means of intimida- 
tion. 

It was thought advisable, in order to. overcome my 
obstinacy, to threaten me with the most exquisite tor- 
tures; and, to show that they were not jesting, the po- 
lice agents busied themselves in recounting all the horri- 
ble cruelties of which their master was capable. They 
told me, among other things, that when the old Pasha 
was Governor of Cyprus he had a number of people im- 
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paled and burned in the most cold-blooded manner im- 
aginable. These threats and anecdotes could not but 
produce a painful impression upon me, and the rather 
because I knew that the Valideh-Sultan and my other 
enemies were eagerly thirsting for my blood. 

There were moments, especially during the silent 
watches of the night, when my spirit succumbed beneath 
the pressure of the moral torments I was condemned 
to suffer. At such a time despair had full dominion 
over me, for I knew I could look for no mercy at the 
hands of enemies who had sworn to push their schemes 
of vengeance to the utmost limits. After subjecting me 
to threats and terrorism, the Minister of Police finally 
summoned me to his presence. A kind of sitting was 
held, in which the minister himself, Rifaat-Pasha, and a 
secretary took part. This court was a regular hole-and- 
corner concern. ‘T'he two Pashas proceeded there to give 
a cursory résumé of the affair, after which they put ques- 
tions to me, the object of which was to make me confess 
my participation in the murder of Beshir. My answer, 
from which I never swerved, was as follows: 

‘“T never gave any order of the kind, nor have I in 
any way been a party to the crime. Indeed,” I said to 
the two Pashas, who were gazing at me in astonishment, 
‘do you think that if I had wished to rid myself of 
Beshir, I should have been so stupid as to have him 
strangled in so public a manner, while with a few pen- 
nyworths of poison I could have made away with him 
quietly enough? Moreover, if I had made any choice 
between the two, I should have striven to get rid of Fat- 
mah rather than of Beshir, for it is she to whom I owe 
all my sorrow.” 
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Seeing that their questioning was fruitless, the two 
Pashas did not repeat their sittings more than twice. 

In speaking of what happened to me while I was in 
prison, I ought to mention how the confiscation of my 
jewelry took place. Some days after my incarceration 
three police officers made their appearance, and desired 
me to give up to them the casket containing my jewels. 
These consisted of a quantity of necklaces, girdles, chains, 
etc., all set with brilliants, and their value would amount 
to about six or seven thousand pounds sterling. All 
these articles were counted over, one by one, after which 
the minister’s seal was affixed to the casket. When this 
was done, the officers informed me that these jewels 
would remain in their custody until such time as I was 
set at liberty, and then they would be restored to me un- 
touched. When I ventured to ask for a receipt for the 
jewels I had intrusted to them, the only answer I could 
obtain was that their instructions forbade them to com- 
ply with my request. 

Tt is needless to remark that from that moment my 
jewels were taken away from me altogether, On the 
arrival of my husband from London, the Government 
hastened to place them in his hands. This arbitrary act 
was a flagrant violation of the Mussulman laws, which 
maintains respect for the property of a wife. 

While these things were going on in the office of the 
Minister of Police, intrigues outside were running their 
free course. The enemies of Reshid-Pasha’s cabinet were 
making superhuman efforts to crush, at one blow, myself 
and my husband. Taking advantage of the prevalent pub- 
lic feeling, they endeavored to make my affair a ministerial 
question, and impeached Reshid-Pasha for shielding me. 
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The grand vizier, indeed, saw that it was impossible to 
save me from the hands of my enemies, for such a course 
would have been fatal to his administration. 

Comipelled to yield before such a coalition, Reshid 
found himself under the necessity of abandoning me to 
my fate. 

However, he did his best to save Kibrizli-Pasha from 
being involved in my ruin, for, by so doing, he neutral- 
ized the efforts of those who were seeking to disable one 
of his colleagues. With this object, therefore, he forth- 
with summoned my husband to Constantinople, held 
sundry long conferences with him, and succeeded in per- 
suading him of the necessity of appeasing the clamors of 
the opposition by repudiating me. 

This sacrifice, as I learned afterward, cost the poor 
Pasha many tears, but political exigencies prevailed over 
sentimental and all other considerations, and my hus- 
band was forced to bow to the will of his chief. My 
divorce was immediately notified to me by the emissa- 
ries of the Minister of Police, who handed me back my 
dowry, a mere trifle, and made me sign a receipt. My 
enemies, meanwhile, were not satisfied with this conces- 
sion on the part of Kibrizli and Reshid, inasmuch as 
they suspected them of entertaining the idea of restoring 
me to my former position, so soon as the temporary ex- 
citement should have calmed down. Under the influ- 
ence of this suspicion, they continued to clamor against 
me and to denounce Reshid. 

The latter then formed the opinion that the best means 
of putting an end to these denunciations was to get an- 
other wife for Kibrizli-Pasha, and thereby to separate 
him irrevocably from me. In fact, no other guaranty 
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could have satisfied those who wished to take advantage 
of existing circumstances to effect my irremediable ruin. 

This necessity, then, obliged Reshid to seek a wife for 
his colleague, and the choice of the grand vizier fell on a 
lady named Feridch, the sister of one of his favorites. 
Thus Kibrizli-Pasha was compelled to marry a wife 
whom he had never set eyes on, and for whom he enter- 
tained no predilection. 

After remaining four months in prison, it was high 
time that I should be informed of the decision that had 
been come to with regard to the question of my guilt. 
One of the minister’s secretaries brought me the intel- 
ligence that Fatmah and Omer had been condemned 
to the galleys, and that I was to be banished to Asia 
Minor, whence, at the expiration of some months, they 
would allow me to return. This measure, he informed 
me, had been prompted by the necessity under which 
the administration found themselves of calming the mind 
and closing the mouth of the public. When the Minister 
of Police himself notified to me this decision of the Goy- 
ernment, I made him the following reply: 

“You have taken from me my husband, my children, 
all that I had in the world; why not take my life also? 
I have no longer any thing that can lead me to desire to 
live; kill me, and all will be over!” 

In speaking these words, I had no doubt whatever 
but that the cup of my sufferings was already full to 
overflowing. But I was to be subjected to yet another 
trial. Some days before I went into exile, the Minister 
of Police sent for me, and spoke as follows: 

“There is one question, madam, as to which we pray 
you to have the goodness to give an explanation before 
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your departure, for neither the Pasha nor we can permit 
any doubt to remain on the matter. The infant whom 
you borrowed naturally throws some suspicion on the 
birth of Mustapha-Djehad-Bey; for all the world will 
say that if one child has been borrowed, so, in all likeli- 
hood, has the other. As to your husband, he does not 
believe the boy belongs to him; nevertheless, he wishes 
to have a deposition on your part, that he may know 
what to think and what to do.” 

It did not require a very acute perception to sce 
through the manceuvre cloaked benedth these words. 
But, at the moment, I failed to account for it, and to 
divine the true nature of the snare thus laid for me. 
T'rom the circuitous language employed by the min- 
ister, I could sce that there was mischief in the case, 
but what it was I could not make out. 'T’o escape from 
this embarrassment without falling into the snare, I 
thought it necessary to reply in an evasive manner, 
which, while dispelling the intrigues of my foes, would 
secure me liberty of action. 

Moreover, it appeared to me that an answer of this 
kind would be the best means of revenging myself on a 
man who had abandoned me without a word, for the 
sole reason that he feared to compromise his political in- 
terests. Clearly, for him, an evasive response would be 
equivalent to a disavowal or denial of the parentage of 
his son, for a simple doubt as to his birth would compel 
the Pasha to separate himself from him. But what, 
above all, induced me to follow such an unnatural course 
as that of denying my own child, was the fear I enter- 
tained with respect to Djehad’s safety. I could not 
consent to leave in the hands of my rival, Ferideh, a 
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child who was her natural enemy, inasmuch as only by 
his death could she hope to lay hands on the whole in- 
heritance. My reply, therefore, was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“Ts it possible that a man should not know his own 
child? If the Pasha says that Djehad is not his child, 
that is a proof that he must have been borrowed also.” 

This answer puzzled the Minister of Police, and he did 
his best to extract a straightforward reply from me. For 
my part, I persisted in reiterating what I had already 
said, as though they were the last words I had to utter. 

My conduct actually produced the desired result. Ki- 
brizli-Pasha having been informed that I had refused to 
proclaim distinctly the legitimacy of his son Djehad, 
found himself constrained to separate from him. 

After my return from exile, the question of Djehad’s 
legitimacy was several times raised by Kibrizli-Pasha, 
who made me many advances and offers in order to in- 
duce me to make an explicit declaration on the subject. 
However, as he, on his part, refused to accord me the 
satisfaction I demanded, the matter remained in suspense. 

The penalty of exile decreed against me by virtue of 
an imperial rescript was the finishing blow by which the 
Valideh-Sultan endeavored to crush me. Abdul-Med- 
jid, with that generosity for which he was distinguished, 
at first refused to affix his signature to any such docu- 
ment. I have heard it said that the Sultan observed to 
his mother that, my participation in the murder of the 
Arab not having been substantiated, there were no 
grounds for punishing me. As to the affair of the bor- 
rowed infant, the Sultan was of opinion that it concerned 
no one except my husband. Seeing that her son refused 
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to lend himself as the facile instrument of her will, the 
Sultana had recourse to a theatrical demonstration in or- 
der to extort the much-desired signature. She called 
the chief of the eunuchs, and told him that the only 
means of getting me punished was for him to throw 
himself at the feet of his majesty, and entreat him to ex- 
ecute justice on the guilty. That very night the chief 
of the eunuchs awaited the Sultan near the door of the 
harem, and, on his entering, threw himself at. his majes- 
ty’s feet, crying with a loud voice, “ Your majesty, take 
pity on us unhappy creatures, otherwise the women will 
murder us all!” Next day the Sultan signed the decree, 
banishing me for an indefinite period. 

On the day fixed for my departure, the Minister of 
Police sent for me, and communicated to me the order 
banishing me to Asia Minor. He made a hypocritical 
pretense of feeling deeply touched at my fate, and in- 
trusted me, with a show of the warmest interest, to the 
charge of an officer who was to escort me. With an ex- 
cess of courtesy, he placed at my service his own car- 
riage, to convey me to the steam-packet about to start 
for Ismid (Nicomedia). 

I may add that, for some reason or other, it was 
thought advisable to conceal from me the place of my 
destination, which proved to be Koniah, in Cappadocia. 
On leaving, I never dreamed of taking any thing that 
might be of use to me. I got into the carriage, accom- 
panied by a single slave, and with no means beyond 
about one hundred francs in small change, which I usu- 
ally carried with me for trifling current expenses. 

On arriving at Ismid, I was courteously received by 
the governor, who came to meet me, and conducted me 
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to the presence of his wives, in whose apartments a room 
had been prepared for my accommodation. After a 
brief repose, I took some refreshment offered me by my 
host. While conversing with him, I noticed, every time 
he looked at me, that his face assumed a look of sadness 
and commiseration. I questioned him as to the cause. 

“Tam grieved to think of the orders I have to com- 
ply with as regards you, madam.” 

“Indeed! and what are those orders?” I asked. 

“They are of such a character that I dare not inform 
you.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I am prepared for whatever may 
be my lot. You can tell me of nothing worse than 
death, and that I am ready to undergo.” 

“T am commanded,” said he, “to prepare an escort, 
and to send you to Koniah, a town distant from here a 
fortnight’s journey.” 

“Do your duty. As for me, I will go wherever they 
please to send me. Whether to this place or to that, it 
matters not.” 

“Then, to-morrow morning a palanquin shall be got 
ready for you, and I will make the necessary arrange- 
ment for your journey.” 

“T do not requirea palanquin. A horse will suffice 
for me.” 

Next day, before setting out, I freed the slave who 
had attended me thus far, as I was unwilling to involve 
her in my misfortunes. - I then commenced my journey, 
in bitterly cold weather, escorted by some ten or twelve 
cawasses. ‘The indifference I manifested produced a 
greater impression upon them than the most violent 
demonstration of despair could have done. I saw big 
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tears rolling down their cheeks when I mounted my 
horse. ‘Is it possible,” they remarked to each other, 
“that, on account of a wretched negro, they should thus 
persecute a woman. Why make such a fuss about a 
negro who was bought for a few piastres? He was her 
property, and our law lays down no punishment for 
those who take the lives of their own slaves.” 

“What you say, my good friends, is of no use, I 
must obey without a word of protest, since complaining 
would be in vain.” 

Everywhere I passed, the governors of the towns and 
the sheiks of the villages endeavored, by every means in 
their power, to alleviate the fatigues I had to endure. 
They welcomed me with their utmost hospitality, gave 
me their best rooms, and laid before me most beautiful 
repasts. The mudirs, or commanders of the small towns, 
would pass the night under a canopy, in order to give 
up to me their only bed. The farther I advanced, the 
more severe became the cold. I had to cross lofty mount- 
ain ranges covered with snow, in which our horses fre- 
quently sank up to the girths. I was sometimes obliged 
to rein in my horse to prevent him from being suffocated 
by the thick masses of snow that lay in the path we had 
to follow. My conductors themselves were astonished 
at the vigor I displayed. The fact is, every depressing 
thought had been banished from my mind. I had so 
resolutely fixed my determination, that I would bear 
without impatience whatever happened to me. 
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Dervishes.— Description of this People—Frederickh’s: Arrival.— 
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At length we reached Koniah, and I was left in a 


house without casements to the windows, and falling - 


into ruins. The sorrows I had experienced, the fatigues 
of so long a journey, as well as the cold, to which I had 
not been habituated, seriously affected my health. I fell 
ill on the very day of my arrival. The woman in charge 
of the house and a Greek doctor she called in took care 
of me, and succeeded in effecting my recovery. 

I was especially anxious to learn whether the Govern- 
ment had given the necessary orders to provide me with 
the means of subsistence. In the mean time, the muchir 
invited me to call on him. I found him to be animated 
by the most kindly feelings toward me, and asked him 
whether he had received any authority to supply me 
with the funds necessary to meet my expenses. 

“T have received no instructions in the matter,” he 
answered, “but your situation moves my compassion. I 
see that you are persecuted. If you like, you shall come 
and live with my wives; you will have no expenses, 
and I will give you five hundred piastres a month, which 
is just what I allow them for their little amusements.” 

As I was not acquainted with the governor, I was 
afraid to go and reside in his house, but I accepted his 
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offer of money, and received it without trouble for a 
whole year. At the end of this period, Hafiz-Pasha 
came to take the place of the preceding muchir in the 


- command of the garrison of Komah. The new governor 


was a worthy old man of nearly sixty, who had known 
me at my uncle’s house when I was quite achild. Some 
days after his arrival I-went to pay my compliments, 
when he received me with truly paternal affection. 

“How happy I am, my daughter, to meet you here! 
I am told that you live in a house by yourself. You are 
thereby incurring the risk of being carried off by brig- 
ands, or other lawless characters. Come and stay with 
me. You will be well received by my wives; you will 
not have to dream of any expense; and I will give you 
whatever I afford them.” 

I eagerly accepted so benevolent an offer, and took up 
my residence in his harem, which was well provided, for 
he had four wives, who cherished him as though he were 
a spoiled child. These were not the only wives he had 
taken in the course of his matrimonial career. It was 
said that Hafiz was a regular Bluebeard, who had had at 
least a dozen. But, for all these rumors, he was a virtu- 
ous man, who did nothing beyond what the Koran sanc- 
tioned: he had never had more than four wives at a 
time; but as soon as a vacancy occurred, Hafiz-Pasha 
hastened to fill up the gap by-taking a new wife. In 
presenting me to his wives, the Pasha sought to interest 
them in my favor by language which showed the purity 
of his thoughts and the generosity of his heart. 

‘“‘ Whichever of you loves me the best,” said he, “ will 
prove her affection by the care she takes of this bird that 
has come to seek shelter beneath our roof.” 
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These poor women, though simple and ill-educated, did 
not the less endeavor to make themselves agreeable to 
me in every particular. They discharged all the duties 
of hospitality in a most praiseworthy manner; they gave 
up to me the best room in the harem; one took charge 
of my clothing; another conducted me to the bath; a 
third assisted me in my toilet; a fourth put my room 
to rights: one would say, on seeing how they conducted 
themselves, that my power over them was that of a mis- 
tress over her slaves. These noble women, accustomed 
to humble themselves to give pleasure, could conceive of 
no other means of testifying their friendship than by the 
performance of almost servile duties; while they proved 
their true affection by banishing every thought of jeal- 
ousy on my account. Although they were all jealous 
of one another, yet they had full confidence in me; I was 
the confidante of their troubles and their desires, and we 
became inseparable companions. What they wished for 
beyond every thing else was to please their husband; but 
they knew of no artifice by which they could effect this 
object. ‘You are so good and so clever,” said one of 
them to me one day, ‘‘that Iam sure you will consent to 
make me a charm (talisman) to inspire the Pasha with 
love for me.” 

“Oh,” I replied, “you think me a great deal wiser 
than I am. How should I know how to compose so 
powerful a charm ?” 

“If you choose,” she insisted, ‘you certainly will be 
able.” 

I saw that if I continued to refuse I should only suc- 
ceed in alienating her affection, without convincing her 
of the folly of her request. 
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“Very well, my dear,” said I; “I will endeavor to 
comply with your wishes.” 

Accordingly, next day, I took some powdered sugar, 
mixed with it some salt, and put the whole into a small 
bag of silk, fastened with string tied into sundry very 
complicated knots. ‘‘ Here,” said I, handing her the 
bag; “this is the charm you asked me for. To-night, 
when the Pasha is sitting smoking in the midst of you, 
do you silently unfasten the string, and suddenly throw 
the contents into the chafing-dish.” She did as I recom- 
mended. 

“What is the meaning of this noise and this smoke?” 
cried the Pasha, hearing the crackling of the salt in the 
fire, and seeing the smoke of the burned sugar. 

“Tt is doubtless the slave who has put some bad coals 
into the brazier,” said the poor wife, all in a tremble. 

The Pasha, observing her demeanor, guessed what she 
had been about, but made no sign. He resolved to fulfill 
her desire, and to keep her with him all that night. I 
leave to conjecture whether or not she remained con- 
_ -vinced of the efficacy of my witchcraft. When I had 
| once gained the reputation of being a skilled sorceress, 
| each wife, in her turn, came to ask me for some magic 
| means of increasing the love of her husband. One of 
them, more ambitious, implored me persistently for a 
| long time to teach her some charm by which she might 
become a mother, promising me, in return, a very con- 
siderable sum. I gave her a large bag of ground potash, 
} recommending her to go frequently to the bath, and ev- 
| ery time put into it a spoonful of this compound, which 
was of singular potency for effecting the desired result. 
As luck would have it, she became enceinte shortly after- 
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ward. ‘To tell what caresses she lavished upon me would 
be an impossibility. All these women were thus thor- 
oughly convinced of my profound knowledge of the oc- 
cult sciences, to my great amusement. 

All Eastern women are persuaded of the efficacy of 
talismans, charms, philters, and all the ridiculous tricks 
of sorcery. A great number of women and men (for the 
latter engage in it also) live by this means on the credu- 
lity of their fellow-creatures. But it is not so amusing 
to learn that, through the ignorance, or occasionally the 
malevolence, of sorcerers and sorceresses, serious conse- 
quences ensue, frequently even death, through swallow- 
ing, under the advice of these wretches, some most incon- 
gruous mixture or other. 

During my stay at the house of Hafiz-Pasha I was in- 
vited by Tchelebi-Effendi to spend some days at his pal- 
ace. He was chief of the Mevlevih dervishes, and the 
last descendant of the Abassides, who would be heirs to 
the Ottoman throne if the race of the now reigning Sul- 
tans should become extinct. This personage enjoys the 
privilege of girding on the Sultan’s sword on the day of 
his proclamation. At Koniah and elsewhere he is held 
in boundless consideration; the muchir, the cadi, the 
nakib, and all the other dignitaries of the town, although 
completely independent of his authority, nevertheless 
show him such respect that their power appears insignif- 
icant compared to that which he exercises over people’s 
consciences. No one would presume to sit down in his 
presence. All throughout the East, the dervishes main- 
tain a great number of religious houses, where they re- 
ceive, without distinction, all travelers, poor and rich. 
The latter by no means consider it beneath them to 
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avail themselves of the simple and cordial hospitality of 
these holy men, who afford food and lodging for three 
days, without ever accepting the slightest remuneration. 

The Mevlevih dervishes: go through a singular exer- 
cise in the mosques, consisting of a peculiar dance. They 
join hands in a circle, facing outward, and whirl rapidly 
round, raising at intervals a guttural cry, very like a 
bark. They sometimes keep. it up for several hours 
with surprising velocity, and without showing any sign 
of fatigue or giddiness. 

T’chelebi-Hffendi received me with marked kindness, 
and made me take a place on the divan beside him. He 
seemed greatly touched at my fate; offered to intercede 
for me at Constantinople, and confided to me the troubles 
he had with his wives. I remained several days in his 
palace, and did my best to reconcile the ladies to one 
another—an attempt in which I succeeded; after which 
I returned to Hafiz-Pasha..: 

As Tchelebi-Effendi had said, he addressed a petition 
to the divan in my favor, which was supported by the 
dignitaries residing at Koniah. Several times was this 
application renewed, but always without effect. I sub- 
sequently found that all these petitions had been sup- 
pressed on their arrival by the ministers who had been 
the cause of my troubles. 

Months, years passed away without any change in my 
situation, which would have been sad and wearisome in 
the extreme but for the generous hospitality of the 
worthy governor. 

I need scarcely say that, during my stay at Koniah, 
the mental depression which weighed upon me as an 
exile could not be alleviated, cither by the sympathy or 
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generous kindness which the good Hafiz-Pasha and his 
family bestowed on me. I can say that, though exiled 
in body, my spirit was at Constantinople with the objects 
of my affection, my children and my husband. Day and 
night my thoughts carried me to my native land, and I 
felt almost inconsolable; frequently, in a fit of despair, I 
turned my eyes to heaven, and cried, “My God, when 
will my afflictions cease? — when shall I find peace?” 
The fervency of my prayers brought about my deliver- 
ance in an almost miraculous way, for the Almighty sent 
me a protector in my son Frederick, who came unex- 
pectedly to my assistance, comforting me in my sorrow, 
and reviving me in the midst of my enemies. 

The reader will remember my stating at the beginning 
how I had left at Rome my daughter Evelyn and Fred- 
erick, my eldest son. Since my marriage with Kibrizli- 
Pasha I had entirely lost sight of these dear children, 
who had been placed in convents, and brought up under 
the care of their aunt. 

It happened, however, that Frederick, on his return to 
Constantinople, hearing of my persecution and exile, de- 
termined on joining his fate to mine. Driven almost to 
madness by the love of a mother he had scarcely seen, 
he threw himself at the feet of Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, the 
then Minister of War, 1854, and implored him to allow 
him to join his mother, she to whom he owed his existence. 

The Pasha, touched by this proof of filial affection, 
acceded to his prayer, and immediately issued the orders 
necessary to enable him to proceed to Koniah. Mehem- 
et-Ali also gave him out of his private purse the sum of 


thirty pounds to provide him with the funds for the 
journey. 


FREDERICK’S ARRIVAL. ae 


“I had gone one day to visit one of my friends, who 
lived near to the tomb of the patron saint of Koniah, and 
was resting myself near a window, when we heard a 
knock at the door. My friend hastened to ascertain who 
it was, but, instead. of coming back to me, she remained 
talking in a low voice with the stranger, whoever it 
might be. 

Animated by a feeling of curiosity, I looked toward 
the door, and saw through the opening an elegant-look- 
ing young man, dressed in uniform, who suddenly walked 
into the room and up to the place where I was sitting. 

This strange apparition, and the boldness shown by 
the youth, alarmed me, and involuntarily I recoiled, and 
was about to rise from my seat, when the stranger threw 
his arms around my neck, crying out, 

“Don’t you know me, mother? I am Frederick.” 

These words quite overcame me, for at that moment 
of supreme excitenient I could scarcely believe my eyes, 
or trust my ears. - Frederick, whom I had left almost an 
infant, and whom I considered as lost to me forever, 
could it possibly be the handsome young fellow before 
me? Was it a dream, the past thirteen years, or was it 
reality ? ; 

My poor boy, enraptured by the sight of a mother 
upon whom he could at last gaze, kissed me over and 
over again, holding me in his arms, and seemed never 
tired of looking at me. He took out his purse, contain- 
ing his whole wealth, and placed it in my hands, saying, 

“Take it, mother; you are poor, but I love you.” 

From that moment the fairest prospects seemed open- 
ing before me; I was no longer a desolate and deserted 
woman without a defender or helper. The news of my 
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dear son’s arrival produced a great sensation at Koniah, 
all my friends sharing in my joy. 

Frederick, who had assumed the name of Osman-Bey, 
remained with me a month, and on his return to Con- 
stantinople did his best in order to have me recalled 
from exile. It was owing to intelligence I received 
from him that decided me on endeavoring to make my 
escape, so as to join him at Constantinople, and from 
that time he has ever been my protector and comfort, 
and the support of my old age. 

Before my departure from Koniah, an incident oc- 
curred which brought great trouble on the town, and was 
the cause of much dissension. A married man had gone 
as a soldier, leaving his wife at home. While engaged 
on a certain expedition, he disappeared, and was believed 
to be dead. As often happened in these provinces, the 
towns of which are encircled by desert plains, on which 
the inhabitants pasture immense flocks, the wife was car- 
ried off by a miscreant, who took her with him to a re- 
mote part, and when she informed him of the disappear- 
ance of her husband, he married her. 

Presently the husband returned, discovered his wife, 
and wished to take her back, but her paramour refused 
to restore her, pretending that, according to his version 
of the Mussulman law, the former had been absent a suf. 
ficient time to permit of his wife's remarrying. The 
complainant answered that she might perhaps have been 
able, of her own accord, to contract a second marriage, 
but she had not in this case been a free agent. The 
Pasha was disposed to order the restoration of the wife 
to her former husband, but the other magistrates, hold- 
ing to the text of the law, maintained the validity of the 
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second marriage. Of a most determined character, the 
governor, instead of yielding in a matter that had so lit- 
tle interest for him, envenomed the dispute to such a de- 
eree that he soon came to an open rupture with the ule- 
mas and other authorities. His position became insup- 
portable, and one morning he set off, incognito, for Con- 
stantinople, leaving his wives behind him. Very soon 
after his arrival in the capital he obtained the govern- 
ment of Trebizond, and then sent for his harem; never- 
theless, he continued the pension he had allowed me 
while I was living under his roof. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


I take Flight from Koniah— Difficulties in the Way of reaching 
Constantinople.—I learn what I have to expect.—Protection is ex- 
tended to me by Reshid-Pasha. 


Axzout four years had now elapsed since I went into 
exile, and no answer had ever been returned to the vari- 
ous applications addressed on my behalf to Constantino- 
ple. I had every reason to believe that I was to remain 
for an indefinite period in a country where, since the de- 
parture of Hafiz-Pasha, I felt myself in any thing but a 
safe position. I therefore presented myself before the 
authorities who were in charge, pending the arrival of a 
successor to the late governor, and asked for a passport 
to enable me to return to the capital. 

“Tam not under the burden of any condemnation; I 
was ordered to be transported hither, and here I have 
been for four years. As you have not been forbidden 
to let me go, I am come to demand the necessary docu- 
ments to afford me a free and safe passage.” 

“If you were a person of ordinary condition we would 
comply with your request,” they replied; “but you are 
the wife of a minister, and we might compromise our- 
selves by giving you leave to go.” 

“IT have done my duty in warning you of my inten- 
tion, and I have nothing more to add.” So. saying, I 
withdrew. 

Taking what little I had saved out of the liberality of 
Iafiz-Pasha, I came to terms with two of the inhabit- 
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ants, who engaged, for four thousand piastres (about 
£40), to conduct me, by devious paths, to the vicinity of 
Constantinople. In order not to arouse suspicion, I went 
one night, accompanied by a single servant, to a farm 
situated beyond the walls, to which I often used to go, 
the proprietor being one of the richest persons in the 
country, and having always shown me the greatest kind- 
ness. 

I had given my guides notice of the rendezvous, and 
they were waiting for me, with horses for themselves, for 
me, and my servant. We set out at once to traverse the 
immense plains of Caramania, traveling night and day 
through the most deserted places, carefully avoiding the 
towns and villages, and taking only such rest as was 
absolutely necessary to prevent ourselves and our horses 
from breaking down with fatigue. We had to. cross 
steep and dangerous mountains; and finally, after a jour- 
ney of four days, and without meeting with any mishap, 
we reached Kutayeh, on leaving which, the country be- 
came more inhabited and safer. We could not go on 
from thence to Constantinople without an authority from 
the governor of the place. 

Not well knowing how I should manage to get the 
requisite authority, I, with my companions, put up at the 
house of a lady, named Aish-Bey, a sort of muscular 
woman who used to carry on mercantile pursuits between 
Constantinople and Kutayeh. On alighting, I represent- 
ed myself to her as the wife of a colonel who had died in 
the Crimea. I had not been long in bed when my host- 
ess, knocking at the door, came to inform me that the 
Pasha’s secretary wanted to speak to me. The visit of 
this official at such an hour foreboded no good, and it 
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was not without considerable trepidation that I saw him 
presently enter the room. His face, however, wore an 
expression of courtesy that augured favorably. 

“His excellency the Pasha,” said he, “takes it very 
much amiss that you have not thrown yourself on his 
hospitality instead of taking up your quarters here. He 
has sent me, therefore, to express his regret on this ac- 
count, and to request your kind permission to call and 
pay his respects to you to-morrow.” 

I answered, as in duty bound, that I should be most 
happy to be honored by such a visit, and I thanked the 
governor for his kind attention in giving me notice of 
the proposed compliment. 

The secretary then withdrew, leaving me several boxes 
of sweetmeats and other delicacies, sent by the Pasha’s 
Wives. 

My attendants had been so imprudent as to let out 
that I had come from Koniah, and, as my escape had 
been talked of on all sides, the governor at once knew 
perfectly well who I was; but, since he had been ac- 
quainted with me for a long time, he was unwilling, by 
arresting me, to lend himself to the evil designs of my 
persecutors. Tor this reason he had the delicacy to no- 
tify his good feelings toward me, fearing lest I should be 
led to commit some imprudence through uncertainty as 
to his intentions. 

On the morrow he made his appearance, magnificently 
attired, and respectfully saluted me by kissing the hem 
of my robe. He consented, after a polite show of resist- 
ance, to seat himself on the same divan with myself. 
After conversing on various unimportant subjects, he 
questioned me about myself, and the motives for my 
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journey. I told him that I was returning to Constanti- 
nople, and requested him to furnish me with the necessa- 
ry pass, to enable me to proceed on my way. Satisfied 
with the result of our conversation, in which he had dis- 
played the most courteous and obliging disposition, he 
promised to give me the authority I required, and with- 
drew, giving me an invitation, which I accepted, to pass 
the remainder of the day at his house. 

This delay caused me some uneasiness, for I dreaded 
every moment lest I should see the arrival of messengers 
from Koniah sent in pursuit of me—an event that would 
have seriously complicated the situation. My two guides, 
filled with alarm, secreted themselves in the stable when 
they saw the governor approaching. “It is all over 
‘with us,” they said to each other. “In return for the 
pay we have received, we shall be prevented from ever 
returning to our wives and children. The lady whom 
we have conducted thus far is the wife of a great person- 
age, and it is certain that they have come to arrest us 
forthwith and carry us off to prison.” Fearing to excite 
suspicion, they dare not leave by daylight, for their 
strange appearance could not fail to attract attention. . I 
boldly went to the Pasha’s house, and he welcomed me 
at the head of the stairs, introduced me to his wives, who. 
received me very kindly, and gave me quite a banquet 
by way of supper. : 

Desirous of fulfilling his promise in a manner altogeth- 
er noble and generous, he sent for his secretary, and in- 
structed him to make out the pass in whatever terms I 
should dictate. 

“ Write,” said I, “that all commanders of troops and 
way-wardens are commanded to pass and to give protec- 

8* 
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tion and assistance to Fatma-Hanum, of Kutayeh, return- 
ing to Constantinople on business, and intending to stay 
there about two months.” 

The passport was made out accordingly, and the gov: 
ernor, in order to arrange every thing with still greater 
munificence, gave me a purse full of gold, to help to de- 
fray the expenses of the journey, and moreover granted 
me an escort of four cawass. 

When I returned to my hostess, I found my guides 
more dead than alive; they were expecting every. mo- 
ment to be taken heat and dragged before the Pasha. 
Summoning them forthwith, I made them read the paper 
that had been drawn up for me, and they could not be- 
lieve their eyes. Next morning I set off at day-break, 
and after three days’ good riding I reached the Gulf of 
Nicomedia at a point called Dil-bash; from there a sort 
of barge conveyed. me straight to Constantinople, by the 
side of the custom-house. I then rewarded the cawass 
and guides who had attended me thus far, and intrusted 
them with a letter of thanks to their master. 

On approaching the town, I was accosted by ‘an offi- 
cial, who demanded my papers. “If we are so unusual- 
ly exacting,” said he, “it is because the wife of a minis- 
ter of state has escaped from Koniah, and we have re- 
ceived very strict orders as regards ladies returning to 
Constantinople. Fatma-Hanum, of Kutayeh,” he added, 
reading my passport; “she is a merchant of my acquaint- 
ance” (here he looked fixedly at me). “I have heard 
her spoken of frequently. She is not traveling on busi- 
ness to-day for the first time.” Whereas the beginning 
of his speech filled me with terror, the conclusion strong- 
ly tempted me to laugh, but I restrained my feelings. 
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Instead of seeking the hospitality of some person of 
high position, in which case my arrival would have cre- 
ated a sensation; I went to the dwelling of an old wom- 
an, whom, in the days of my prosperity, I was accus- 
tomed to employ to amuse me with her stories. I gave 
her what was necessary to furnish me a room, and then 
wrote to Fety-Pasha, who, as ambassador in Paris, had 
received me so kindly in time past, to ask if any harm 
could come to me in case of my retreat being discovered. 
He hastened to send me his secretary, Yusuf, with as- 
surances that I had absolutely nothing to fear. Yusuf 
was at the same time bearer of a stock of linen and 
dresses, besides a round sum of money, which his high- 
ness put at my disposal. 

I sent the woman at whose house I was lodging to 
find out the state of public affairs, for I knew not to 
whom I could apply for protection with any certainty. 
She could not obtain any positive information, and I 
then intrusted her with a letter to Fehim-Effendi, one of 
my husband’s relatives, who had always shown himself 
animated by very bad feelings toward me, begging him 
to come and see me, without letting him know who I 
was. He came accordingly, and was profoundly aston- 
ished, when he saw me. 

‘How came you here?” he cried. ‘It is impossible 
that you can have found your way from Koniah with- 
out meeting any one to stop you. The roads were all 
carefully watched.” 

As I was anxious not to compromise any one by dis- 
closing how I had come, I replied, 

“Nothing was easier. My husband sent me a pass- 


port.” 
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“T dare say,” he answered; “for when I told him, re- 
cently, that you had escaped from Koniah, he smiled ma- 
liciously ; but,” he added, “what do you intend to do 
here?” 

“T intend,” said I, “to apply to Reshid-Pasha, and beg 
him to request Mehemet-Pasha to restore my property.” 

“Don’t do that,” he cried, with alarm; ‘he is now 
your husband’s deadliest enemy.” 

“Oh, very well,” I rejoined, “since they are at vari- 
ance, there can be no question of writing to him.” 

He then told me that if I would only remain quiet, 
Mehemet-Pasha would like nothing better than to give 
me, from time to time, a small sum, to assist me in sup- 
porting myself, and that, he said, was the best thing I 
could do. I pretended to enter into his views, and dis- 
missed him, delighted to have learned from him that I 
should have in Reshid-Pasha a protector as energetic as 
he was influential, and well-disposed toward me. 

Desirous of finding out what had taken place during 
my absence, and what was the present state of affairs, I 
applied for information to every one with whom I came 
in contact, and the result of my investigations shall be 
mentioned in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Political Events.—Kibrizli-Pasha Grand Vizier—Marriage of Ali- 
Galyp-Pasha with the Daughter of the Sultan.—Deplorable Con- 
sequences of this Union—Rivalry between Reshid and Mehemet- 
Ali-Pasha. 


Srvce my departure for Koniah, Kibrizli-Pasha had 
been appointed Governor of Aleppo, a place rendered ex- 
tremely dangerous by the perpetual dissensions that ex- 
isted between the Mussulmans and the Christians. In 
sending him to Arabia, it was hoped that he would per- 
ish; but, contrary to expectation, he succeeded in re- 
pressing both factions with such rigor—imprisoning, ex- 
ecuting, and refusing all presents—that tranquillity was 
soon re-established. Seeing this, the Sultan appointed 
him to the command of Damascus. 

He did not remain long in Syria, for he was soon 
afterward appointed grand vizier. The circumstances 
that led to this appointment were as follows: 

Abdul-Medjid’s daughter was of a marriageable age, 
and the sons of some of the most exalted personages as- 
pired to the hand of the young princess. Reshid-Pasha, 
and more especially his wife, who was excessively proud, 
were particularly anxious that their son, Ali-Galyb- 
Pasha, should become the Sultan’s son-in-law. The oth- 
er ministers wished to please the grand vizier, and tried 
to induce their master to give the hand of the princess 
to the son of their colleague. 

After much pressing, the Sultan consented to the pro- 
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posed union. However, Reshid-Pasha feared that, if this 
marriage took place while he was grand vizier, the peo- 
ple would murmur. Indeed, there were not wanting re- 
marks to the effect that the Padishah did every thing 
his vizier wished, and had so little will of his own that 
he could refuse him nothing—not even his daughter. 
He, therefore, sent in his resignation, and had Kibrizli- 
Pasha nominated in his stead. 

The latter exerted his utmost efforts to promote the 
match that his predecessor had so greatly at heart, and 
the nuptials were accordingly. celebrated with great 
pomp. The person best pleased was the mother of the 
youthful bridegroom. The widow of a. certain Ali- 
Pasha, one of the cruelest and bravest of the-Turks who 
so greatly distinguished themselves in the war with 
Greece—the wife of an illustrious vizier, and now be- 
come the mother-in-law of a princess, she saw herself 
one of the greatest ladies in the empire. 

But the marriage so eagerly desired had not Besa 
favorable results that were anticipated by its most ar- 
dent promoters. 

The husbands of Sultanas are almost the slaves of 
their wives. They can not enter their presence unin- 
vited. Ifa wife does notsend for her husband, he must 
remain in the selamlik, and not venture into the harem. 
He may spend the night, for a whole fortnight or more, 
sleeping on a divan in the men’s apartment. 

Now the young Pasha, although very intelligent and 
fondly attached to the princess, failed to win her good 
graces. In the course of a month, he would scarcely 
pass two nights in the harem—a state of things that was - 
a source of bitter grief to him. 
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A most unwelcome discovery crowned his troubles— 
he found that his wife had a liking for the son of an old 
minister. The two corresponded together, and the poor 
husband had his suspicions on the subject, but knew 
nothing for certain. One day, when he was supposed 
to be out, a eunuch arrived with a letter, but, seeing the 
master of the house, retreated hastily, without delivering 
it. The young man at once went off to his father and 
told him what proof he now had of the reality of his 
unhappy condition, of which hitherto he had been will- 
ing to doubt. Guess what the grief of his parents must 
have been. The father hastened, without a moment’s 
delay, to the palace, presented himself before the Sultan, 
and disclosed:to him the manner in which his daughter 
was making her husband miserable. 

Abdul-Medjid, instead of blaming his daughter, in- 
veighed against Reshid-Pasha. ‘How is this ?” he 
cried. ‘You beset me with entreaties in order to bring 
about this marriage, and now you come with complaints, 
and you invent I know not what accusations against the 
Sultana. Begone, if you do not wish to expose your- 
self to the full weight of my resentment.” 

The poor father, overcome by a reception that he had 
not anticipated, returned home in a state of utter con- 
sternation. The way his sovereign had treated him, and 
the disappointment of his son, plunged him into despair, 
and condueed, with other causes we shall speak of pres- 
ently, to hasten his end. 

His wife displayed a lively sense of indignation. All 
her affection was lavished on her son. She strove to 
console him by every means in her power. He came to 
pass several hours of each day in her company, endeay- 
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oring to forget the troubles that his wife had brought 
upon him. 

Nearly three months had elapsed since his father died, 
and for nearly three weeks the Sultana had. not sent for 
him. In order to seek some recreation, the young man 
determined to go and pass the evening at the country- 
house of a wealthy Jew named Camondo. He accord- 
ingly went on board a boat, and spent his time agreeably 
in the company of the banker and his other guests. 

When night came he re-embarked, and was making 
his way homeward, when a steamboat, suddenly appear- 
ing, bore down upon and shattered to pieces the frail 
vessel in which the Pasha was seated; two slaves en- 
deavored to save their master, and perished with him. 

On the morrow, his mother, not seeing her son as usu- 
al, waited anxiously for his arrival. Noticing an un- 
usual excitement in the house, the slaves and eunuchs 
talking together in a low voice and keeping silence when 
she drew near, she suspected the fatal intelligence, and 
fainted away, When she opened her eyes again it was 
found that she had gone mad. She spent the remainder 
of her existence confined to her room, and bound hand 
and foot. 

The Sultana, when she heard of her husband’s death, 
displayed real grief. She fell ill, and her recovery was 
but slow. Although she had never shown any love for 
the Pasha, she had, nevertheless, a certain friendly feel- 
ing toward him. - Abdul-Medjid, always kind, came sev- 
eral times to console her. The young man who was the 
prime cause of all these sorrows asked the Sultan for 
the hand of his daughter, but he never would accede to 
this union. He married the princess to another suitor, 
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and her conduct was thenceforth irreproachable. Seeing 
the consequences of her former intrigue, she had no de- 
sire to engage in any fresh ones. 

In order not to interrupt the recital of the fatal conse- 
quences of the marriage of Ali-Galyb-Pasha, we have 
neglected to speak of other events that occurred since 
the celebration of that alliance, and previous to the death 
of Reshid-Pasha. 

After the appointment of Mehemet-Pasha as grand 
vizier, on the recommendation of Reshid, his friend and 
protector, his new wife began to entertain a dislike for 
the wife of the old minister. The latter, who was ex- 
tremely proud, was much hurt at the proceedings of a 
parvenu who owed her elevation to her. Hence arose 
a coldness between them, which developed soon into 
open hostility. The two wives having a quarrel, the re- 
lations between their husbands were affected. Mehemet- 
Pasha began to follow with less docility the counsels of 
his predecessor, and presently told the latter that he in- 
tended to exercise his functions according to his own 
ideas, and not in conformity with the instructions of a 
patron, who exacted, as the price of his support, an obe- 
dience incompatible with the dignity of the chief minis- 
ter of the empire. 

From this moment, Reshid-Pasha, without any mant 
festation of feeling, desired nothing more than the ruin 
of his former protégé. An opportunity shortly offered 
itself for the execution of his designs. 

The Sultan’s brother-in-law, Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, had 
borowed, at different times, very large sums from his 
banker, Djezairli-Oghla. The Orientals, by way of a 
signature, instead of writing their names, merely affix 
their seals. Each time the Pasha received a sum he put 
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his seal on the receipt. The banker, wishing to be re- 
paid, presented to Mehemet-Ali-Pasha a certain number 
of receipts for which he demanded payment. The Pasha 
objected that the seal which appeared on the greater part 
of them was not his own, and that he had no intention 
of paying any but those that bore the right impression. 
The banker then pretended that his debtor had some- 
times employed a different seal to that which he gener- 
ally used, and claimed the protection of Reshid-Pasha, 
who was the avowed enemy of Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, with 
whom the grand vizier had become intimately associated, 
since he had refused to conform any longer to the or- 
ders of his too exacting predecessor. 

The old minister determined to take advantage of the - 
occasion to strike down at one blow both his former pro- 
tégé and the latter’s new friend. He went to Kibrizli- 
Pasha and handed him the receipts in question. 

“By virtue of your office,” said he, “you are obliged 
to make justice prevail among the subjects of the Sultan. 
Here are documents which show that Mehemet-Ali- 
Pasha has received from a seraf (banker) very consider- 
able sums of money. This day he denies his own seal— 
an abuse which you ought to put a stop to.” 

“This seal,” replied the grand vizier, “was never that 
of Mehemet-Ali. The banker has committed a fraud by 
affixing to the receipts you show me the seal that you 
pretend is that of his debtor. Besides, I know Mehemet- 
Ali-Pasha to be incapable of doing an injury to any one, 
above all to a man who has laid him under obligations.” 

Reshid-Pasha could not have wished for a better an- 
swer. He at once went to the Sultan. 

“ Mehemet-Ali-Pasha, your majesty’s brother-in-law,” 
said he, “has been borrowing money of a merchant, 
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Knowing that it would probably be difficult to refund 
the large sums he has received, he has affixed to the re- 
ceipts sometimes his ordinary seal, sometimes another 
which he now ignores. Mehemet-Pasha, your grand 
vizier and his friend, refuses to do justice to the lender, 
alleging as an excuse that the prince is incapable of de- 
nying his own seal, and still more of using a false one. 
He adds that the documents in dispute have been forged 
by the merchant. This, in my opinion, shows a degree 
of partiality much to be regretted. It would be an evil 
example to allow persons of rank to abuse their position 
by cheating private individuals. Since Mehemet- Ali 
Pasha is allied to the imperial family, he ought not to be 
a judge in his own cause. If a man of his rank is to be 
permitted to refuse to answer in a court of justice the 
demand of a merchant, others will imitate the example, 
and we shall soon see all state officials pleading their 
high position as an excuse for appropriating to their 
own use the goods of merchants. If you will be influ- 
enced by me, you will summon Mehemet-Ali-Pasha to 
appear before the divan, to make good his plea. If he 
refuses to obey this order, you will know what steps to 
take to vindicate your sovereign authority.” 

The Sultan, moved by the reasons advanced in sup- 
port of this measure of policy, immediately signed a fir- 
man summoning Mehemet-Ali-Pasha to appear before 
the Porte, to defend his cause against the banker. 

As soon as Kibrizli-Pasha learned what had occurred, 
and knew of the firman addressed to his friend, he re- 
turned the official seals, the insignia of his dignity, and 
the Sultan, in triumph, at once conferred them on Re- 


shid-Pasha. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Reshid-Pasha interferes between my Husband and myself—Proceed- 
ings before the Porte.—Reshid- Pasha is replaced by Aali-Pasha.— 
Oath taken.—My second Imprisonment.—I am let off. 


SucH was the state of affairs when I returned from 
Koniah. I called on the new grand vizier, and begged 
him to have justice done me at the hands of Mehemet- 
Pasha. This was a fresh opportunity for harassing his 
rival, so he gave me a favorable reception. He asked 
whether I wished to return to my husband, or to de- 
mand the restitution of my property. I replied that, as 
Mehemet-Pasha had taken a new wife, no reconciliation 
between us was possible; I therefore demanded the re- 
turn of my fortune. 

“Very well,” said the minister; “cite him to appear 
before the Porte. If he refuses to go, do you come back 
to me.” With these words he handed me a purse full 
of gold, to support me pending the decision of my cause. 

Several times did I send the messengers of the court. 
They were brutally repulsed by the servants of Mehem- 
 et-Pasha, I was thereupon obliged once more to go 
to the minister, to whom the citations also were sent. 
The grand vizier informed the Sultan of what had hap- 
pened, and got him to sign a firman, ordering my former 
husband to reply to. the demand which it was my inten- 
tion to present against-him before the Porte. The im- 


perial rescript was conveyed to the defendant by one of 
his highness’s chamberlains. 
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It would be impossible to say what trouble reigned in 
the house of Mehemet-Pasha on the reception of the roy- 
al mandate. The Pasha’s new wife, the Pasha himself, 
Bessim-Bey, his brother-in-law, who had flattered himself 
that he had appeased me by his delusive promises, all 
were thrown into consternation, and thought themselves 
lost. Next day Fehim-Effendi, one of my husband’s rel- 
atives, came to me, and in a most obsequious tone offered 
to give me all I was pleased to demand. I had only to 
present my statement of claims, when he would immedi- 
ately discharge them. 

“As soon as you are satisfied,” said he, “you shall 
give me a declaration to the effect that you have no fur- 
ther claim. He can present it to the divan when he 
makes his appearance there.” 

After the zeal that Reshid-Pasha had displayed in my 
favor, I could not do him so ill a turn as to cause it to be 
supposed that he had induced his master to sign a firman 
without any object; which could not fail to be believed 
to be the case if Mehemet-Pasha, on appearing 1n obedi- 
ence to the decree, had handed in a document such as 
that which he wished to obtain from me. It might fol- 
low that the grand vizier would be dismissed from office 
owing to such an incident; but whether he preserved 
his power or lost it, none the less should I be exposed to 
the just resentment of a man who had shown himself full 
of kindness toward me. I therefore rejected the propo- 
sals that had been made to me as above mentioned. 

The cause was called on, and, through my advocate, I 
put in a statement of the jewels, diamonds, articles of 
vertu, furniture, carriages, etc., constituting my personal 
property, and comprising both what I had of my own 
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and the presents that had been made me—the whole 
amounting to upward of four million piastres (forty thou- 
sand pounds). In spite of all the subterfuges that my 
adversary’s agent could employ, his client was ordered . 
to make over to me every thing I claimed. When the 
decision was pronounced, I only required, in order to se- 
cure its execution within three days, the approval of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, or supreme religious dignitary, as decisions 
in civil matters are given by interpretation of the Koran. 

But at this stage of the proceedings a political turmoil 
sprang up which overthrew my fair prospects and gave 
the upper hand to my adversaries. Within forty-eight 
hours, from a triumphant suitor, I was reduced to the 
condition of a victim of despotism. 

Reshid-Pasha, satisfied at having administered this se- 
vere check to my husband, resolved to deal a blow against 
his other rival, Mehemet-Ali, whose case with the banker 
was still pending. The latter, notwithstanding the im- 
perial firman laying the commands of the Sultan upon 
him, had not made his appearance before the Porte to 
answer the claim lodged against him by his banker, Dje- 
zairli-Oghlu. The grand vizier hastened to inform the 
Sultan of this circumstance, representing the prince’s dis- 
obedience as an act of rebellion of most dangerous exam- 
ple against, the supreme authority of the Padishah, and 
obtained an order of banishment against Mehemet-Al:- 
Pasha, who was on the point of retiring to rest, when his 
attendants came to inform him that the palace was sur- 
rounded by troops, and an officer was inquiring for him 
on the part of the Sultan. He went down, was arrest- 
ed, roughly dragged away, and hurried on board a steam- 
er, which only waited for him to put out to sea. 
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The Sultan’s sister went next morning to éhe palace, 
but her brother refused to see her. Knowing how little 
able he was to refuse any thing to the ladies, he feared 
to run the risk of listening to the supplications of the 
princess. She was not discouraged, but set in operation 
all the means of influence she had at her disposal, and 
before the end of the day obtained from the Sultan, who 
was indignant at the manner in which his authority had 
been abused, and at the hatred displayed by his grand 
vizier, the dispatch of a vessel appointed to bring back 
Mehemet-Ali-Pasha. 

On hearing this news Reshid-Pasha resigned office. 
Aali-Pasha, a friend of the exile of a day and of my hus- 
band, was chosen to fill the place of the retiring grand 
vizier, and Mehemet-Pasha was appointed president of 
the Tanzimat, a supreme court of appeal lately establish- 
ed at the request of the Kuropean powers. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam, seeing these changes, refused to 
ratify the decision pronounced in my favor under the 
fallen grand vizier. I was obliged to recommence the 
proceedings; but the defendant, by a privilege attaching 
to his new rank, was entitled to be believed on his oath 
respecting my demand. He declared himself ready to 
swear that nearly the whole of what belonged to me was 
the property of my daughter, then eight years old. He 
did not acknowledge my claim to more than thirty thou- 
sand piastres (about three hundred pounds). 

On the day that the oath was to be taken, I was 
brought to the house of the Pasha, where the highest 
dignitaries of the empire were assembled, to be present 
at the taking of the oath. On a table were laid out nu- 
merous documents and a copy of the Koran, on which 
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the Pasha*was going to swear. When I entered, instead 
of acknowledging by a bow the presence of him who 
stood now as my adversary, I merely saluted the by- 
standers, and took my place facing him. When invited 
to state my claim, I rose and sharply reproved Mehemet- 
Pasha for the sacrilege which he was ready to perpetrate. 

“J should never have thought,” I exclaimed, “ that 
one who occupies your high position would come to-day 
to take an oath respecting the poor ornaments of a wom- 
an. How can you lower yourself to the pretense that 
necklaces, bracelets, robes, and ear-rings belong to you?” 

At these words the Pasha, overcome with rage, rose 
and rushed upon me, while shouting: 

“Bring me my sword; I will kill this wretch who 
dares thus to insult me!” 

“Do not hesitate,” said I, without displaying any emo- 
tion. ‘To complete your conduct, it only remains to 
assassinate me.” 

Numerous persons threw themselves, then, upon him 
and held him back. 

“Tet him alone,” I added. “He has abandoned me 
in a cowardly manner, but he would not dare to commit 
a cowardly action in my presence.” 

This scene of violence came to an end by the inter- 
ference of the Sheik-ul-Islam, who had us both removed 
out of each other’s reach. 

Next day, about sunrise, my house at Sari-Guzel was 
surrounded by a detachment of police, who forced an 
entrance and compelled me to follow them. <A carriage 
conveyed me straight to the office of the Minister of Po- 
lice, where I was imprisoned. The reason they gave 
me for the commission of this arbitrary act was that it 
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was a punishment for the want of respect I showed for a 
vizier of the Sultan. A 

My imprisonment lasted for five or six days, and the 
way it ended was sufficiently whimsical. The minister’s 
employés gave me to understand that the only means of 
obtaining my liberty was to sign a declaration renoun- 
cing all my effects, and accepting the conditions my hus- 
band imposed upon me. 

“Mind what you are about,” they told me; “if you 
show any obstinacy the Pasha will have you packed 
back again to Koniah.” 

“JT am in your hands,” I retorted; ‘you can do with 
me what you like.” 

Accordingly, on the ninth day of my imprisonment I 
was conducted, under escort, to the court, and there I 
was compelled to sign a mandate, in virtue of which I 
acknowledged to have thankfully accepted whatever the 
Pasha had consented to give. This signature once ex- 
torted, the agent of the police left the court, setting me 
thus at liberty. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam sent me that day what had been 
awarded to me by a decision without appeal; that is to 
say, three hundred pounds, and the extremely modest 
pension that it had pleased my husband to allow me— 
only two pounds sterling, on my honor! 

I must here say, however, that jealousy more than 
meanness incited Kibrizli-Pasha to refuse me my rights. 
THe dreaded that, once in possession of my property, I 
should leave for Europe. The idea that I should show 
my face to the giaour rendered him mad. 

9 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


I leave Constantinople, and go to reside at Jalova.—I meet a High- 
way Robber.—Unhappy Condition of the Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try.— Tyranny of the Mudirs. 


AFTER my litigation had been disposed of in the man- 
ner above mentioned, I went to live at Jalova. It was 
very pleasant, after all the troubles I had undergone, to 
remove to some little distance from the scene of my suf: 
ferings. Separated from a husband for whom I had 
vowed unbounded affection, parted forever (as I thought) 
from a beloved daughter, deprived of fortune, and fallen 
from a position of the highest rank, I found retirement 
necessary for me. 

Jalova is a town situated on the Gulf of Ismid, only 
three hours’ voyage by steamboat from Constantinople. 
I bought a house and four horses, and engaged a woman 
to manage the first, and a man-servant to groom the 
horses and attend on me. In the neighborhood, which 
was agreeably diversified by hills of most charming as- 
pect, were several villages, which I proposed to visit. 
Attended by my servant, I traveled without fear, by 
night as well as by day. The warnings of the mudirs,. 
who endeavored to make me more circumspect, by tell- 
ing me how greatly the country was infested by robbers, 
did not restrain me in the least. Exercise was indis- 
pensable to drive away the thoughts of despair which, 
without it, would have been the death of me. 

In my retirement I always kept up some intercourse 
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with the capital. Reshid-Pasha, and, after his death, the 
ministers of his party, frequently wrote to me. An old 
lady also took care to give me news of my daughter, 
as to whose lot I had great uneasiness, given up,.as she 
was, to a woman who could not but hate her, and who 
seemed to dread my vigilance to such a degree that she 
had taken the most rigorous measures to deprive me of 
the possibility of seeing my child, to whom she passed 
me off as dead. 

Hitherto my life had been passed in the higtient 
- spheres. Except on my excursion to the Druses and 
Bedouins, I had rarely come into contact with the people. 
It was, therefore, an entire novelty to me to find myself 
in the heart of the country, and to observe the inhab- 
itants. I visited in succession all the different villages 
in the neighborhood ; sometimes I remained for twenty 
days without returning home. I was everywhere re- 

ceived with a degree of cordiality and respect that were 
quite touching. These good people, knowing who I 

was, did their best to be pocommodatine. My arrival in 
any place was announced beforehand, and the wealthiest 
inhabitants disputed the honor of receiving me. Wher- 
ever I presented myself, I always found a lodging and a 
repast prepared for me. 

Notwithstanding the fears with which it had been at- 
tempted to inspire me, I was never attacked by any evil- 
disposed character. It would, however, have been a 
profitable undertaking to have robbed me, for I usually 
carried the greater part of my remaining property in a 
bag hooked on to my saddle. One night, as I was go- 
ing to Sulus, a village the charms of which I had heard 
highly spoken of, I climbed a mountain, on the other 
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side of which was the spot I was going to visit. My 
servant was obliged to dismount and lead my horse, and 
it was with difficulty that he could get him to make the 
ascent. Suddenly there appeared before us a horseman 
wearing a large turban, with a gun in his hand, his belt 
furnished with pistols, and a sabre at his side. Of the 
middle height and thick-set, his face covered with a 
black, bushy beard, and his limbs powerfully formed, 
every thing about this man betokened more than com- 
mon strength. At this sight my attendant began to 
tremble from head to foot, and could scarcely continue 
to guide my horse. For my part, I attributed his de- 
meanor to the effect of a long and troublesome journey. 
The horseman of whom I spoke drew near to us, looked 
attentively at me, and readily saw by my dress that I 
was a stranger to the country. 

‘Welcome, madam!” he exclaimed, in a loud voice. 

‘‘God protect. you,” I replied. “It would appear that 
you are an inhabitant of this neighborhood.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I live on this mountain; but it 
seems to me that you don’t belong to the country.” 

“No,” I rejoined; “Iam from Constantinople, and some 
time ago I came to take up my abode at Jalova; but Sulus 
has been so highly commended to me, that I am on my 
way to that place. The night, however, is so dark, that 
I don't know whether I shall be able to reach it easily.” 

“If you will suffer me to accompany you,” said my 
strange interlocutor, ‘I know a Greek priest in this vil- 
lage, to whom I propose to conduct you.” 

I accepted his offer; he led the way, and we soon ar- 
rived at our destination. My guide knocked violently 
at the door, and the priest at once came to open it: 
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“Wather, here is a lady whom I have brought to you. 
Take care of her; I insist upon it,” he added, in a men- 
acing tone. s 

The poor priest asked us in, gave me his best room to 
sleep in, woke his wife and daughters, and ordered them 
to prepare dinner, while he himself took our horses to 
the stable. 

“Madam,” cried my servant, as soon as he was alone 
with me, “I don’t understand your object in giving your- 
self into the hands of a robber. If you wish to perish, 
that is your own look-out; but you ought not to get me 
into such scrapes.” 

“Take courage,” said I. “I don’t know whether or 
not that man is what you think him; but if he had any 
bad intentions, he would have executed them already. 
There is nothing to fear from him.” 

Soon afterward our host came in. ‘How came you, 
madam,” he asked, ‘to fall in with the man who brought 
you here?” 

“ He accosted us on the mountain,” I answered ; “‘and 
on my telling him that I wished to make my way to Su- 
lus, he conducted us to your house.” 

“You little know,” said the priest, “that this man is 
our ruin. He lives in a den in the neighborhood, and 
comes unexpectedly, from time to time, to the house of 
one or other of the inhabitants, and makes a demand for 
whatever he pleases—money, oil, or silk. As he is 
known to be a desperate character, they hasten to satisfy 
him. Many times the authorities have sent troops after 
him, but they have never been able to seize him. He 
has an astonishing scent to escape a meeting with the 
Zapties when, his depredations having passed all bounds, 
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they have been sent in quest of him. As soon as they 
are withdrawn, he exercises most atrocious vengeance on 
those. whom he suspects to have made complaints of his 
misdeeds.” 

I partook of the repast which my host’s daughters pre- 
pared for me, and then came my brigand friend. 

“ Are you satisfied with the reception that has been 
given you? Have you any complaints to make?” he 
asked. 

“On the contrary,” said I, “I am quite satisfied, and 
know not how to thank you for having conducted me to 
the society of such obliging people.” THe then sat down 
near me, and began to converse as follows: 

“T live on the summit of the mountain with a young 
girl whose mother refused her to me, and whom I car- 
ried off five years ago. We are very happy and com- 
fortable; she has made me the father of several children. 
I have a beautiful garden, and when you are pleased to 
set out on your travels I hope you will pay me the hon- 
or of a visit. I assure you that you will not repent it; 
I will display all my possessions, and you shall take 
away whatever you please. Will you come and see me 
to-morrow ?” 

“TI can not come so soon,” I replied. “It is known 
where Tam. Ihave sent word to Jalova that I shall re- 
turn to-morrow, and if I delay they will at once send out 
in search of me; but when I come again into this neigh- 
borhood I will pay you a visit.” 

T used this language in order to excite his alarm, lest 
the police should be sent in pursuit if he ventured to at- 
tack me. He did not press the invitation, but withdrew. 

Karly next morning I mounted on horseback, and, af 
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ter admiring the beauty of certain cascades which fell 
down the mountain side with considerable noise, I fol- 
lowed the sea-coast, on my way back to Jalova. When 
I saw myself near the water I was not free from uneasi- 
ness; for if the idea occurred to my obliging robber of 
assailing me at that spot, he could easily kill me, plunder 
and throw me into the sea. It was with considerable 
satisfaction that I returned safe home again. 

I did my best to make myself agreeable to the villa- 
gers near whom I lived. I voluntarily interposed be- 
tween them and the mudirs before whom they were sum- 
moned. These functionaries, knowing the terms I was 
on with some of the ministers, stood in awe of me, and 
complied with all my requests. They even went so far 
as to send me presents of considerable value, from fear of 
my invoking some superior authority to take cognizance 
of their doings. 

The usual grounds of my interference were the prose- 
cutions entered against the people for the recovery of 
imposts, and I generally compelled their prosecutors to 
grant them reasonable time for payment. 

The two principal branches of industry to which the 
snhabitants devote themselves are the culture of the ol- 
ive and extraction of the oil, and the rearing of silk- 
worms and winding off the cocoons. The two products 
are ready for the market at about the same time of year, 
following by a fortnight or a month the period when im- 
posts are payable. The well-disposed mudirs wait pa- 
tiently for the sale of the stocks before demanding from 
the tax-payers their dues to the mahlich (treasury). 
Those who act thus are beloved by those under their 
jurisdiction, but they find themselves reduced solely 
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to their salaries, and therefore they are rarely to be met 
with. ) 

The great majority of these officials conduct them- 
selves in the following manner: As soon as the oil has 
been extracted, and before it is sufficiently clarified to be 
offered for sale, and when the cocoons are ready to be 
unwound, they send their cawas with an order for im- 
mediate payment. The poor creatures upon whom this 
demand is made, having just then none of their resources 
realized, see their products seized, and sold. by auction 
at an absurdly inadequate price, to usurers who have an 
understanding beforehand with the mudir as to making 
a profit out of these executions. These miscreants prom- 
ise that official a fixed sum, in order to induce him to 
bring about these iniquitous sales. They agree among 
“themselves to have no competition, and they are well 
assured that the people of the country, being very poor, 
have no money available for the redemption, by process 
of law, of that of which they can not prevent the seizure. 
There are even officials so monstrously unjust as to bring 
to sale every thing, including the furniture, stew-pans, 
and agricultural implements belonging to the poor, thus 
reducing them to beggary. 

The tax-payers can not get the superior authorities 
to listen to them. In the vicinity of Constantinople the 
mudirs are all servants, secretaries, or grooms of minis- 
ters in office, who put them in these places to recom- 
pense their services. The complaints of the inhabitants 
receive no attention from the ministers, who are nata- 
rally disposed to favor their old servants, and are main- 
tained in this disposition by constant supplies of butter, 
silk, fruits, and vegetables, extorted from the peasants. 
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In the provinces distance is an additional obstacle; to 
which must be added the circumstance that the applica- 
tions, to reach the ears of the ministers, must go through 
the valis, who are all more inclined to favor their subor- 
dinates than the complainants. 

I sometimes amused myself, after the evening repast, 
by sitting in a rustic dwelling before the huge fire round 
which the rough but peaceable country folks assembled, 
while they offered me hospitality. It was on such an 
occasion that they expressed, with a charming simplicity, 
the sufferings they had to endure from their oppressors. 

“We see perfectly well,” said my host (a well-to-do 
agriculturist and an indefatigable workman), “that we 
have nothing to hope for. The Padishah desires only ° 
the welfare of his people, but he is surrounded by sub- 
ordinates who rob us of the gold that is drawn from our 
tears and our toil.” 

“Tt will not do to lament over all that,” replied a 
brave and robust woodman, named Hussein. ‘Some- 
thing worse may happen. The giaours (Christians) may 
come and take possession of our country.” 

“Well! and do you think they will treat us worse 
than we are? On the contrary, fearful of a revolt on 
our part, they will endeavor to conciliate our good-will, 
and will govern us far more gently than we are governed 
now.” 

“But,” said another, who was a confirmed Mussulman, 
and a pilgrim at Mecca, “they will try to make us Chris- 
tians, and will persecute us on account of our religion.” 

“Tt is true that they hold our creed in abhorrence,” 
then observed my host, “but they know that our faith 


is every thing to us. They will dread to make them- 
g* 
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selves our mortal enemies by attacking what we have 
most at heart. You see that the English ‘allow their 
Mussulman subjects to practice their rites unmolested ; 
the Russians, also, never attempt to convert the T’cher- 
kesses (Circassians) and other Mussulmans within their 
dominions.” 

I was much astonished, as may readily be supposed, 
to find these peasants reasoning in such a manner on 
subjects to which I had thought they would have been 
strangers; but the desire to ameliorate one’s condition 
tends to enlighten the most limited capacities. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Death of Abdul-Medjid. — Kibrizli-Pasha raises Abdul-Aziz to the 
Throne-—Character of the new Sultan.— Consequences of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Consuls.—Disgrace of Mehemet-Pasha. 


I wAp been five years at Jalova, or in its vicinity, 
when I heard that the Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, was ill. 
Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha, my husband, was grand vizier, 
and it was feared that a revolution would break out on 
the death of the Sultan. The discarded ministers got 
up an agitation in order to bring to the throne the 
Prince Mourad-Effendi, son of Abdul-Medjid. They thus 
acted in defiance of the Mussulman law, which conferred 
the sovereignty on the brother of the dying Sultan, viz., 
the Prince Abdul-Aziz, whose favorable disposition to- 
ward Mehemet-Pasha and his party were well known. 

I returned to Constantinople, in order to be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the new state of affairs which 
a fresh reign could not fail to produce. Mchemet-Pasha, 
meanwhile, took his measures to secure the rights of the 
legitimate heir. The chamberlains were devoted to him. 
Very few persons could contrive to penetrate to the 
chamber of the sick man, whose state was much more 
serious than was allowed to be known. The new Vali- 
deh-Sultan, mother of Abdul-Aziz, was apprised of it, 
and the prince, her son, kept himself prepared for any 
emergency. It was toward evening when the Padishah 
breathed his last, and the news was kept secret all that 
night. Next morning the public only learned the fact 
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from hearing the funeral chants given out by the muez- 
zins from the tops of the minarets, and seeing the Prince 
Abdul-Aziz going to the mosque to be proclaimed Sultan. 

The new Sultan, on ascending to power, showed him- 
self animated by the best intentions. He desired to 
remedy those abuses that had deeply affected him while 
he was only a private individual. His accession was 
hailed as the presage of an era of prosperity for Turkey. 
He was known for his kindness, without ever carrying 
it to the verge of weakness, as did his predecessor. It 
was known that he had led a retired life; that he had 
married only one wife, whom he had promised that he 
would never take any other but herself; that his tastes 
were simple, and his expenditure moderate, without 
avarice; and after the excessive prodigality of Abdul- 
Medjid this latter quality was especially appreciated. It 
was believed that he would occupy himself independent- 
ly with the interests of his people, without yielding to 
the influence of the seraglio. lis mother, the Valideh- 
Sultan, had a profound dislike to business, and he re- 
garded all women with equal indifference. _ 

He began by lodging in the old seraglio all his pred- 
ecessor’s wives, and put a stop to their disorderly con- 
duct; and next he busied himself with improving the 
condition of the troops. He wished to see the distribu- 
tion of stores punctually performed; the salaries paid | 
when they became due; the soldiers’ clothes made of 
good materials; the bread and other provisions of good 
quality. All the ministers were in a state of consterna- 
tion. They saw the contractors, with whom they had 
private agreements to sanction waste, compelled faithful- 

ly to execute their contracts with the Government, 
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Some time after his ascension to the throne, however, 
his sister having made him a present of a young slave, 
Abdul-Aziz could not refuse such a gift, for he would 
have gained a deadly enemy by so doing. Subsequent- 
ly, being struck with the charms of another slave, he 
made her also his odalisque. At present he has three 
wives: this is not much, compared to the brilliant and 
crowded seraglio kept by his predecessor. However, 
the Sultan’s wives and odalisques lead very simple lives; 
their luxury does not much exceed that of the ministers’ 
wives. Abdul-Aziz finds his chief pleasure in taking 
trips on board a steamboat. Twice a month he goes to 
pass two or three days alone in a small country-house 
of his own, on the sea-coast, two or three leagues from 
the capital; which affords him the gratification of mak- 
ing a short voyage. When he was only heir to the 
throne, he used to spend nearly all his time on board a 
pleasure-yacht, on which he frequently took a voyage of 
several days’ duration. 

As is usual on taking possession of the throne, Abdul- 
Aziz had his palaces refurnished. This furnishing on 
such a scale is an important undertaking, and must pro- 
duce an outlay of several hundreds of thousands for the 
benefit of those employed in the work, or those whose 
duty it is to procure the furniture. This incident affords 
an opportunity of pointing out by what means Europeans 
contrive, under the protection of their ambassadors and 
consuls, to make a rapid fortune in the Hast. | 

Whoever offers the largest sum to the minister who 
has the control of the work obtains the contract. It is 
usually signed without being read; his excellency look- 
ing to one thing only—how much he is to receive. The 
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furniture, of the value of five or six hundred thousand 
francs, is purchased at Paris or Lyons, on account of the 
Sultan, by the contractor; and the latter presents a bill 
for four or five millions, which is approved by the min- 
ister. 

The contractor obtains, by dint of continued applica- 
tions, the payment of installments, amounting to seven 
or eight hundred thousand francs—probably the cost 
price of the furniture and the allowance to the august 
signatory. The latter refuses to pay more; alleges the 
poverty of the-treasury—that to pay such a large sum 
as that claimed would compromise him—that by-and-by 
he will be able to make up further installments, ete. 
The contractor then waits for a change of ministers. As 
soon as a new vizier is appointed, he calls upon him and 
demands payment of the balance. His excellency flies 
into a passion; declares that he who allowed such an 
account has participated in a most iniquitous robbery. 
“Tt is impossible,” says he, “‘to pay so enormous a sum 
as that claimed for a thing of so little value as the fur- 
niture supplied.” 

If the creditor is a Frenchman, he goes to his ambas: 
sador or consul, who communicates with the government 
of the Porte, and protests against the course taken by 
the new minister. “Tt is impossible to admit,” says the 
diplomatic agent, “that a claim is to be rejected under 
the pretext that it has been approved by a vizier who is 
not now in office. Such a proceeding is robbery. The 
cabinet which I represent can not suffer the Porte to 
treat with such contempt the interests of the French 
who are established in Turkey.” In spite of all his ef: 
forts, the Ottoman minister is obliged to yield, and to 
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satisfy a claim advanced.in so peremptory a fashion. 
Of course the affair ends at last @ lamiable, and both 
the minister and the dragoman get out of it their little 
pour-boire. 

Abdul-Aziz had now held sway for two months, and 
was still animated by an ardent zeal for the repression 
of abuses. Riza-Pasha, Minister for War in the previ- 
ous reign, was charged with numerous frauds; more- 
over, he had made every effort to get the Prince Mourad 
appointed in succession to his father, to the detriment 
of the new sovereign. The Sultan called upon him to 
make restitution of sundry large sums, of which he told 
him the amount. Riza-Pasha shut himself up in his 
house and refused to pay any thing. The Sultan there- 
upon appointed him Governor of Smyrna, as a means 
of removing the culprit to a distance from Constantino- 
ple, where his wealth had gained him a great number of 
friends or accomplices interested in supporting him, and 
well able to give trouble if any attempt were made to 
gain forcible possession of the person of their patron. 

Riza-Pasha was obliged to obey, but he went away 
very unwillingly. He had not resided for many days 
at Smyrna, when he received the order to go into exile; 
instead of submitting to it, he took refuge on board a 
French frigate. The Sultan demanded his extradition 
from the French Government, whose protégé he was. 
The reply was, that the prisoner would be given up, but 
only upon the condition that prosecutions were to be in- 
stituted against all the former ministers, as Riza-Pasha 
had only acted in conformity with their usual proceed- 
ings. 

Very shortly afterward, the enemies of Mehemet-Pasha 
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succeeded in depriving him of the high position which 
he had hitherto occupied. Insinuations were made to 
the Sultan that his grand vizier considered himself to be 
the real master of Turkey. If he was listened to, it was 
said, one would suppose that it was to him alone the 
Sultan owed his throne, and that he would be quite un- 
able to retain it without the powerful support of his 
servant. Fuad-Pasha, who was the originator of these 
reports, succeeded to the inheritance of the individual 
whose disgrace he had procured. 

The Sultan, perpetually haunted by the dread of a con- 
spiracy, was determined not to leave to Mehemet-Pasha 
the possibility of joining himself with the discontented 
factions. He intimated to him the order to repair im- 
mediately to Adrianople. Under Abdul-Medjid these 
orders were rarely carried into actual execution; it was 
considered sufficient if the individual who received one 
confined himself to his own palace, and was careful not 
to mix himself up in any political intrigue; if he strict- 
ly adhered to this line, of conduct, he was left in peace. 
The new Sultan, accidentally passing before the palace of 
Mehemet-Pasha two days after the order had been given 
for his departure, was very indignant at seeing that it 
was still inhabited. He sent a message to the disgraced 
minister that on the day after the morrow a steamboat 
would be in readiness to receive him. The Pasha was 
compelled to obey; he took with him his wife, but left 
behind my daughter Aisheh, whom he had married to 
Shevket-Pasha, the son of my rival. This exile to Adri- 
anople lasted two years. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Aishel’s Condition— Conduct of Ferideh—family Education — 
Fanvily Life. 

As I have already had occasion to narrate, in the 
course of this history, when I was separated from my 
husband, I had left with him a son and a daughter. My 
daughter was called Aisheh-Hanum;.when the catas- 
trophe occurred which parted us, she was in her eighth 
year. Her lot was as cruel as my own—I may even say 
that it was worse; for I, though in exile and poverty, 
still enjoyed a certain liberty of action. My unfortunate 
Aisheh fell into the hands of a mother-in-law, whose 
cruelty and malice far exceeded what is universally at- 
tributed to mothers-in-law in general. This quintes- 
sence of evil qualities was called Ferideh-Hanum; her 
first husband had been a certain Reshid-Effendi, a re- 
nowned writer, notorious for his drunkenness. ‘The mal- 
ice of the one and the drunkenness of the other render- 
ed any agreement between this ill-assorted couple im- 
possible: they in consequence sought to recover liberty 
and tranquillity by a divorce. By this husband Ferideh 
had a son called Shevket, who accompanied her to her 
new home; she endeavored to have him recognized as 
the adopted son of his highness. 

Ferideh, once installed in my husband’s house, sought 
by every possible means to establish her authority in it. 
She was entirely deficient in the ordinary grace and 
beauty of her sex; in default of these, she had recourse 
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to all kinds of intrigue, and brought into play every in- 
fluence which she could command. She availed herself 
of the protection accorded to her by the grand vizier, 
Reshid-Pasha, and the numerous friends and relatives of 
her own brother, Bessim-Bey. By a clever employment 
of these means, the shrewd and cunning woman succeed- 
ed in obtaining complete ascendency over Kibrizli-Pasha, 
who was compelled to submit to the yoke imposed on 
him by all these tricksters who surrounded him. Some- 
times it was the wife who had him in hand, sometimes it 
was Bessim; sometimes their slaves, or the relatives who 
took up the game. In the midst of all these intrigues 
the unhappy Pasha grumbled, became irritated, but in 
the end he was always either worked upon by flattery or 
cajoled by intrigue into yielding. In every difference, 
in every struggle which took place, it was always he 
who was in the wrong, and who was in consequence 
compelled to give way. But so adroit and skillful were 
those who pulled the strings, that Kibrizli never saw 
through their game, and, while obeying them implicitly, 
believed that he was acting according to his own will— 
so great is the power of intrigue in the private circles 
of Oriental society | 

Ferideh, who aspired to universal rule, looked with an 
evil eye on the presence of my daughter Aisheh in her ~ 
harem. Aisheh was the daughter of her rival, and was 
the one strong link that bound the heart of the Pasha to 
mine. She was, in consequence, the natural enemy of 
her mother-in-law —the one standing menace against 
her happiness and: against the realization of her dreams 
of complete power and of complete absorption of the 
Pasha’s property. 


SUFFERINGS OF AISHEH. Dalal 


From the first moment that Ferideh set foot in my 
husband’s house, she strove by every possible means to 
separate the daughter from the father, so as gradually to 
weaken the bonds of affection which united them. With 
this object in view, she took most particular care to place 
every obstacle in the way of any meeting between fa- 
ther and child, and carefully endeavored to prevent any 
tete-d-téle, the consequences of which she dreaded. To 
that effect, she confined Aisheh to a distant apartment, 
where she remained surrounded by slaves and out of 
sight of all comers. For years my daughter continued 
to be completely forgotten, and it was only by accident 
that any visitors at the house ever observed her. 

A girl who was thus entirely neglected in regard to 
all the ordinary details of family interests would, of ne- 
cessity, be brought up in the grossest general ignorance. 
The Turks, as a rule, have a dislike for educated per- 
sons; they prefer those who are ill-informed and igno- 
rant, for they feel sure of being able to manage them 
and to mold them to their will. Ferideh perfectly un- 
derstood what she was about, and it was with good rea- 
son that she determined to bring up my unfortunate 
Aisheh in the most profound ignorance. It thus hap- 
pened that, during the eight or nine years which pre- 
ceded the marriage of my daughter, she had been taught 
nothing but to read the Koran, to be able to scrawl 
a sort of writing, and to do the sewing which is indis- 
pensable in a household. The remainder of her time 
was passed, as is not unusual in a harem, in gossip, al- 
ways useless, and not unfrequently hurtful. 

My readers will, I am sure, with difficulty believe that 
a girl belonging to one of the princely fainilies of Tur- 
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key, the daughter of a man who had in his own person 
experienced the advantage of a European education, 
could have been so completely neglected as regards in- 
struction. Nevertheless, this phenomenon would be eas- 
ily intelligible to any one who was acquainted with the 
disposition and character,of Kibrizli-Pasha, and with the 
habits and manners of the highest classes in Constanti- 
nople. It is true that Kibrizli had received a certain ed- 
ucation, of which a part had been acquired in Turkey and 
a part in France; but this education consisted of a thin sur- 
face of knowledge veneered over a thick mass of ignorance. 

Kibrizli resembled the greater number of those who 
have been sent to Europe to be educated, in having only 
acquired a smattering of learning, and having just mas- 
tered sufficient of the rudiments to enable him to pass 
through the indispensable formalities of an examination. 
He had never advanced sufficiently far to acquire any 
real love for science, or. to enable him to recognize the 
positive necessity and importance of instruction. 

Besides this, he had never been able to shake off the 
ideas which are innate in all Turks, and which lead them - 
to believe that there is no such paramount requirement 
of knowledge among women as to make its requisition a 
necessity. Kibrizli had preserved below the varnish of 
civilization the stamp of the old Turk; as such he look- 
ed down on women as inferior beings. He was one of 
those who, whenever speaking of women, would exclaim, 
with an air°of self-sufficiency, “Oh! women have long 
hair and short wits.” 

And yet no man was ever so thoroughly under the 
thumb of women as himself, as between myself and Feri- 
deh we did with him what we liked. 
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From this tendency of opinion arose the indifference 
which was one of the causes of my unfortunate daugh- 
ter’s education being so lamentably neglected. But in- 
dependently of the small value which his highness him- 
self attached to instruction, the customs and habits prev- 
alent among Turkish grandees, as those already observed, 
exercised in this matter a most pernicious influence. 

Family life is, in reality, unknown among the Turks. 
The law of the Koran, which dividés mankind into two 
distinct classes—men and women—does not admit of 
the existence of a family in which each member can live 
the same life and form a part of one harmonious whole. 
In Mussulman society the men have separate ideas, hab- 
its, and interests; while, on the other hand, the women 
have others, which belong exclusively to them. Thus 
persons who pretend to form a part of one and the same 
family, have, in reality, nothing common among them- 
selyes—neither apartments, nor goods, nor furniture, nor 
friends, nor even the same hours for taking rest. The 
selamlik (the apartments of the men) and the harem are, 
in consequence, two separate establishments, placed side 
by side, where, each one does what. pleases him or her- 
self——the men on one side, the women on the other. 
The authority of the head of the family, when he is in a 
position to exercise any at all, is the only connection and 
bond of union between these two halves of the same 
household. 

This separate system, upon which Mussulman family 
life is based, acted upon by the paramount law of self 
interest, gives rise to a singularity which can not escape 
remark by an attentive observer. Tt becomes evident 
that the degree of separation which exists in Turkish 
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households between the men and the women can be 
measured by the greater or less amount of affluence in 
which the family lives. A poor Mussulman has only 
one or two rooms for himself and his family; he is com- 
pelled to study economy, and on this account he, like a 
good father of a family, eats, drinks, and sleeps with his 
wife and children. The well-to-do middle-class man 
establishes his household after a much more orthodox 
fashion, and begins by drawing a more palpable line of 
demarkation between himself and his harem. Two or 
three rooms are completely divided off from the remain- 
der of the house; these form the selamlik—the apart- 
ment for men and place of reception; the remainder of 
the house constitutes the harem, the forbidden ground. 

If we now go to the rich—to the Pasha with three 
tails—or to the minister with a port-folio, we shall find 
his palace installed in grand style, and the separation be- 
tween men and women more complete. The selamlik 
of a grandee comprises an entirely separate building, and 
the harem has the proportions of .a colossal palace, with 
iron gates, grated windows, and a garden surrounded by 
high walls. The men and women, shut up in these two 
divisions of the household, remain completely isolated 
from each other, and have no means of communication 
except through the eunuchs, or through the female Chris- 
tian servants who are attached to the harem. The Pa- 
sha, his sons, and near relations, who alone have the 
privilege of free entry into the harem, can only enter it 
by a sort of bridge, inclosed with iron gratings—a kind 
of secret passage, which is traversed under the escort 
and charge of a eunuch. 

This complete separation between the harem and the 
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selamlik gratifies the vanity, and satisfies the pride, of 
the grandees of Constantinople. The higher they rise in 
station, the more absurd they make themselves in taking 
useless precautions, and in enforcing ridiculous formali- 
ties, as means of elevating their wives by withdrawing 
them from the eyes of the lower orders. The natural 
result of this complete separation of the two establish- 
ments is the existence of diverging habits of life. The 
women on their side have their own private affairs, their 
own household management, and their own intrigues; 
they entertain their friends, have their receptions, and 
amuse themselves in their own fashion. In the selamlik, 
the Pashas, with their friends and domestics, do the same 
thing; there they receive their visitors and guests, and 
spend their time intriguing and gossiping, or in setting 
themselves up as puppets to be admired by their para- 
sites and flatterers. 

If, on the one side, the men are spendthrifts and dis- 
sipate their means, on the other the women fail not to do 
the same. The efforts made on both sides to get the up- 
per hand, and to surpass each other in magnificence, give 
rise to a sort of rivalry between the two elements. The 
master of the house—Pasha or Effendi, whichever he 
may be—generally plays the part of moderator between 
the different members of the seraglio; but this part, orig- 
inating rather in egotism than in any real wish for mod- 
eration, is generally confined to two points—to assure to 
himself the full enjoyment of the harem, and to maintain 
the splendor of the selamlik. If the Pasha obtains his 
aim in the enjoyment of the one, and in satiety of the 
other of these worldly pleasures, he makes light of all 
else, and shuts his eyes to the robberies committed by 
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his domestics, and to the extravagance and excesses of 
his wives. 

The Pashas, caring for nothing but their own pleas- 
ures and gratification, leave the entire management of 
their households in the hands of an intendant—kiaiah— 
who does much for himself, and very little for any one 
else, and often ends in plunging the Pasha into debt up 
to his neck. Those Pashas who are shrewd hold the 
opinion that it is much more advantageous to occupy 
themselves with robberies on a large scale in the admin- 
istration of affairs, than to trouble their heads with the 
petty thefts in detail made by their intendants and do- 
mestics. Thus a sort of tacit understanding grows up 
between master and servant, by which each robs to tho 
best of his ability—the one wholesale, the other retail. 

A Pasha, having thus disembarrassed himself of all 
care and trouble as regards his private establishment, 
becomes, so to say, a mere guest in his own home. Dur- 
ing the day he generally passes his time at the Porte, 
where he discusses questions of justice and politics with 
all comers; then he makes his rounds in the town, visits 
his friends and partisans, and stretches the lines which 
are to form the nets of his political. intrigues. Toward 
the evening, at five or six o’clock, his excellency makes 
a solemn entry into his palace, accompanied by his aids- 
de-camp and the gentlemen of his suite. Arrived at the 
top of the staircase, he does not enter his own apart- 
ments, but without loss of time turns toward the great 
gate which gives entrance into the harem. A eunuch, 
who stands as sentinel at the door, throws it open with 
all the requisite ceremonials, and introduces the Pasha 
into the Dwelling of Bliss. In the hall of the harem he 
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is received by his wife, or by the directress or superin- 
tendent of the harem, and to her belongs the honor of 
introducing him into the inner chamber. , 

The Pasha, as a general rule, does not remain more 
than a quarter of an hour in the harem; that is to say, 
the precise time necessary to undress himself, and to put 
on his dressing-gown and pelisse of ermine fur. In this 
costume, which is not wanting in elegance or comfort, he 
again returns to the apartments of the men, and proceeds 
to occupy his customary place on the divan. He has 
hardly had time to install himself here before the entry 
of a procession of his friends, his flatterers, and of per- 
sons who desire to ask favors of him; these, one after 
the other, kiss the hem of his robe, and take their places 
in line before him. 

Surrounded by these people, the Pasha drinks his bot- 
tle of raki, eats some dried raisins and filberts, and smokes 
several pipes. When the hour of dinner arrives, his ex- 
cellency places himself at the head of the hungry troop 
around him, and conducts them to the dining-hall. All 
who have the honor of sharing his repast do not fail to 
give loud expression to their gratitude; and at each 
mouthful which they swallow they never omit to make 
a profound reverence. ‘The great man, on his part, see- 
ing how injurious his august presence is to the satisfac- 
tory digestion of his guests, does not cease during the re- 
past to encourage them, and urge them on by the power- 
ful stimulus of his voice. With this view, at each occa- 
sion of a new dish appearing, he never fails to request 
them to attack it in earnest, crying out continually in a 
loud and sonorous voice, “ Buiurun, buiurun” — Kat, 


my friends, eat.” 
10 
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When the dinner is concluded, the Pasha and his 
friends return and place themselves in the same seats 
which they occupied before it commenced; then begins 
a course of coffee and pipes, and a renewed course of 
social and political gossip. Sometimes, but rarely, as a 
variation, cards are played; but tric-trac is more in 
vogue: the great world at Constantinople have a prefer- 
ence for this kind of diversion. The Pasha and his cir- 
cle spend their evenings in this fashion among them- 
selves, without caring what their wives may do in the 
harem. ‘These, on their part, endeavor to amuse them- 
selves as best they can, by assembling round them their 
friends and all the gossips of the neighborhood, and with 
these companions they laugh, they feast, they play games, 
and sometimes have a little music with tambours—tef- 

It is generally half-past eleven before the Pasha defin- 
itively retires for the night to the harem: he is received 
at the threshold by the eunuch, who waits his approach, 
standing with lights in each hand, and who precedes him 
through the entrance-hall to the apartment of his wife. 

At the time of rising in the morning, the Pasha is at- 
tended by slaves, who assist at his toilet and ablutions; 
when these are completed, and he is ready to leave his 
room, he remains a few minutes and talks with the mem- 
bers of the harem on any subjects which may interest 
them. It is usually at this early levée that his daughters 
and female relatives take the opportunity of presenting 
themselves and enjoying his society. When this short 
space of time has elapsed, he hastily takes his departure, 
in order that he may not keep too long in suspense the 
crowd of worshipers who are waiting for a sight of his 
august countenance. 
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The description which I have now given of life among 
the Turkish grandees sufficiently explains the kind of 
intercourse which exists between members of the same 
family, and what little care parents take of their chil- 
dren. It is true that for boys the case is different, be- 
cause the latter have the power of going out, and can 
enter the harem when they please; and, besides, as their 
education is much more cared for, the separation from 
their father has not such a disastrous effect. The daugh- 
ters are those who really suffer from this entire absence 
of family life and of a father’s care, whom they do not 
see, perhaps, more than once or twice ina month. Con- 
fined entirely to their own apartments, they depend sole- 
ly on their own resources, having no society but that of 
slaves and old women, who surround them, and amuse 
and manage them as they please. 

My poor Aisheh was not treated with greater distine- 
tion than the ordinary children of a family, either as 
regards instruction or in the general tenor of her life. 
If any exception was made, it was decidedly to her dis- 
advantage, as every means and trick was employed in 
order to withdraw her as much as possible from the eye 
of her father and of the world, and to keep a constant 
watch over her. The cunning Ferideh was well aware 
that she was much beloved by her father. Influenced 
by an ignoble feeling of jealousy, she constantly inter- 
posed between them, never ceased to spy on my child, 
and took unceasing precautions to prevent any acci- 
dental meeting with him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Apprehensions of .Ferideh —Her Manewuvres.—Marriage Scheme.— 
Choice of Shevket. 

THE complete isolation to which Aisheh was con- 
demned, and the strict surveillance to which she was 
subjected, had.for their object the prevention of the de- 
velopment of her intellectual faculties, and it was hoped 
thereby to retain her in a permanent state of mental 
degradation. But even if this object had been fully 
attained, it would not have satisfied this savage mother- 
in-law, whose jealousy and cupidity knew no bounds. 
By keeping the daughter of her-rival in a brutalizing 
state of ignorance, she succeeded wonderfully in her de- 
signs, for a brute is never to be feared; but a brute has 
a heart, and knows what the love of a mother is. This 
notion flashed across Ferideh’s mind, causing her serious 
apprehensions, and making her fear that filial love 
would find a response in the heart of the unfortunate 
Aisheh. 

“ Never,” said she, “never! ' Aisheh is in my power. 
She must belong, body and soul, to me alone. If the 
voice of nature calls upori her, I will stifle it, for I and 
my rival can never be on an equality. Aisheh must 
forget even the very name of her mother.” 

Impelled, therefore, by blind passion and a boundless 
jealousy, the mother-in-law set to work to attain her 
aim, which was to cause every trace of me to disappear 
from her mind. Fr this purpose she took care to sur- 
round the girl with people who were devoted to her 
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wishes; and in addition to them she began a systematic 
attack, in order entirely to drive away any remains of 
filial love which might still remain in her heart. There 
was no atrocity or calumny which could be devised 
against me which these people did not repeat to Aisheh, 
enlarging on and bringing them forcibly before the ten- 
der spirit of my unfortunate daughter. 

These clever tactics, as I had foreseen, did not fail to 
obtain a complete success, for, sharp as she was, poor 
Aisheh was forced to feel all the influences which they 
brought to bear upon her. So, by dint of lies and con- 
tinual efforts, the clever emissaries of Ferideh succeeded 
in making my daughter believe all sorts of absurdities 
against me, and impressed her with the idea that, like 
the mythological beings, she was the child of a monster 
in flesh. 

Having succeeded in poisoning and perverting Aisheh’s 
mind, the wily Ferideh thought it would be better to en- 
deavor to efface every trace of her rival from the daugh- 
ter’s mind; by this means she fancied she would remain 
absolute mistress of her destiny. In causing the last 
vestiges of a past domination to disappear, she calculated 
to consolidate her own. An order was therefore given 
to the people about the house that they were to spread 
the report of my death, and never to mention my name 
again. The same order was also given to those who 
came to the house, so that none should mention the 
name of Melek-Hanum in the presence of the girl. Fur- 
ther, as a precautionary measure, all those who had fre- 
quented the house in my time, and who knew me, were 
dispensed with. Ferideh evidently feared lest kindly: 
disposed or indiscreet persons should reveal the truth to 
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her whom she desired so ardently to deceive and mys- 
tify. Among the persons who were excluded can be 
enumerated Atidjeh, Hanum-Effendi, Zekieh-Hanum, 
the Hanum Sultanas, and several others. 

Owing to these plots and endless intrigues, Ferideh 
and her worthy brother, Bessim-Bey, a downright scoun- 
drel, made my poor daughter their slave, only allowing 
her to see what they liked and hear what suited them. 
Aisheh had to submit to this slavery in the midst even 
of her family, and under her father’s eye, for seven 
years, until she had attained her sixteenth year. Hay- 
ing reached this age, when girls in the East are con- 
sidered marriageable, Aisheh began to excite notice, ow- 
ing to the freshness and beauty of her face and her youth. 
Aisheh’s charms, at the same time that all remarked 
them, equally impressed Ferideh, who, in her quality of 
mother-in-law, had to think of her future. What will 
be the fate of this girl, is a question which Ferideh and 
her accomplices must often have put to each other. 
Owing to every sort of intrigue, they had succeeded up 
to that time in doing what they liked, and in keeping 
her in the most complete dependence. 

In Turkey, girls of good family usually marry at six- 
teen, and that because aspirants to obtain the hand of a 
great Pasha’s daughter are never wanting. This grand 
question—namely, to know to whom would be intrusted 
my daughter’s future—became the topic and question to 
which all the policy of Ferideh and her clique had re- 
sort. This question became a fixed idea for them in the 
day-time and a nightmare durihg the night; but a real 
and tangible nightmare, for they were forced to decide 
one way or another. In fact, the question which arose 
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before them, like an insurmountable mountain, was truly 
one of the most difficult which a set of scoundrels and 
rogues had ever to solve. 

Two courses presented themselves to Ferideh’s and 
Bessim’s consideration, by which to resolve the problem 
of marriage. Hither they had to give the girl to a 
young man who was able to keep her in the ease and 
comfort to which her birth entitled her, or they had to— 
seek a suitable parti, who would be admitted to the 
house in the capacity of son-in-law to his highness, Ki- 
brizli-Mehemet-Pasha. : 

The first of these two aspirants did not suit Ferideh 
at all, and that. because the idea of separating herself 
from Aisheh and giving her her liberty made her trem- 
ble with fright. ‘“ How,” said she, “can I allow this girl 

‘to leave the house, away from my superintendence, in 
leaving her to the care of the first comer whom it would 
be folly to fight against, and who would kiss my hand 
to-day that he might betray me the next? No, that can 
not be! And if, unluckily, my rival, on hearing that 
her daughter is free and settled, should find her out and 
unfold to her our misdoings—how we separated her from 
her father—how we despoiled her of all she possessed— 
how we declared she was dead, the better to assure her 
death—if this were to happen, I am lost forever! But 
what am I saying? . The union of the daughter with the 
mother would inevitably lead to the union of the hus- 
band. Eh! eh! eh! that is a fearful dream, a dream to - 
make my hair stand on end; and if his highness, drawn 
into their midst, should see once again the woman he so 
loved, and whom he loves still, the triumph of my rival 
is certain, and I should be forever lost !” 
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Terrified by such a terrible occurrence, Ferideh turn- 
ed her regards on to another method which still re- 
mained for her to dispose of Aisheh, which was to marry 
her to a man of her choice, who would keep her under 
the paternal roof. This was the only means which of- 
fered a certain guaranty, and it was to this that the per- 
fidious_ mother-in-law had recourse. But, even while 
deciding on this last, Ferideh’s troubles appeared only 
to increase; the more she surmounted, the more appear- 
ed to arrive. Being determined not to let go of her 
prey, she sought for a husband—a sort of make-believe 
husband—an ignoble being, who would lend himself to 
play the réle of accomplice, and who would be trans- 
formed into the jailer, and even the executioner of his 
victim. | 

Among people who wish to make their fortune at one 
stroke by marrying a girl, there are some of all sorts; 
thus Ferideh had not far to go before she found the in- 
dividual who would suit her, had she been simple enough 
to rely on the first rogue who presented himself as 
suitor. But Ferideh was too cunning to trust too indis- 
criminately to any one. She sought for a sure husband, 
one who would be proof against all exterior influence 
and romantic sentiment, one who would be hired to do 
any thing. To judge by the absurd requirements and 
pretensions advanced by this mother-in-law, one would 
have decidedly thought she was choosing a husband for 
herself and. not for another. 

And yet all this was simply mere play-work, but seri- 
ous play-work too, by means of which the players sought 
to blind every body, more especially Kibrizli, the father, 
in whose eyes they threw dust. While Ferideh, Bes- 
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sim, and the rest appeared to be considering the future 
of ‘Ausheli and were carrying on all sorts of intrigues, 
they had Secale passed sentence on their victim, and 
were considering the means by which they could put it 
into execution. Kuibrizli had no other issue but two 
daughters ; one was Aisheh, my child, and the other by 
his second marriage. These two daughters were there- 
fore the successors to his fortune; for at his death his 
possessions were to be equally divided between them. 
It was evident: that at the death of the Pasha, with the 
remainder of this fortune Aisheh would have acquired 
her own portion, which she would have been able to dis- 
pose of as she liked, even to sharing it with me, her 
mother. 

To prevent this, and further to render it impossible for 
her to share and enjoy it with me, Ferideh and her re- 
lations decided on taking possession both of Aisheh and 
her fortune. But this could only be done by keeping 
the unfortunate girl to themselves— marrying her, in 
fact, to one of their relations. 

As often happens among rogues, several of Ferideh’s 
relations who had come forward as suitors fought be- 
tween themselves and intrigued to obtain the girl and 
her fortune. Each thought he was the favored individ- 
ual, and did his best to keep in the good graces of, and 
conciliate himself with, Ferideh and the father of the 
girl. Ferideh had, however, already chosen her man, 
which she concealed all the more carefully because she 
feared lest any thing should compromise her success. 
The handful of suitors which the mother-in-law kept by 
her included three principal ones—Bessim-Bey, her eld- 
est, Shakir, her youngest brother, and Shevket, her son 

10> 
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by Sarosh-Reshid. The two former were only lay-fig- 
ures; the latter was, as it were, the trump card by which 
she hoped to win the game. 

Having made up her mind to drag Aisheh into her 
family, Ferideh began insensibly to alter her manner to- 
ward her, by taking her out of the solitude in which she 
had been left. Thus the unfortunate girl was subjected 
to the trial of a complete transformation, for her usual 
habits and surroundings were suddenly changed, and 
she was drawn, as if by enchantment, out of the cell 
where she had been kept. By Ferideh’s orders, her 
wardrobe was immediately filled with rich clothes, her 
apartments were luxuriously furnished, the number of 
her servants and slaves was augmented, while several 
carriages and horses were put at her disposal. 

Thus, at the age of fifteen, my daughter was with- 
drawn from this prison, where her intelligence and bod- 
ily health had languished for the long period of seven 
years, and she made her first appearance in the society 
of ladies. Having been gilded by the rays of Ferideh’s 
favor, from that time Aisheh became the object of the 
adulations and attention of all the acquaintances and 
friends of the house. The guests, who came in great 
numbers to solicit the patronage of his highness’s wife, 
began to turn their steps toward the apartments of the 
Pasha’s daughter, whose good-will they also desired to 
obtain. 

From this time, whenever Ferideh wished to go out 
paying official calls, or, better still, ceremonious ones, she 
took care to be accompanied by Aisheh, whose beauty 
only added brilliancy to the cortége. After having ex- 
hibited her in the houses of the different ministers and 
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nobles of the empire, the mother-in-law took her with 
her when she was received into the imperial palace, and 
on this occasion she did not fail to present her to Abdul- 
Aziz, who at this time was on the throne. 

The description of the ceremonial, and the curious in- 
cidents which took place on the occasion of this recep- 
tion, such as they were repeated to me by my daughter, 
offer such a striking interest that I can not refrain from 
giving an account of it here. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Coronation of Abdul-Aziz.— Reception at the Seraglio—Extraordi- 
nary Custom.—Incident at the Reception—Accidental Theft. 


As it may be remembered, Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha, 
the father of my child, was at the head of the Ottoman 
cabinet at the death of the late Sultan, Abdul-Medjid. 
In his capacity as head of the Government, like a sort 
of ad interim Sultan, it was he who had the upper hand 
in affairs during the interregnum. It is to him, too, that 
the empire is indebted for the inauguration of the new 
reign, and the installation of Abdul-Aziz on the impe- 
rial throne; for the fidelity and energy of Kibrizli con- 
tributed enormously to the maintenance of order and 
respect for the laws and dynastic traditions. 

This period (1862) was assuredly the most brilliant 
epoch of the political career of Kibrizli-Pasha, for Prov- 
idence had reserved for him the réle of supreme umpire, 
who, on the one hand, could consign the mortal remains 
of a Sultan to the tomb, and with the other aid his 
successor to gird on the sword of Osman. Being first 
among the viziers, he rallied them all around the throne, 
and his voice was law from one end of the empire to the 
other. His power and authority, which threw their rays 
over all, were shared to a certain extent by the woman 
who served him as companion, and that was Ferideh. 
Notwithstanding the complete separation of the two sex- 
es in the East, the woman who shares her life with the 
man ends by also sharing, to some extent, his power and 
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honors. Bound together as they are by common fate, 
this division becomes inevitable. 

Ferideh was then, at this time, the first among her fel- 
low-women, the grand vizier of the women, as her hus- 
band was among the men. She was at the head of the 
vizier’s wives, surrounded by the highest class of wom- 
en, for her protection and good graces were sought after 
by all those who found any allurement in her power. 

At the period of the inauguration of the new reign, 
Kibrizli’s wife also played a part, and, being the first 
among the women, she considered it her duty to be pres- 
ent at the ceremonies, fétes, and receptions which were 
given to celebrate the succession of Abdul-Aziz to the 
throne. On the occasion of the official reception, which 
took place at the palace of the Dolma-Bagtchch, Ferideh 
presented herself at the head of the feminine branch of 
diplomacy to swear fidelity and congratulate his impe- 
rial majesty on his accession to the throne. 

Accompanied by my daughter Aisheh, and surround- 
ed by a numerous suite of ladies in waiting and slaves, 
who vied with each other in the beauty of their faces, the 
elegance of their figures, and the magnificence of their © 
jewels—in the midst, I say, of a brilliant staff, Feri- 
deh approached the golden doors and marble staircases 
which, on the shores of the Bosporus, give access to the 
interior of the imperial harem. 

Hardly was the arrival of the catque signaled which 
bore the harem of the grand vizier, than a crowd of 
guards and eunuchs in full dress arranged themselves in 
two lines, so as to render the honor due to the wife of 
him who held in his hands the seal of the Padishab. 
Supported under her arms and elbows by numerous 
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masters of the ceremonies, Ferideh had to walk the 
whole distance between the banks and the entrance-door, 
trampling under her feet the rich shawls which had been 
spread out the length of the quay in her honor. 

Once arrived at the entrance-door, Kibrizli-Pasha’s 
wife was received by the first mistress of the ceremonies 
of the imperial harem, who awaited her standing, with 
the ladies and slaves of her retinue. 

As separate chambers had been prepared for each of 
the guests, where they were to remain during the recep- 
tion, the mistress of ceremonies hastened to show Feri- 
deh into the room which had been reserved for her; 
after which she and her suite were regaled with splen- 
did refreshments, including Eastern sherbets and Nea- 
politan ices. The refreshments were served during the 
interval which was accorded to the ladies to arrange 
their toilets and make themselves worthy of the impe- 
rial glance. 

The mistresses of ceremonies having announced the 
time was come for the ladies to pass into the reception- 
room, the whole number of guests arose with measured 
tread, and took the attitude required by the court cere- 
monial, crossing their hands before them. ‘This attitude 
or position is known to the Turks under the name of 
‘‘pencheh-divan,” and it is in this posture that the women 
pray. On presenting themselves before the Sultan, who 
is a man and a mortal like any other, Ferideh and her 
companions were not veiled. 

This incident demands a moment’s pause and also a 
little explanation, for my readers will feel naturally cu- 
rious to know how it is that the Turks allow their wives 
to appear before any one with their faces uncovered. 
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“Decidedly,” they will say, ‘that must be a sign of 
progress among the Turks.” My readers must beware 
of arriving at premature conclusions on the faith of such 
an occurrence. The Turks may change, it is true, but 
never will they change on the point of jealousy: the 
‘most refined Turk, he who passes for a Huropeanized 
being, once returned to his home, is certain to eclipse all 
his compatriots on that one point of jealousy. As re- 
gards women, the Turk is jealous of his own shadow; 
he would never allow a profane gaze to fall on her. 
But, at the same time, the Turk is a curious being, with 
whom contrasts of every description are possible. For 
example, the Turk who would shudder to hear his wife’s 
name on the lips of another man, the same irascible, 
quarrelsome, and jealous being consents, with a light 
heart, to let his wife present herself unveiled before the 
Sultan. 

One can trace to two distinct causes this apparent 
contradiction—this act which, for the Turk, is an act 
contrary to nature and the divine law: the first is re- 
ligious sentiment; the second, a servile mind. Religious 
feeling is that which compels a Turk to commit an ac- 
tion which the Koran condemns most decidedly: in his 
opinion, the Sultan is a being placed above all mortals; 
he is the Prophet's vicar, the shadow of God upon earth 
—“Fil-ullah.” These divine attributes evidently raise 
the Sultan above human creatures, and elevate him to 
that height, that none can think of putting him on the 
same footing as the rest of created beings. 

Such a profound respect for the sacred person of the 
Padishah clearly explains how the Turks put aside 
their jealousy, and how they ever consent to allow their 
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wives to appear unveiled before a mortal. Thus, since 
the Sultan has taken the title of Mohammed’s Vicar, the 
Turks have tacitly accorded him the privilege of look- 
ing on the wives of his subjects. One thing which I do 
not know, and which I am very curious to understand, 
is, owing to what theological effort the Ulemas can rec- 
oncile the laws of the Koran upon marriage with the 
right of carte blanche allowed to the Sultans. Accord- 
ing to the Koran, the moment that a Mussulman woman 
shows her face to a stranger, the marriage instantly be- 
comes null and void. 

Servitude is the second cause to which must be attrib- 
uted the existence of this privilege in favor of the Sul- 
tans. In fact, the marked disposition shown by the 
Turks in making themselves the very humble and obe- 
dient servants of those who govern, added to the total 
absence of independent feeling, are reasons which can 
explain the extraordinary abnegation of the Turk to- 
ward Mohammed’s Vicar and the reigning power. In 
the struggle between the ruling passions of his soul, fa- 
naticism and covetousness bear the palm, and jealousy 
remains powerless: then he consents that his wife shall 
present herself in all her beauty and attractions before 
the Sultan. “Padishaha yassak yok dur” (“To the 
Sultan nothing is forbidden”), says the Turk, shaking 
his head; and upon that he permits his wife to go. 

It ane be allowed that if subjects, on their side, give 
such a signal proof of their loyalty and veneration for 
the sovereign, on the other hand, the Sultans have never 
abused the contents placed in them. 

At the request of the grand mistress of ceremonies, 
all the ladies who were going to be presented, with Feri- 
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-deh at their head, advanced toward the throne-room. 
On entering the hall, she and my daughter were con- 
ducted close to the Sultan, who stood upright and looked 
with surprise at the number of his faithful subjects. In 
accordance with the etiquette used at such ceremonies, 
Ferideh knelt down, and, bending forward, kissed the 
feet of his imperial majesty. Aisheh, and all the other 
ladies or girls who followed her, imitated the example 
which the grand vizier’s wife had set them. Having 
achieved this act of adoration, they retreated, walking 
backward, so as not to turn their backs on the Sultan, 
and then they ranged themselves in a line along the 
wall. 

This latter ceremony was succeeded by a promenade, 
which the Sultan made round the hall—a sort of review, 
in fact, which gave him an occasion to address a few 
words and compliments to the wives of his ministers. 
Ferideh, who had precedence over the others, was the 
first to whom Abdul-Aziz spoke. When the Sultan 
came near her, he said, graciously, ‘‘Madame, I am high- 
ly satisfied with your husband, and the whole nation ap- 
preciates his high merit.” 

After this Abdul-Aziz continued his promenade with- 
out failing to speak a few words to the wives of Ali and 
Fuad-Pasha, besides other high dignitaries of the land. 

From what I have heard my daughter say, it would 
appear that her mother-in-law completely lost all pres- 
ence of mind when once she was confronted with Mo- 
hammed’s representative. But when the Sultan spoke 
to her, it was all over with Ferideh: the poor woman 
was seized with such a palpable convulsion that her 
head nearly sunk within the huge mass of her shoulders. 
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When once the Sultan had passed, Ferideh became more 
tranquil, and, taking courage, determined to repair the 
bad impression she must have given him. She decided, 
therefore, on making an ample apology by a master- 
stroke, which would put her on a level with her posi- 
tion. From this resolution of hers there arose an inci- 
dent which unfortunately made her fall from the sub- 
lime to.the ridiculous, and which proved very annoying 
to her. husband. Such things often happen to persons 
who insist on occupying a position for which they are 
not intended, and, in seeking to repair a fault, they end 
by making a much graver one. 

On quitting the throne-room, the great ladies of the 
Ottoman aristocracy were conducted to the Valideh-Sul- 
tan, who, under the title of Empress-Mother, occupies a 
very high position. The ladies received a very courte- 
ous reception from the Sultana, and each took the place 
on the divan which was assigned to her. Ferideh, at the 
head of the troop, sat cross-legged near the Valideh, to 
whom she hastened to address a few respectful words, 
After having congratulated her on the accession of her 
son to the throne, Ferideh thought it time to conciliate 
the favor of her majesty by making the following speech: 

“Your majesty, no doubt, is aware how Kibrizli-Pasha, 
my husband, has been ever one of the most devoted serv- 
ants and sincere partisans of your august son, our lord. 
It is owing to his efforts and fidelity that the nation has 
to-day the happiness of celebrating Abdul-Aziz’s acces- 
sion to the throne.” 

The Valideh-Sultan could not refrain from receiving 
with visible signs of coolness this doubtful compliment, 
in which the speaker clearly informed her that her son 
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and herself were indebted to Ferideh’s husband for the 
throne which they had begun to occupy. The Sultana, 
however, restrained herself, and with much presence of 
mind and good taste sought to turn the subject. 

But Ferideh, with her usual want of tact, did not no- 
tice the effect which the first part of her speech had pro- 
duced on the Sultana. Absorbed by political preoccu- 
pations, she continued in the same strain, and began to 
unfold the programme of the reforms which she and her 
husband intended to put into execution. 

“Yes,” said she, “it is time to put an end to the 
abuses, the thieves, and wickedness which made the last 
reign one of infamy. The Pasha is determined to put a 
stop to such a state of things. All thieves must be sum- 
marily dealt with, the abuse of the imperial harem must 
be reformed, and Mussulman society must be remodeled 
according to the precepts of our most holy prophet and 
the primitive laws of Islam.” 

The effect of such a tirade can be imagined on the Vali- 
deh’s mind. No doubt at first she felt undecided wheth- 
er to laugh or be angry; for such language could only 
belong to an insolent or a foolish creature. However, 
the Sultana gave her the latter preference; and she just- 
ly appreciated her, for one must be truly mad to dream 
of making such wounding speeches concerning the hon- 
or of the imperial family, before the mother even of the 
Sultan, and to pry into strictly private affairs whose so- 
lution only depends on the good pleasure and will of the 
sovereign. The Valideh, having estimated the speaker 
for what she was worth, contented herself with simply 
turning her back on her and beginning a conversation 
with the other wives of the different ministers. 
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No sooner was this done than Ferideh opened her 
eyes; but that only caused her to measure the gulf 
which she had made between the imperial family and 
her husband. On her return to her home she found that 
this unlucky incident had already gone round the town, 
and had even reached Kibrizli’s ears. Several scenes 
were naturally the consequence, in the midst of which 
the Pasha could not refrain from saying to his wife, 
“When God gave fools mouths, it was not that they 
might talk, but eat.” 

This diplomatic failure of Ferideh’s was enough to 
cause her many bitter regrets, and to take from her any 
farther wish to meddle in politics. But, like a philo- 
sophical woman, she resigned herself to her fate, and de- 
cided on taking things as they came. 

Tt is an ancient custom in the Ottoman Court to give 
gifts to those who are present at the official receptions. 
These presents are given to the guests when they are 
about to leave. Asa rule, they consist of rich brooches 
and other ornaments in diamonds, the beauty and value 
of which vary according to the importance and position 
of the people for whom they are destined. 

Thus, at this reception, the Ottoman Court did not 
derogate from. its traditional liberality and munificence, 
for care is taken to satisfy all the guests by the quantity 
and value of the gifts which were bestowed on them. 

Ferideh, in her position of wife of the grand vizier, 
received the lion’s share, which ought to have satisfied 
her. The ornaments presented to her from his imperial 
majesty were all in brilliants, to the value of one hun- 
dred thousand francs. Other similar things were also 
given to the ladies of her suite; and my daughter At- 
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sheh received a costly parure, which was barely inferior 
to that of her mother-in-law. Contented and joyful on 
account of the reception, and still more so because of the 
presents which they took away with them, the mother- 
in-law, daughter, and attendant ladies returned to their 
home. Once-there, they barely gave themselves time to 
take off their veils than they rushed up to Ferideh to 
obtain possession and revel in the sight of the jewels 
which belonged to them. 

They pushed each other about in their impatience, and 
on all sides arose cries of ‘‘ Where are my ornaments? 
where are my jewels?” 

By degrees all these exclamations ceased, each one re- 
ceived what belonged to her, and all, wild with excite- 
ment, contemplated with avidity their rich presents. 

But, in the midst of this general excitement, there was 
one who clamored in vain, and who had all the trouble in 
the world to make herself heard. . That one was Aisheh, 
my daughter, who had vainly endeavored to get posses- 
sion of her jewels and could not find them. 

On finding that her case was not there, they began to 
search for it everywhere, and to question every body, 
but without any success. 

Fear and suspicion seized them all, and. they began to 
say aloud, “‘How could the ornaments and their case 
both disappear ?” 

And this occurrence threw alarm.and perturbation into 
the harem, as much among the strangers as its inmates. 

But while they were searching everywhere, a voice 
made itself heard; it was Ferideh’s, who called out in 
somewhat troubled tones, ‘‘ Here is the case! Come, 
come, I have found it!” 
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The haste with which every one ran up can be im- 
agined, and the impatience with which they pressed 
round her who said she had discovered the lost object. 

But on opening the case, what was the surprise of ev- 
ery one to see itempty! It was difficult to believe one’s 
eyes, and the case became an enigma to them all. 

“Where is the ornament? Where did it fall?” 

Such were the questions which arose on every side, 
without any one’s being able to answer them. 

Up to this day the case incident has remained a mys- 
tery. 

As for my poor Aisheh, a few tears were shed, and 
then she forgot all about it. 

What is assuredly worthy of remark, is the fact that 
this occurrence of the stolen jewels is similar to what 
happened on a subsequent occasion. ° 

- At the time of the marriage of Mustapha-Bey, brother 
of Kibrizli-Pasha, who was consequently uncle to my 
daughter, the Sultan Abdul-Aziz sent as wedding-pres- 
ent a rich set of brilliants destined for the bride. The 
jewels were placed, by the chamberlain to his majesty, 
in the hands of Ferideh, who had taken upon herself the 
office of godmother. 

The beauty of these jewels, the light which burst forth 
from this mass of brilliants, the exquisite taste of the set- 
ting, all produced on Ferideh an effect so bewildering, 
that it is not wonderful that she should have lost her 
head while contemplating it. After that she was no 
longer mistress of herself, and the giddiness which seized 
her was such, that the good woman, on going to visit 
her future sister-in-law, instead of the superb ornaments 
she ought to have taken, brought another set, without 
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being aware of her mistake. It was true that the parure 
of jewels she gave her sister-in-law was very inferior to 
that sent by the Sultan, but when a mistake has been 
made it must be supposed that the value of the objects 
exchanged has nothing to do with the mistake. Never- 
theless, Mustapha-Bey was not of this opinion at first, as 
he decided on rectifying the error; the fear, however, 
of troubling his brother made him keep silent on the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Marriage Schemes. — Betrothal. — Marriage Festivals. — The Apart- 
ment of the Bride.-— Wedding Ceremony. 


A. YEAR was thus passed in receptions and visits of 
all sorts, in which my daughter Aisheh took part, in or- 
der to become initiated in the habits and customs of soci- 
ety at Constantinople. But while she was thus engaged, 
Ferideh had her own plans, and paved the way toward 
the realization of the dream she cherished more than all 
else in the world, and this was the marriage of Aisheh 
with her son Shevket. -The first step she took toward 
forwarding this project was to present to the Pasha her 
eldest brother, Bessim-Bey, and, immediately afterward, 
Shakir; but on the refusal of her husband to listen to 
such aspirants for the hand of his daughter, Ferideh 
raised her mask and proposed her own son. It is aver- 
red that Kibrizli at first absolutely refused the proposi- 
tion, for the reason that the two young people having 
been brought up together as brother and sister, he could 
not consent to their being united by conjugal ties. 

This first rebuff did not discourage the woman, who, 
to obtain her ends, did not hesitate to put the Pasha in a 
very difficult position. In fact, Ferideh managed things 
so skillfully, that she led him to think that, having con- 
fiscated all my property, there was no alternative left for 
them but to keep my daughter also. For if Aisheh 
should ever get beyond their surveillance, all the chances 
were in favor of a meeting between me and my daugh- 
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ter, and, if so, the question of the confiscation of my 
property would inevitably have come on the tapis. The 
marriage with her son Shevket would render such an 
hypothesis impossible, for not only would the girl re- 
main under their direct surveillance, but also she would 
never be able to hear or know any thing of her mother. 

With such arguments, and thanks to the skillful in- 
trigues of Ferideh’s coterie, she succeeded in obtaining 
the hand of Aisheh for her son. As for the poor girl, 
no one troubled themselves to obtain her consent. In 
Turkey, it is the parents who arrange all these matters; 
if the parents think the parti a good one, the girls can 
only bow their heads. 

Thus one fine day the Pasha and his wife called my 
daughter into their presence, and notified to her their 
intention of giving her in marriage. On leaving the 
chamber, the slaves surrounded the unfortunate girl, 
drew her into another apartment, and there attired her 
in robes of ceremony, and covered her head and neck 
with jewels. The preparations for the betrothment fin- 
ished, they conducted Aisheh into the middle of a large 
room, where were assembled the wives of the ministers 
and the aristocracy of the country. Before the cere- 
mony commenced they laid at the feet of the betrothed 
cashmere shawls and embroidered carpets of great value. 

The ceremony had nothing in itself worthy of inter- 
est; for it consisted only of a prayer that the imam read 
in a loud voice, and which was followed by the reading 
of a deed before witnesses of the conditions of the matri- 
monial contract. In the middle of the reading of this 
deed the witnesses sent by the future husband require 
the consent of the fiancée. But this consent, which the 
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law of the Koran requires, is in reality only a pure and 
simple farce, for as the witnesses and the fiancée are sep- 
arated by a large folding-door, they could never know 
who the person was who uttered the fatal yes. 

The last act of this comedy was the crowning of my 
daughter by her stepmother, who was now about to ex- 
change that title for the sweeter one of mother-in-law. 
The finale of all this ceremony (as is the custom nearly 
everywhere) was the magnijicat, for no sooner is the fian- 
cée crowned than the guests immediately attack the re- 
freshments, sweets, and sherbets that are placed before 
them. 

Four months passed between the betrothal and the 
celebration of the marriage. This period was much 
longer than usual in the generality of cases. It appears 
that the resistance of the girl, and her aversion to the 
proposed union, was the cause of this delay. Neverthe- 
less, by means of menaces and cajoleries they succeeded 
in overcoming her, and fixed the day for the marriage. 

I was at this time at Kadjik, a village in the vicinity 
of Constantinople, situated on the borders of the Gulf of 
Nicomedia, at the foot of Olympus. I had gone there in 
order to find among the good and simple shepherds of 
Bithynia that repose of mind and. body that the hatred 
of my enemies in the capital so greatly troubled. 

While all these plots were becoming developed, with 
a broken heart I was, as I have said, retired from the 
world, and keeping a strict neutrality as regards all that 
concerned the interests and future of my daughter. In 
my deserted position, deprived as I was of all means, it 
was the best thing I could do; for any effort of mine, 
with the object of interfering in favor of my daughter, 
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would have had no other result. than that of making her 
position still more difficult. Resigning myself, therefore, 
to inaction and silence, I had but one consolation in my 
solitude—the thought that the animosity of my enemies 
would lead one day to a crisis that would deliver my 
daughter from their hands, and reunite us forever. Until 
this moment should arrive, I considered it my duty in 
nowise to trouble the tranquillity of my child by reveal- 
ing to her that, contrary to what had been told her, I was 
still alive, and that I was not even far from her. Such 
a proceeding would have brought about complications 
that I had no desire to provoke. While desiring ar- 
dently the well-being and liberty of my daughter, I did 
not wish to attain this end by upsetting the whole of 
my husband’s establishment. Besides, the course fol- 
lowed by her mother-in-law and her associates showed 
clearly that a crisis was inevitable, and that the emanci- 
pation of my daughter was only a question of time. 

My enemies, on their side, took courage from my si- 
lence and inactivity, and brought things to a conclusion 
by the celebration of the marriage, which took place 
without once asking my consent, or even acquainting 
me of it. 

The marriage of my daughter Aisheh with Shevket 
took place in the autumn of the year 1857. The wed- 
ding was not celebrated, however, with all the pomp 
that the public of Constantinople expected to have seen 
on the occasion of the marriage of the daughter of his 
highness, Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. This circumstance 
did not fail. to raise murmurs among the population, and 
comments of all kinds were circulated, from which one 
could learn that the sympathies of the public were not 
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for this union. They thought that the two did not 
make a, pair, and that a daughter of Kibrizli might have 
found a husband more worthy of her than Shevket, 
whose exterior was far from attractive, and who, besides, 
was penniless) In Turkey the mass of spectators do not 
spare their remarks on the bridegrooms; for, as they 
are exposed to the gaze of the public, every one picks 
them to pieces, and points out all their defects. If a 
pretty girl falls to the lot of an ugly fellow the specta- 
tors show him no mercy, and from one end of the town 
to the other they denounce him as being a monster. 
The Turkish lower classes are very unruly as regards 
this matter, and if they once take an aversion to any one 
they do not easily change. Thus, in this case, the pub- 
lic hoped to bless with its sympathy the newly-married 
couple. 

The day of the marriage, the apartments and gardens 
of the summer residence of his highness at Ghienk-su 
were decorated and put in gala costume, in order to re- 
ceive the guests who came_to attend the wedding. The 
guests of the Pasha and his son-in-law were received in 
the selamlik, which is the apartment of the men; there, 
at midday, the tables were prepared, on which were ar- 
ranged all the most delicate and expensive dishes, the 
finest wines, and the best rake Troops of musicians, 
seated under the shadow of the trees, made the air re- 
sound with their pathetic songs, and thus encouraged 
the merriment at which Bacchus presides. Between 
Mohammed and Bacchus the last prevails; for after the 
third or fourth glass, the guests give themselves up, 
without reserve, to a wild and disorderly mirth. 

But let us leave the men in the middle of their joy 
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and drunkenness, and turn our steps toward the harem, 
where since the morning many interesting scenes had 
taken place. Marriages are, after all, fétes for the wom- 
en, and it is only just that they play the most important 
part in them. What I say is true for all countries in 
the world, but still more so in the Hast, where for the 
woman the wedding-day is the one on which her future 
depends, whether it be for good or evil. As for the 
man, the day of his marriage does not occupy so impor- 
tant a place in his life; if a first marriage does not turn 
out well, he can repeat the experiment as often as he 
pleases. 

Thus the position of the woman is the reason that in a 
marriage she attracts the attention of every one, and is 
an object of preoccupation to all, and consequently all 
that occurs in a harem on a wedding-day is a subject of 
general interest. 

Several weeks previous to the celebration of the mar- 
riage, preparations on a vast scale had been made in 
order to decorate and furnish the bridal-chamber in a 
manner worthy of the daughter of a grand vizier. The 
arrangements made to this effect were such that noth- 
ing was omitted, neither trouble nor expense, in order 
to show to the public an apartment that might truly be 
called sumptuous. 

In the nuptial-chamber the divan with its cushions 
were allin rich red velvet, embroidered in gold from one 
end to the other; besides which, the cushions had at 
each corner tassels composed of pearls. The windows 
and doors were ornamented with rich silk curtains, the 
fringe of which was also of gold. The carpet was one 
of those rich and soft gobelins whose design and color 
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~ surpassed every thing that could be made of this kind | 
in the Hast. 

The reader will have remarked in this description of 
the nuptial-chamber that no mention has been made of 
chairs, sofas, and the furniture which in the present day 
is considered indispensable even in Turkey. The fact 
is, that chairs and tables are excluded from the nup- 
tial-chambers; for, according to custom, in this chamber 
there is nothing else but the divan and a curious article 
of furniture that they call the ashe. 

This aski is a thing which requires some explanations, 
and even detailed explanations, for this article of furni- 
ture belongs to the bride, and it only remains there dur- 
ing the ceremony of the marriage. The ask7 is neither 
more nor less than the throne of the bride, the throne on 
which she is placed to receive the homage of the crowd. 
They give the name of aski to a sort of tent or canopy 
of rose-colored net, which, being suspended from the ceil- 
ing, descends gracefully on to the floor; this canopy is 
sprinkled with gold stars, and surmounted with a wreath 
of flowers, which reach to the bottom in the shape of fes- 
toons. It is in this fairy-like niche that (as I have said) 
the young bride is seated to receive the homage and 
congratulations of the inquisitive crowd. The day after 
the marriage the askz naturally disappears, in order to 
make way for more useful furniture. 

After having described the bridal-chamber, we must 
pass to the other room, which is also the apartment of the 
bride. This one is the chamber for the trousseau, which 
the Turks call djeiss-odassi; it is here where the exhi- 
bition of all the riches which belong to the bride takes 
place. These riches consist of all sorts of things, such as 
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toilet-table, massive silver dinner-service, linen embroi- 
dered in gold, mirrors, slippers, and cups covered with 
diamonds and other precious stones, clocks, and costly 
velvets. All these articles were in this instance spread 
out with much care and art, for in all Turkish houses 
they make a point of dazzling the eyes of the public by 
the display of the riches they possess. 

Ail Turkish women without exception pride them- 
selves so much on the subject of the riches that were 
exhibited in their honor on the day of their marriage, 
that one frequently hears old women boasting that on 
the day of their wedding the crowd remained wonder- 
struck in contemplating the splendor of their trousseaus. 
These good old creatures forget thirty or forty years of 
their existence, and their misery; but it is impossible 
that they should forget the diamonds, the bijous, and 
the silver services that were displayed the day of their 
marriage. I have met some who had even forgotten 
their husbands; but none who forgot the djeiss-odassi, 
the chamber of the trousseau. 

It is needless to say that great precautions are taken 
to prevent pilfering. A gilt railing is arranged in the 
chamber at a sufficient distance from the trousseau, and 
by this means they succeed in protecting the property 
of the bride from the effects of too indiscreet admiration. 
This precautionary measure is supported by a system of 
efficacious surveillance, which is rendered all the more 
necessary, because on this day the doors of the harem 
are open to all sorts of people. Following the ancient 
custom, a wedding-day is a day of universal hospitality, 
and all women who wish to see the bride, and admire 
her trousseau, are free to enter without invitation. 
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Thus, on each occasion of a wedding, numbers of 
women-flock from all sides to see the spectacle. There 
are some women who seem to have a sort of madness 
after weddings; there is no fear of their remaining at 
home when they once hear that there is a wedding any- 
where. With or without invitation, they rise, dress them- 
selves, and run straight to the house where the celebra- 
tion of the marriage takes place. Once there, the poor 
things content themselves by making remarks on the 
bride, criticising her toilet and her trousseau, eating 
pilaf and some sweets, and return home to recount to 
their neighbors all they have seen. 

Let us take up again the narrative of what took place 
at the marriage of my daughter, and thus will be seen in 
what manner they celebrate marriages in Turkish high 
life. 

On the eve of the marriage a grand reception was 
held in the harem, at which were present all my daugh- 
ter’s friends and acquaintances. The name given to this 
reception is that of khenah quiedjesi, for the reason that 
the fiancée is conducted that night to the bath by her 
friends, who paint the tips of her fingers and the ex- 
tremity of her feet with the khenah. 

By this festival the bride is meant to give a sign of 
the joy she feels at the approach of her marriage. . The 

friends and acquaintances of the bride then conduct her, 
with lighted candles in their hands, all round the harem, 
making her at the same time a sort of ovation. A good 
supper completes the evening. 

I must here make a remark on the singularity of 
Turkish customs. The evening of the khenah which 
precedes the marriage has been instituted to mark the 
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passage of the bride from celibacy to the matrimonial 
state. It is on this evening that she quits the friends 
and customs of childhood to enter into a new existence. 

But this féte which precedes the marriage has its 
counterpart in the receptions given on the day follow- 
ing the marriage. On this occasion the bride makes 
her entry into the society of married women as one of 
themselves. 

On the morning of the great day my daughter was at- 
tired in a long dress embroidered with gold, and trim- 
med round the skirt with heavy fringe; this dress had 
two long trains, which were held up by two Circassian 
slaves, remarkable for their beauty and grace. Aisheh 
was then crowned with a heavy diadem of diamonds. It 
is useless to speak here of the necklaces, bracelets, ear- 
rings, ete., with which they ornamented her; it suffices to 
say that her shoes were embroidered with gold, pearls, 
and diamonds. Evidently this profusion of diamonds 
and precious stones were intended to dazzle the girl and 
astonish the crowd, for they only figured provisionally 
during the solemnity, for immediately it was over all 
these gems were locked up in the treasure-chamber. 

Attired in this manner, Aisheh was conducted into 
the presence of her father. According to custom, she 
knelt down to kiss his feet, but the Pasha, raising her, 
gave her his blessing, and placed round her waist a belt 
of diamonds, 1 symbol of the dignity of a married wom- 
an, to which she was about to be raised. 

With the Turks, a woman must not wear this belt be- 
fore the day of her marriage; and the act of clasping 
the belt is a species of investiture that the father ought 
to confer on his child; it is the symbol of womanhood. 

11* 
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This custom is also used for young men, for in former 
times it was usual among the Turks to buckle the sabre 
on to the young warriors. The investiture of the sabre 
was made with a pomp not inferior to the celebration of 
amarriage. This institution is even in the present time 
occasionally used; thus, when a Sultan ascends the 
throne, instead of being-crowned, according to the cus- 
tom adopted in the Hast, he receives the investiture of 
the sabre—the emblem of authority and force. Be 

In ornamenting the waist of his daughter with the 
nuptial belt, the father invokes the protection of Heaven 
on her, and prays that she may be fruitful and happy. 
In receiving the belt, a daughter ceases from that mo- 
ment to depend on the paternal authority. This cere- 
mony is the last adieu that the father makes to his 
daughter when she is on the point of entering into the 
marriage state. 

The moment Aisheh left her father, a shower of gold 
and silver money fell on the heads of the female specta- 
tors, who tumbled one over the other in their anxiety to 
catch some of them. This money is held in great con- 
sideration in Turkey among superstitious people, of 
whom there are many: it is said that these coins bring 
happiness, consequently they are kept as long as possi- 
ble by their fortunate possessors, so as not to let their 
good luck leave them. 

As for the master of the house, sib distributes this 
metallic manna, he is more than convinced that, in throw- 
ing away money in this fashion, he brings good luck on 
the purse of his daughter. 

On leaving her father, the bride was again brought 
into the presence of her mother-in-law, who gave the fin- 
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ishing touches to her toilet—fastening on Aisheh’s fore- 
head, cheeks, and chin diamond stars and flowers. This 
done, there only remained to cover her face with a rose- 
colored veil, which completely concealed her features. 

Enveloped in this manner, my daughter was conduct- 
ed to the top of the stairs, there to await the arrival of 
Shevket. Naturally he soon made his appearance, and, 
presenting her with his arm, they directed their steps to 
the bridal-chamber. Once there, he handed her to her 
place under the ashi, which I have already described. 

After having installed her under the canopy, Shevket 
left the chamber, without having dared to raise the veil 
from the face of his bride. As will be seen farther on, 
the veil is only raised in the evening after the benedic- 
tion of the imam. 

The bride, after her husband’s departure, remains 
seated in her niche, while the inquisitive crowd press 
round her on all sides, and shoals of admirers stand 
open-mouthed before her trousseau. 

As the bride could not remain exposed to the gaze of 
the crowd for any length of time, after one or two hours 
of this martyrdom they generally allow her to retire into 
the guest-chamber. Here the bride mixes with the rest 
of the society, and partakes with them of the repast which 
is served in the harem. 

We must now endeavor to give an account of what 
takes place among the men. After twelve o'clock they 
meet in the salons of the selamlik, where, as I have said, 
they pass their time in tasting of the delights of the ta- 
ble and the charms of music. The hour for evening 
prayer and the voice of the imam all at once terminates 
the orgies, and interrupts the songs. Every one hastens 
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to take his place in the ranks of the faithful who go to 
invoke the heavenly benediction on those who this day 
are united by the sacred tie of marriage. 

In the first line was Kibrizli, the father of the bride; 
by his side were several Pashas and people intimately 
connected with his highness. . In the second line was 
the bridegroom, Shevket, and by his side were. his rela- 
tives and friends. The other line was composed of in- 
vited guests of less importance and the members of the 
household, and all who wished to offer prayers like true 
and good Mussulmans. 

When the prayer was ended, all the company rose 
and formed a circle round the imam, who, turning to- 
ward the bridegroom, recited a short prayer in order to 
invoke the Divine blessing on the union he was about to 
make. But scarcely were the last words of the prayer 
finished before the bridegroom slid away from the midst 
of all the guests and quickly ran toward the door of the 
harem. Many of his companions followed him, and, be- 
ing quicker than he was, they overtook him and admin- 
istered to him several blows on the back. These blows 
are the last adieus that young men make to a comrade 
who is about to enter on married life. This is a very 
ancient custom with the Turks; sometimes, however, in- 
stead of giving the bridegroom blows on the back, they 
throw old slippers after him. RES 

At the door of the harem the bridegroom was received 
by a eunuch, who, with a torch in his hand, conducted 
him to the nuptial-chamber. When there, however, the 
bridegroom has by no means finished with the cere- 
monies and formalities that custom imposes. Te sees 
his bride, who, covered with her veil, awaits him at the 
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end of the divan; he gazes at her, and, full of impa- 
tience, desires to approach her, but behold! to augment 
the troubles of Tantalus, the mistress of the ceremonies 
of the nuptial-chamber (yenghieh-kadin) makes her ap- 
pearance, and spreads before the bridegroom a praying- 
carpet, embroidered in gold. The bridegroom, obeying 
this invitation, recites a prayer, which is very short, for 
in this supreme moment each minute appears to him to 
be a century. 

This short prayer finished, and the mistress of the 
ceremonies having taken her departure, the bridegroom 
approaches his bride. It is not the custom for the bride- 
groom to raise his bride’s veil without a good deal of 
ceremony and finesse. Oriental manners do not tolerate 
that the husband should be guilty of rudeness. It is 
true that he has now become absolute master, and that 
the woman is there to obey his will; nevertheless, a del- 
icate and romantic sentiment imposes on him respect for 
the woman he has made his wife. It is only, therefore, 
after praying and beseeching, that the bridegroom suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the modesty of the bride, and that 
he obtains the favor of admiring her countenance for the 
first time. 

Having repeated his petition three times consecutive- 
ly, the bridegroom raises her veil, and hastens to show 
his recognition of the favor he has received by fastening 
a diamond pin in her hair. Custom makes this present 
obligatory, for the husband has to pay for the happiness 
of secing his bride’s face. Yua-gurwmluk is the name 
the Turks give to the present that a girl requires for 
showing her face. 

It must be understood that it is only girls who have 
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the right to demand‘a price for showing their faces ; 
women who marry for the second time are not allowed 
to have this privilege. On the contrary, if a woman 
who has already been married unites herself with a per- 
son who enters for the first time into the married state, 
it is she who has to make a present to her bridegroom 
as the price of seeing his face. 

The day after the wedding is also a day of solemnity. 
On leaving the nuptial-chamber, Shevket went, accord- 
ing to custom, to kiss the hand of his father-in-law, who 
gave him a beautiful diamond ring and an Arab horse. 
The mother-in-law, on her side, made the bride a present 
when she went to pay her respects, and acknowledge her 
as being her mother-in-law. 

Toward noon the banquet of legs of mutton took place, 
at which the bride and the married women, friends of 
the family, took part. As for the legs of mutton, it must 
be said that on such occasions they are very recherché 
by the Turks, who attribute to them hygienic and ex- 
ceptional qualities. 

The féte of the legs of mutton (patchah-guiunu) is the 
counterpart of the féte given on the eve of the marriage. 
By the former the girl made her adieus to the compan- 
ions of her childhood: by this one she is introduced of- 
ficially to the society of matrons. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Remarks on Aisheh’s Marriage—Aishel’s Sorrows.—I rejoin my 
Daughter.— Crisis in the Harem.—Aisheh’s Flight. 

TE account I have just given of the fétes which took 
place to celebrate the marriage of my daughter suggests 
to the mind reflections which can only sadden my heart. 
How can persons who have taken upon themselves the 
grave responsibility of insuring the future of an inno- 
cent creature make her contract an alliance in which 
every thing conspires toward discord and unhappiness? 
Nevertheless, to render the farce complete, they do not 
hesitate to {éte with all possible pomp and ceremony the 
sacrifice of their victim! While they purposely neglect 
every thing really necessary to make her a worthy wife, 
they throw away handfuls of gold and diamonds in order 
to dazzle the eyes of the crowd with puerile and fan- 
tastic ceremonies. 

And in fact this marriage was only a derisive fic- 
tion, an atrocious deed. By this marriage nothing was 
changed in my daughter’s position, who continued to re- 
main dependent on her father and mother-in-law. The 
husband they had given her was only used as an inter- 
mediary to keep up this servitude; in other words, this 
husband was nothing but a sham, who had neither posi- 
‘tion, fortune; or personal charms-of which he might 
boast; his only value consisted in his falling in with all 
the designs and inspirations of those who employed him 
as their alter-ego. It is generally understood that the 
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woman plays an important part in the matrimonial state; 
in this case, however, the unhappy Aisheh was consider- 
ed of no account in the matter; she was simply to serve 
the interests and good pleasure of those who had her 
fate at their disposal. 

A marionette has but one string by which it is put in 
motion; my daughter, on her entry into conjugal life, 
found herself influenced by three separate sources of 
motion; the string of one of the sources was in the 
hands of the Pasha; the second was in the hands of the 
mother-in-law, and the third was held by the husband. 
It was not necessary to possess any extraordinary amount 
of foresight to prophesy the downfall of an edifice which 
rested on a foundation as little firm as that on which the 
establishment of my daughter was based. 

From the earliest period of her married life she found 
herself placed at the mercy of the caprices of a mother- 
in-law, who pretended to dictate her conduct in every 
point. The constant grumblings and complaints which 
arose from these caprices left the unhappy bride a prey 
to continual changing and mischievous impulses. Tossed 
about by conflicting interests, placed in the midst of in- 
trigues and plots of all kinds, she no longer knew what 
to say or what to do. 

Continually exposed to discomforts and the most 
wearying annoyances, Aisheh made desperate efforts to 
set herself free, and to place herself on a level with wom- 
en of her position in life.. But all her endeavors proved 
useless, for both-husband and ‘mother-in-law were there 
to stop the road, using paternal authority as their weap- 
on. Had this authority been employed sparingly, Aisheh 
would have yielded, for she loved her father, and noth- 
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ing in the world would have induced her to displease 
him. 

Meantime this continual struggle, which went on be- 
tween the woman who wished to secure her just rights 
and those persons who desired to impose their authority 
upon her, at length resulted in a crisis, which took place 
in the following manner: 

Aisheh, seeing herself at the mercy and subject to the 
caprices of every one, began, in her despair, to consider 
how she could obtain her deliverance, and from whom 
she could hope to receive aid and protection. To count 
upon her father was useless, for he himself, being a pris- 
oner in the hands of Ferideh and of her numerous rela- 
tives and adherents, was in no state to offer any succor 
to his daughter; it was, in fact, from him that most was 
to be feared, for the wily Ferideh did with him what 
she chose. 

My unhappy daughter, being thus deprived of all 
hope, naturally turned her eyes elsewhere. But whither 
could she look, when she was in the last agony of de- 
spair, but to her mother? —a mother who, as she well 
knew, had tenderly loved her; and from whom she had 
been by a cruel destiny separated. 

“T am despised, trodden in the dust, tyrannized over, 
and no one will protect me! Where is my mother?” 

Something of this kind must Aisheh have said in the 
midst of her tribulations. The mere name “ mother” 
must, in her moments of desperation, have appeared to 
be the one plank to which she could cling for safety 
from shipwreck in that stormy sea in which she was 
being tossed; and having once uttered the name of 
mother, my child’s memory would naturally turn to the 
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happy days of her early childhood, when she was the 
object of constant tenderness and caresses; her mother’s 
image must have appeared like a living reality before 
her eyes, and with sobs and tears she must have recalled 
the bitter consequences of our separation. 

“Where are you, mother, where are you? Shall I in 
my life ever see you again?” 

Tt is easy to conceive that, when her thoughts had for 
some time taken this direction, the poor child would 
have her eyes opened to the state of cruel and deceitful 
usage to which she had hitherto been subjected. 

In uttering those words, “Shall I ever see her again ?” 
Aisheh conceived a doubt of the truth of what had been 
told her respecting my death. The enmity and ill-will 
showed to her by her mother-in-law had naturally filled 
her with distrust, and this distrust instigated her now to 
make inquiries. The experience of the past having 
taught her that she should not believe one word in a 
hundred of those that were spoken to her, it was only 
natural that she should say to herself, ‘They tell me 
that my mother is dead; have they not deceived me in 
this also?” = 

When this suspicion had once entered Aisheh’s mind, 
she could not rest until she had caused inquiries to be 
made, in order to satisfy herself whether I was really 
dead, and to discover traces of me if I was alive. The 
person to whom she applied to carry out this delicate 
mission was a woman who had long been in her confi- 
dence. But how great was her surprise when she heard 
this good creature announce to her with a timid voice, 
‘Your mother is still living, my child.” 

These words made Aisheh’s heart bound with a mad* 
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joy, which her ardent and affectionate temperament 
could not control. Her first excited emotion had scarce- 
ly passed before she had entreated this woman to com- 
mence her search for me at once, to find out my abode, 
and to place her in communication with me. The wom- 
an did, in fact, seek me in my place of retreat. She 
communicated to me my daughter’s message, and gave 
me a detailed statement of her position. At the same 
time the messenger brought me an invitation from my 
child, who was awaiting me in a retired part of her 
park, for she felt she could no longer live without 
seeing me. 

The meeting which took place between my daughter 
and myself in a sequestered portion of the park, situated 
behind the residence of his highness, is one of those 
scenes which it is impossible for me to describe. The 
emotion which I felt on embracing my child after so 
many years made me quite beside myself. The account 
which my daughter then gave me of her own sufferings 
nearly broke my heart. Nevertheless I considered it 
my duty to try to soothe the irritated condition she was 
in, by showing her what the consequences would be if 
she were to oppose the will of those on whom her future 
prospects depended. 

These counsels which I gave my daughter were the 
counsels of a mother who has at her heart the happiness 
of her child. Unfortunately, these counsels came too 
late, and when the alarm had already been given to 
those who wished for our destruction. Having been 
informed of what had passed between my daughter and 
myself, Ferideh and her accomplices suspected that a se- 
eret understanding would take place between the daugh- 
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ter-in-law and their rival. The fear of this made them 
alter their tactics. 

Up to this time these people had nourished the hope 
that, by giving Aisheh to their Shevket, they secured for 
themselves in a lump the inheritance of Kibrizli-Me- 
hemet-Pasha’s property. But suddenly they discovered 
they were brought face to face with obstacles whose pos- 
sibility they had not foreseen even, and which were the 
ever-increasing resistance made by Aisheh and also her 
renewed acquaintance with myself. Thus, believing 
their project would get noised abroad—that project whose 
realization had cost them so many intrigues and troubles 
—Tferideh and her relations said to themselves : 

‘In appropriating for ourselves the fortune, we should 
have been willing to spare Aisheh; but since she will 
not have any thing to do with us, well, she also must be 
sacrificed.” 

From that very day sentence of death was passed on 
Aisheh ! 

With implacable hatred, Ferideh and her associates 
then began to persecute the poor girl by displaying a re- 
fined and subtle art. Concealing themselves from view, 
these people employed agents of different kinds, so as to 
compromise Aisheh before her father, while they secretly 
excited the fierce anger of the latter. These designs did 
not fail to meet with the results which they expected. 

Profiting by the inexperience and want of tact of the 
young wife, her enemies circulated all sorts of rumors 
about her, and sought to put her in a false position with 
her father. His mind having been poisoned and excited 
by all kinds of evil reports, violent quarrels followed, in 
the midst of which the Pasha’s anger blinded his good 
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sense. On one occasion things went so far, that he, in a 
passion, seized his daughter and struck her several times. 
This most deplorable incident was caused by a rumor 
wh.ch attributed to Aisheh the design of escaping and 
coming to me. The rumor having taken a firm hold, 
the Pasha declared that, to prevent such a catastrophe, 
he would not hesitate to bind his daughter to a tree and 
have her beaten till she died. 

“TY would far rather mourn her death for forty days 
than live dishonored for the remainder of my life.” 

Such were the words which, in a moment of rage, they 
say, escaped from his mouth. 

Whether these words really came from the Pasha is a 
point on which there are some doubts; but whichever 
way it may be, whether the Pasha pronounced such a 
threat or not, the fact is that the unfortunate girl was 
terrified, and fancied herself on the eve of a bloody catas- 
trophe. Seeing. herself,as it were, between life or death, 
Aisheh decided on finding a refuge by flight. Gaining, 
from her despair and delirium, almost supernatural 
strength, she did not hesitate to risk every thing sooner 
than fall beneath the blows of her enemies. 

The violent emotion, the fear, the panic which seized 
on ‘Aisheh, caused her terrors, to which the silence of the 
night gave more strength and intensity. Her bewilder- 
ed imagination made her think of her end as inevitable, 
amidst tortures and cruel sufferings. But if, on the one 
hand, her excited imagination disordered her reason, on 
the other she could not be deluded as to the instigations 
of her enemies, who wished to provoke acts of violence, 
whose consequences would be fatal to her and her father. 
These instigators had nothing to lose by such a catastro- 
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phe; by these means the whole heritage of Aisheh must 
fall wholly into their hands. They did not care how 
much misery befell either the daughter or the father. At 
first they had sought to appropriate the daughter and 
her large fortune by means of a farce of marriage; now 
they wished to attain the same aim by sacrificing her, 
who would not do as they wished. 

Those terrible words, “If she died, I should mourn 
her loss, but at least I should not be dishonored,” made 
Aisheh believe that it was only by flight she could pre- 
vent a catastrophe whose consequences would have been 
terrible for her and her father. Having thus determined 
on seeking for her safety in flight, my daughter decided 
on her plan of evasion, a plan in the execution of which 
she met with every description of dangers. First, she 
had to decide on the easiest method of escape; then she 
had to think of some way in which to deceive the vigi- 
lance of the guardians and slaves of the harem. 

In order to deceive the latter, Aisheh resolved to flee 
toward the dawn of the day, for at this time every one is 
sound asleep, and-none were spying out her movements; 
besides, the darkness was also favorable to her after she 
had made her escape, while she was wandering about the 
neighborhood. An attractive young woman, and bear- 
ing the stamp and the manners of a lady of consequence, 
would naturally have attracted the notice of the senti- 
nels and patrols who wandered about during the twi- 
light. 

As the easiest place from which to make her escape, 
Aisheh chose a window opening on to the roof of a wing 
of the harem, where the eunuchs and the guardian lived; 
this roof ended in a boundary wall, which one could get 
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over by means of a somewhat dificult jump. The height 
of this wall was about fifteen feet. 

Toward four in the morning Aisheh arose quietly, 
avoiding the least sound, gave a last kiss to the child she 
was abandoning, took the few diamonds she possessed, 
and climbed unperceived on to the roof. Once on the 
wall, she did not hesitate, but sprang into the road, 
without considering the risk she ran of being lamed for 
life. 

Fortunately the jump succeeded wonderfully well, 
and Aisheh, finding herself free, began to run in the di- 
rection of the Eau Douces (gheuk-su). When she pass- 
ed through this smiling plain the first glimmer of dawn 
was making its appearance, and the song of the birds 
announced the awakening of nature. On the other side 
of the plain was a bark, which served to maintain com- 
munication with the village of Anadolu-Hissar. It was 
on this bark that Aisheh traversed the small river of the 
Kau Douces d’Asie, and it was by the little door, with its 
iron chains, that she managed to penetrate into the in- 
terior of the old chateau. In this village lived one of his 
highness’s slaves, who had been married to one of the 
villagers. Aisheh, not knowing to whom to turn or how 
to procure a bark, decided on going to her, and implor- 
ing her help and succor. 

She went straight to the house of the slave, and, after 
having knocked at her door several times, succeeded in 
making her jump, half-frightened, out of bed. One can 
imagine what an impression the sudden apparition of her 
master’s daughter, at such an early hour, made on the 
slave; also her pitiable condition, without servants or 
slaves. ler face even was in a fearful condition, for 
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Aishch, after having jumped from the wall, had rubbed 
mud and dust over her face. This excessive precaution 
she had considered necessary, so as not to attract the at- 
tention of any one. 

Once informed of the details of this adventure, the 
slave and her husband believed it their duty to counsel 
the fugitive, by making her understand the gravity of 
the step she had taken. Seeing, however, that their 

words were of no avail, and also that the time for advice 
was passed forever, husband and wife offered their serv- 
ices to the unfortunate girl, and put her into a bark 
which was going down the Bosporus. Owing to the 
strength of the current, the distance between Anadolu- 
Hissar and Stamboul does not take very long: in about 
three-quarters of an hour one can accomplish this voy- 
age and arrive at Un-kapan, the nearest port for those 
who wish to visit the centre of Stamboul. It was toward 
this port that Aisheh turned, for she counted on going on 
from thence to Balat, where she knew I lived when I was 
in the town. In fact, when she disembarked, she got into 
one of those carriages called in the country coutchi, and 
told the driver to take her quickly to Balat. That also 
was the only thing she could say, for she was ignorant of 
my address, and in her precipitate flight she had not been 
able to learn it. Evidently her mind was so unsettled 
that she had never given a thought to the danger she 
was running in throwing herself into the streets without 
knowing quite where to go, or to whom to address her- 
self. While Aisheh, seated in her carriage, was wander- 
ing about the streets of Stamboul, a strange coincidence 
occurred which led her to the door of the house where I 
was staying. This was such an extraordinary event, that 
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it can not be accounted for in any other way than as a 
striking instance of Divine assistance. 

Now it happened that hardly had they perceived in 
his highness’s harem the flight of the daughter, than the 
alarm was given, so that the fugitive might be found and 
brought back to the bosom of her family. Not only 
were numerous police agents put on her traces, but 
Shevket, the husband, at the head of valets and house 
servants, set off in pursuit of her whom he was pleased 
to call his rebellious wife. 

Provided with peremptory orders, all these people be- 
gan to rush about the town and its suburbs, searching 
every place where they thought it likely their master’s 
daughter might be concealed. My house was naturally 
the first to be visited by these zealous emissaries, for 
they knew well that in her misfortune Aisheh would 
not have implored other protection than that of her 
mother. 

In fact, Mustapha, the valet de chambre of his highness, 
accompanied by two or three other individuals, presented 
themselves at my door and questioned me on the subject 
of my daughter. As may well be imagined, the unex- 
pected apparition of all these people, and the news they 
brought, caused me great uneasiness. Being in complete 
ignorance of what was going on in the house of the Pa- 
sha, I did not know how to account for this unexpected 
event. 

“How did it happen? For Heaven’s sake, tell me 
what my poor daughter will do!” 

Such were the exclamations with which I replied to 
the search made by Mustapha and his companions—ex- 
clamations which made them perceive that they must go 
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elsewhere to fulfill the mission with which they had been 
charged. 

Mustapha having seen that my daughter was not 
there, sent away those who accompanied him, giving 
them instructions to pursue their researches elsewhere, 
and himself went toward the port and the most frequent- 
ed portion of the town, hoping to learn, by so doing, if 
any of the others had succeeded in hearing any thing 
about the fugitive. 

But while he was walking toward the sea, he saw a 
closed carriage approaching, from the interior of which 
a voice proceeded who called “ Mustapha! Mustapha!” 
There could be no doubt; the voice was certainly that 
of Aisheh, who signed to him to draw near, and then 
begged him to lead her to my abode. 

Nothing could have been more imprudent than this 
step, taken in such a critical moment by Aisheh. It is 
true that, not knowing how to find me out, she was con- 
strained to take this means, and to show herself to Mus- 
tapha; but, in doing so, she played a hazardous game, on 
which her fate depended. What guaranty had she that 
the valet de chambre, on perceiving her, would not employ 
force to reconduct her to her stepmother. Aisheh, how- 
ever, did not act on this occasion without discretion, for 
she well knew with whom she had to deal, and she was 
sure that Mustapha would never betray her. . 

In fact, Mustapha was the only man in the house of 
his highness who was attached to our cause after my fall. 
In my time he had been my valet de chambre, and the 
kindness which I had shown him had made him remem- 
ber me well. But independently of these bonds which 
attached him to our cause, other reasons prevented him 
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from lending himself as a servile instrument to the de- 
signs of people who were capable of every thing. These 
were his honesty and chivalrous sentiments. For nothing 
in the world would the brave man have consented to be- 
tray a woman, the daughter of his late mistress, who im- 
plored his succor at such a moment. The worthy Mus- 
tapha, on seeing the unfortunate girl in such a condition, 
turned to the driver and told him to go to my dwelling. 
He began to follow the carriage, and reached the door 
at the same time as Aisheh; once there, he turned and 
hastened to inform the Pasha of what had taken place. 

This act of kindness cost Mustapha his situation. As 
soon as it was known in the harem how the meeting had 
taken place between him and Aisheh, the old servant 
was treated as a traitor, and told to leave immediately. 
According to them, Mustapha ought to have seized the 
girl with the help of the police, and given her over, 
bound hand and foot, to those on whom her fate de- 
pended. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Consequences of Aisheh’s F light.—Intrigues of Ferideh.—Policy of 
Kibridi.—Manewores of Shevket—Our Flight from Shevket.— 
Divorce of Aisheh. 

As may well be believed, the news of the flight of 
Kibrizli-Pasha’s daughter soon spread, and produced 
great sensation among the Mussulman world. Every 
body talked about it, and the strangest versions were 
said to be authentic. Our enemies did not hesitate to 
seize on this occasion to circulate the most scandalous 
tales on the subject of my daughter and myself. But 
the Pasha’s friends and ours expressed their regrets on 
the subject of these pitiable scenes, which rendered the 
incompetence of his highness in his private affairs so 
visible. 

Among these colleagues of the minister, there was not 
one voice which was not raised in blame against the con- 
duct of Kibrizli, who permitted family quarrels to attain 
the proportions of a public scandal. Fuad-Pasha and 
Ali-Pasha, who were his rivals, found these tales and 
scandals very useful in darkening Kibrizli’s reputation, 
and making him lose the prestige and moral force which 
rendered him redoubtable. 

From the manner in which the public regarded my 
daughter’s flight and party feeling, there resulted a state 
of things which were favorable to the interests of Aisheh, 
and which saved her from the hands of her enemies. 

In Turkey, as in every other country where the arbi- 
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trator takes the place of the law, society is at the mercy 
of the abuse of might. In such countries every.thing 
is permitted to those who have power. The divine law, 
public opinion, all are nil; the only recognized law is 
the caprice of those who govern. 

My daughter’s flight, according to the Koran, was a 
perfectly legal act; for by that a married woman can 
not be compelled to live in the society of other women 
with whom she refuses to associate. The woman in such 
a case has the right to demand of her husband a separate 
dwelling, and she can forbid the entry into it to any one. 
Further, the woman recognizes no other authority than 
that of her husband; she can renounce her father, moth- 
er, and certainly, therefore, her mother-in-law. 

On escaping from the paternal roof, Aisheh had only 
protested against the oppressive authority imposed on her 
by her mother-in-law, who made use by turns of her hus- 
band’s or father’s name to enforce it. This protest gave 
her the right to be installed by her husband in a house 
to herself, where she would be allowed to do as she liked 
independently of her mother-in-law. But in insisting 
on that, Aisheh put herself in open hostility with her 
father’s wife, who would not relinquish the power she 
possessed over her; for she knew that, once removed 
from her sight, Aisheh would frequent whom she liked, 
and naturally with me, her own mother. It was just this 
that the malicious Ferideh wished at any price to pre- 
vent, by instigating Aisheh’s husband to make an abuse 
of the paternal authority. 

The motives of Ferideh’s hostility against any arrange- 
ment which would have rendered Aisheh mistress of her- 
self and household, are of such a description that they 
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merit being disclosed. Such a revelation is all the more 
necessary since it serves to reveal the secrets of family 
life in the Hast. 

All Ferideh’s reasons and motives arose from the in- 
stinct of her own preservation; that of covetousness was 
only secondary. It was the instinct of preservation 
which made her fear a separation from her daughter-in- 
law; for, according to her ideas, this separation could 
only be the prelude to her loss. Ferideh foresaw that 
combined action on our part would have for result the 
estrangement of her husband, and her expulsion from 
the home into which she had succeeded in insinuating 
herself. 

Her fears were only too well founded on this point. 
In fact, it was plain that Aisheh once established, it 
would become impossible for her father and mother not 
to meet some time or other. Thus the daughter’s house 
would have been transformed by force of circumstances 
into a species of rendezvous, where her rival and her 
husband would be able to meet and indulge in affection- 
ate téle-d-tétes. 

The bare idea of these meetings was enough to make 
Ferideh tremble with jealousy. One such was enough 
to give her the coup de grace, for as the divorce between 
his highness and myself was of the first degree, it only 
needed a simple encounter of a few seconds to renew the 
marriage and do away with Ferideh. 

Divorce with the Turks is, as I have just said, of three 
sorts; the first degree of divorce is the weakest, for the 
husband who wishes to do away with it has only to re- 
cite a formula, and pass his hand over his wife’s head, to 
render the marriage valid again. The second and third 
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degrees of divorce demand special formalities and cere- 
monies in order to renew the marriage. I must also add 
that the first degree of divorce may suddenly become ir- 
revocable. This happens when the husband showers 
upon the wife a battery of three combined divorces, which 
he rapidly discharges upon the woman’s head; then it 
becomes very difficult to renew the matrimonial bond. 

The divorce by which I had been separated from his 
highness was not of this dreadful description, stigmatized 
by the Koran under the name of telakisalisseh ; it was a 
simple divorce, which a spark would have sufficed to re- 
kindle. And this is explained by the fact that this 
divorce was not actuated by internal disputes, but by the 
wiles of those who wished to destroy me at any cost. In 
other words, the Sultan’s mother, her eunuchs and serv- 
ants, with my husband's political enemies, fell upon and 
obliged the Pasha to separate from me. The Pasha, 
overruled by his enemies, made the sacrifice demanded 
of him; but this divorce was only a mere formality, his 
sentiments really remaining unchanged toward me. 

Ferideh, who had nominally taken my place, could 
not deceive herself on this point. Her tranquillity and 
happiness depended on keeping Aisheh to herself. At- 
sheh’s flight was, therefore, a mortal stroke to her, which 
she sought to parry on all sides, even by means of brute 
force. Happily for us, but unfortunately for Ferideh, 
the employment of strength was out of the question, for 
an essay of that description would have had sorry conse- 
quences for her and her husband. 

The Pasha was not in fall possession of power, and 
that suffices to explain the moderation which he had to 
show under these circumstances. 
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Fuad and Ali-Pasha had the real direction of affairs. 
Kibrizli at this epoch was a minister without a port-folio, 
an unenviable position, which only left him a very lim- 
ited influence. Independently of that, the relations: be- 
tween these high personages bore a certain stamp of 
coldness and bitterness, for Kibrizli was far from wishing 
Fuad and Ali overmuch happiness, and the latter well 
knew he considered them as rivals. 

Such being the relative relations of the parties, it is 
not difficult to understand that any illegal attempt or 
false step would have seriously compromised the posi- 
tion and reputation of Kibrizli-Pasha and his associates. 
His political adversaries would have been enchanted to 
find an opportunity of compromising and paralyzing 
him forever. They would have fallen upon him, mak- 
ing use of his wives’ quarrels and family scandals. They 
would not have hesitated to say that the Mussulman so- 
ciety was tired of the endless gossip and squabbles which 
were taking place in Kibrizli-Pasha’s house. 

The strength of circumstances, therefore, obliged the 
enemies of Aisheh to set to work softly and with cir- 
cumspection. Every coercive measure being out of the 
question, they decided on winning over the rebel by 
ruses and wiles. The first measure which Ferideh and 
the Pasha thought fit to adopt was that of entering into 
conversation with us, to try and find out our designs, to 
know whether they were to look upon my daughter’s 
flight as a protest against her father or husband’s au- 
thority. In other words, they wished to find out wheth- 
er my daughter had decided on getting rid of her make- 
believe husband, Shevket. This point once clearly de- 
fined, they would have decided on the part they wanted 
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to take; for if Aisheh appeared to desire to live under 
the matrimonial yoke, Shevket would then have served 
as spy to watch over Ferideh’s interests; if, on the con- 
trary, Aisheh wanted to break off with her husband, 
they could have pursued her by bringing forth the con- 
jugal rights invested in the son. 

From the second day of Aisheh’s flight negotiations 
were set on foot. Kmissaries of the Pasha presented 
themselves to us in the hope of obtaining a categorical 
answer on the subject of her husband, and to assure 
themselves whether my daughter was disposed to sub- 
mit to his authority. Having received a satisfactory an- 
swer to this cardinal question, the negotiators took a 
farther step, and invited Aisheh to Hadji-Bekir’s house, 
where her husband would rejoin her. 

This proposition gave us some cause for reflection—a 
refusal would have hastened the crisis, while by accept- 
ing it we should have placed ourselves completely in the 
power of our adversaries. Situated in such a dilemma, 
I did not hesitate to accept a proposition which could 
not compromise materially my daughter’s interests. I 
therefore informed the envoys that my daughter would 
go to the rendezvous which had been agreed upon to 
meet her husband. This having put an end to the ne- 
gotiations, the emissaries joyfully returned to their mas- 
ter, being the bearers of what they believed to be good 
news. 

But hardly had they left than I hastened to enter into 
a treaty with the ministry, to inform them of the state 
of things, and solicit their protection. Evidently, by en- 
tering the house of one of the Pasha’s domestics we were 
risking our lives; it was as though we had put our hands 
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bound in those of our enemies. It will, therefore, be 
understood that these precautionary measures were not 
altogether superfluous. My overtures were received 
with kindness by Fuad, who assured me that we were 
under his protection. This assurance was followed up 
by secret instructions sent to the head of the police de- 
partment, ordering us to be guarantied against any at- 
tempt which might be made to take us away from Had- 
ji-Bekir’s house. 

Having thus done all that he could to prevent us fall- 
ing into the snares of our enemies, we went to Hadji- 
Bekir’s house, where we found Shevket, who was im- 
patiently waiting for us. After having exchanged a 
few words, Shevket told us he was the first to regret 
what had recently occurred, and that in spite of his 
mother he had resolved on living apart with his wife. 
Further, he informed us that his highness, ceding to his 
wishes, had authorized him to choose a house and fur- 
nish it in a manner worthy of his daughter. The Pasha, 
continued Shevket, was resigned to such a sacrifice in 
the hope that his daughter would understand how much 
he desired her happiness, and that she should live con- 
tinuously with her husband. Then, turning toward me, 
he said affectionately that he could not permit me, his 
mother-in-law, to live anywhere but with my daughter. 

From the next day, in fact, all the necessary measures 
were taken to find a convenient house, and decide on 
the necessary furniture required for it. The house on 
which Shevket’s choice fell was one opening on to Shekh- 
Zadeh’s mosque: its position offered certain strategical 
advantages; one, for example, being that it was surround- 
ed by the friends and abettors of Shevket and his moth- 
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er; another, equally great, was that on the side of the 
mosque it was easy to attempt a master-stroke—a forci- 
ble abduction. By scaling the house on the court side 
during the night it would be easy to carry off any num- 
ber of women, without the neighbors on the right or left 
being at all the wiser. 

Pleased at having found such a house, Shevket has- 
tened to finish furnishing it. Every thing having been 
arranged, he invited Aisheh to install herself in the new 
residence which her father had provided. 

This new household, as may be seen, was only a clever 
device by which they could better destroy their adver- 
sary: we were not once deceived about it. An arrange- 
ment situated on such a volcano had no chance of last- 
ing long; each side understood the intentions of the oth- 
er, and yet feigned ignorance. We each held the tin- 
der in our hands, fearing to set fire to the mine; as for 
myself, I did not dare to hasten a separation whose re- 
sponsibility would fall on myself. 

From the first days of our residence at Shekh-Zadeh- 
Bashi, Shevket altered his manner, and became cold and 
distant; his prayers were changed into peremptory com- 
mands; nothing pleased him; and the slightest incident 
was enough to cause altercation and disagreement. 
One week was enough to disgust Shevket, and make 
him hasten his designs. 

In fact, on the eighth day, the first act of the master- 
stroke was disclosed beneath the form of a supreme de- 
cree, in virtue of which the entry to the harem was for- 
bidden to all who were not possessed of a previous au- 
thorization. At the same time he adopted this meas- 
ure, Shevket provided himself with a reinforcement to 
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aid him at the given moment. This reinforcement con- 
sisted of an overseer, Hadji-Ibrahim, and of five or six 
individuals, sbires and bandits, used by the Pashas to do 
any decisive deed. 

But the most dreadful of all these preparations was 
the attempt made by Shevket to imprison us by closing 
all the issues which might have favored our flight. 
There was one small door which served to afford com- 
munication between the harem kitchen and the stables. 
Shevket understood that it was an important point which 
must be guarded at any risk. He therefore ordered 
some masons to come and close it up, and raise in its 
place a small wall. After having made the personal in- 
spection of these places, Shevket went away, enjoining 
his people to keep in readiness for the evening. 

He was much deceived, however, in his calculations, 
for he might have known that some women have more 
perspicuity than men give them credit for. In fact, 
since I had put my foot inside the prison which had 
been prepared for us, I had never once been deceived on 
the subject of Shevket’s intentions. I instinctively knew 
that we were living on a volcano, as it were, on the 
bosom of which violent eruptions might be expected. 
Thus, during these seven days of worry, I was continu- 
ally on the qui vive, ready, like a sentry, to seize on the 
slightest sound or index. 

The lucky star which presided over my birth so ar- 
ranged, that the very day when the masons began to dig 
the foundations of the walls I went down to the kitchen 
to see what was going on. Hardly had I been there for 
a few seconds than the sound of workmen struck my 
ear. Having been informed of what they were doing, 
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it only needed a few minutes’ reflection for me to see 
through Shevket’s designs, and decide on what measure 
to take in order to upset them. Evidently the only 
thing was to escape before the iron circle closed in on 
us. With a heavy and beating heart I ran to my 
daughter, told her what I had seen, and declared that 
there was no time to be lost, for if we waited till the 
evening we certainly should be done for. Whereupon 
my daughter and myself set to work to collect every 
thing we could in the way of silver or jewels. We 
made it up into large packets, and we filled our pockets 
with every thing that could be carried conveniently. 

I must here observe that the feradjehs (mantles worn 
by Turkish women) are very useful for such purposes ; 
for, when wrapped in one of these mantles, it is easy to 
conceal a quantity of merchandise. This was what my 
daughter and myself took care to do on this occasion. 
We well knew that every thing would be taken from us, 
and that it was folly to leave Shevket what we could 
adroitly conceal. . Besides, both legally and morally, we 
had more right than he had to consider every thing in 
the house as belonging to ourselves. 

Once these preliminary measures taken, I had to have 
recourse to some cunning in order to disarm any suspi- 
cions among the slaves of the harem. As I could not 
conceal our clandestine sortie by the small door, I said 
that as we had no money in the house we had decided 
on selling some of our things, and that with the results 
we should buy what we most needed. In order the bet- 
ter to conceal my game, I promised them each beautiful 
silks and pretty presents. These promises did not fail 
to take effect, for the slaves entered into our designs, and 
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helped us in our flight and in getting out of the little 
door. 

While all these events were passing in the harem, our 
guardians were outside smoking and chatting. Hadji- 
Ibrahim, their chief, amused himself by giving instruc- 
tions to his subordinates on the way in which they were 
to watch over us. He had been heard to say— 

“Our master is resolved to make those people behave.” 

On leaving the house, my daughter and myself got 
into a carriage and went straight to one of the court 
ladies, who was a friend of ours, and she put her house 
at our disposal.- Once in safety, we hastened to send a 
message to Shevket, in which my daughter declared that 
she no longer consented to live with him, for she was 
tired of him, his mother, and their intrigues. 

This move on her part was the result of the convic- 
tion she felt that in their midst she should vainly search 
for tranquillity or happiness. Several years of experi- 
ence only confirmed her in this conviction. 

Toward evening Shevket returned to the house, the 
bearer of fresh instructions which his mother and the 
Pasha had given him in the conference he had held with 
them during the day. But barely had he entered than 
our messenger, Ressim- Bey, approached and informed 
him of the letter of which he was the bearer. This an- 
nouncement quite overcame Shevket; he was thunder- 
struck; for if, on the one hand, he resented the humilia- 
tion of the rdle which had been imposed on him, on the 
other he trembled at seeing himself forever compromised 
in the eyes of his mother and of the Pasha. 

Shevket was the pulley by which they sought to keep 
my child under their control, and that explains all the 
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importance they attached to him. Unfortunately, Shey- 
ket did not sustain the attack with that courage which 
might have been expected from him; for, on learning 
his wife’s flight, he lost every vestige of the sang-froid 
for which he had been famed. _ Furious at finding him- 
self so humiliated and debased, Shevket sought to forget 
in drunkenness the insult which had been offered to him. 

Turning to his servants, he bade them bring arrack, 
and the accessories which charm the drinkers of this 
chosen beverage. Then, surrounded by his boon com- 
panions, Shevket got so drunk that he lost every senti- 
ment of honor, and the respect he owed to himself and 
the daughter of his benefactor. It was in the midst 
of this orgie that Shevket pronounced the formula of 
divorce according to the Mussulman law—Shart olsun. 

Barely were the words uttered than emissaries were 
sent to inform both ourselves and his highness. This 
news was the very best we could have had, while in the 
Pasha’s palace and the harem it caused sorrow and con- 
sternation. Shevket was disgraced, for neither his moth- 
er nor the Pasha could forgive his having betrayed their 
interests, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Efforts of Shevket.— Confiscation —Lawsuit.—Mahmud Bey.—Pro- 
tracted Hostilities My View of the Case—Aishel’s Sentiments. 


Tux first excitement produced by the news that At- 
sheh was at last free having been appeased, agents were 
immediately sent in the hope of regaining the ground 
lost, and enticing Aisheh once again. -These agents 
were the bearers of propositions and counter - proposi- 
tions whose aims were to renew the marriage. They 
sought to touch my daughter's heart by relating the ag- 
ony and distress felt by Shevket when, on coming to his 
senses, he understood the harm he had done. He was 
inconsolable, and his repentance was sincere and in ear- 
nest, they said. For the future he was determined to al- 
low his wife to do as she pleased, and neither his mother 
nor the Pasha should meddle in their affairs. 

-As may be well imagined, after what we had suffered 
fron the hands of our adversaries, such proposals and 
words were far from touching us in the least. The only 
reply vouchsafed to these envoys was a decided refusal 
to pay any attention to the proposals, menaces, or prom- 
ises of Shevket and his associates. This ultimatum was 
the signal for the commencement of hostilities, which 
continued during a period of seven years. This new 
miniature seven years’ war only terminated with the 
death of his highness, the 9th September, 1871. 

The first thing done on receiving Aisheh’s refusal to 
accept for the second time a husband she never cared 
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for, was to empty Shekh-Zadeh’s house of all the furni- 
ture which had been given to her. ‘Two days after the 
divorce had taken place, a crowd of domestics were sent 
to empty the house of every thing, even the clothes and 
linen belonging to the unfortunate Aisheh. To render 
this cruel act still more insulting, they took care to send 
her a few old dresses shut up in an old broken box. 

I must here observe that this dastardly act of ven- 
geance was further.a violation of the law and establish- 
ed customs. According to Mussulman law and Turkish 
usages, the effects and furniture given to a girl at the 
time of her marriage become her inalienable property. 
Now, at the period of Aisheh’s marriage, only half her 
trousseau had been given her. The Pasha, on furnish- 
ing her house, had only acted as he ought to have done 
before. 

So every thing employed in furnishing the house be- 
longed by rights to his highness’s child, and even he had 
no right to seize upon it. According to the Mussulman 
law, this act was equivalent to a confiscation. But it did 
not only end with Aisheh’s furniture and clothes, for 
her money underwent the same treatment. My daugh- 
ter had some time before bought a large farm in the 
neighborhood of Aleppo; this property belonged to her 
in her name, and the title-deeds were in the hands of 
Shevket, who kept them. 

Eminent economists like Stuart Mill have brought 
forward a theory, according to which it appears that 
women’s rights are better established under,the Mussul- 
man than under the Huropean law. When one consid- 
ers that, according to the law of the Sheriaht, a woman 
is not for a moment sure of what she likes best in the 
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world, her husband and children, of what use to her are 
the few possessions she may have? But if from the 
written law we turn to the living one, from theory to 
practice, it is there one sees of what little use for the 
woman are her pretended rights. 

The confiscation of goods made by Kibrizli-Pasha and 
Shevket was one of those deeds carried out every day by 
those who feel powerful enough to execute them. Now, 
where are women’s rights among this fight between the 
strong and the weak ? 

My daughter having failed in her attempt to regain 
possession of her furniture, there was nothing left for us 
to do but to settle at our own cost somewhere. We sold 
our valuables and jewels, and the few thousand pounds 
they realized permitted us to face the expenses of re- 
settling and leaving a little reserve. 

I must here say that this sort of arrangement did not 
receive my approbation, for the initiative in money af- 
fairs remained entirely with my daughter. Prudence, 
therefore, recommended the strictest economy, for the 
clouds were dark and the tempest imminent. My 
daughter did not believe in a storm, and she hoped still 
that her father would relent and furnish her with the 
means of subsistence. Truly one might have said that 
the mother’s experience ought to have dissipated the 
daughter’s illusions, but, unfortunately, a feeling of deli- 
cacy prevented my taking the law into my own hands. 
I did not wish her or any one else to reproach me with 
having profited by the abandoned position of my child in 
compelling her to submit:to my will in money matters. 

The house we hired in the suburbs of Scutari for the 
summer of 1864 was a beautiful residence, admirably 
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situated, offering the advantages of a charming view 
over the Bosporus, and a garden full of orange and lem- 
on trees. Our existence in the midst of this beautiful 
scenery ought to have been very pleasant; but the 
charms of the country were spoiled by the ceaseless 
worry caused us by our adversaries. Our door was lit- 
erally besieged by emissaries, men as well as women, 
sent in the hope of preventing us feeling a moment's re- 
pose. Now it was the Pasha, who sent to find out some 
means of bringing us under his domination; now the 
ex-husband Shevket, who sent women to plague us; 
then agents, who came to spy upon us on the part of the 
tribunal, and to annoy us in every way. 

The lawsuit we were obliged to bring against Shev- 
ket in order to reclaim the property and marriage-por- 
tion of Aisheh was our principal occupation during our 
stay at Scutari. Aisheh could not obtain any of her 
goods or property, for the cadi or judge told her openly 
that he was not powerful enough to compel her husband 
to give up what he had taken. As for her marriage- 
portion, no obstacle was raised to oblige her husband to 
refund the sum he owed; yet, when the question of pay- 
ing the nafakah, or the husband’s marriage present, came, 
Shevket turned Jew, and the tribunal helped him to play 
this part. 

The nafakabh, or its equivalent in money, is what the _ 
husband ought to give for his wife’s maintenance dur- 
ing the three months following after the divorce. The 
amount which the husband ought to give his wife is 
agreed on by the tribunal, which takes into considera- 
tion the social position and means of the parties con- 
cerned, as well as the price of food, and such primary 
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matters. Where the lower classes are concerned, the 
divorced woman is only allowed for nafakah two or 
three piastres a day. There are often even people who 
refuse to give as much to their wives, under the pretext 
that their means do not allow them to be extravagant; 
then they merely give them bread and a candle a day. 
In such cases they take care to leave the candle and 
bread before the woman’s door, by which means they 
escape all legal pursuit. ‘ 

Among the middle classes the husbands allow their 
wives something like two or three hundred francs a 
month; while in the higher classes it is generally agreed 
upon to give either a good round sum or nothing at all. 
We came to a compromise of this sort with Shevket; he 
never attempted to give a farthing, and we never men- 
tioned the nafakah. 

With autumn the charms of the country begin to de- 
part, and the approach of winter is the signal for the 
flight of those who like the luxuries of Stamboul. At 
the close of the season we hastened, therefore, to re-enter 
the town, and for this purpose hired a house in the part 
of Stamboul called Jussuf-Pasha. This house was large 
and spacious, but time and poverty had reduced it to the 
condition of a dilapidated palace. Formerly it had be- 
longed to a grand vizier, Selim - Mehemet - Pasha, who, 
having been sent to quell the revolt at Damas, was killed 
by the insurgents. This Selim was the same who had 
been famous for the carnage he had made among the 
Janizaries, in company with Agha- Hussein of Viddin 
and Kara-Djehenem. Selim had escaped the reign of 
terror at the time of his vizierate, but at Damas he had 
to pay his debt to the revolted population. 
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These events happened in 1824. Before his departure 
for Damas, Selim had built the house we had hired. He 
did not neglect any thing which might render this resi- 
dence worthy of a grand vizier: large halls and kiosques, 
grotesquely ornamented, marble baths—in fact, nothing 
was omitted which could please his family in the com- 
forts and luxuries of Oriental life. At his death all this 
disappeared as if by magic. Selim’s riches, honors, and 
property were divided among his friends and attendants; 
as for his heirs, they only got what the others could not 
take from them, which was their father’s house and a 
small amount to live on. 

This is truly Selim’s history and that of his descend- 
ants, but by changing the name to that of Mehemet or 
Mustapha, it would be equally that of every great family 
in Turkey. The father may have been grand vizier, 
but the sons and daughters do not inherit much. I can 
truly say that in Turkey there are not more than four 
or five great families who count over sixty years of no- 
bility. The greater number of sov-disant noble families 
only date back one generation; in fact, they-are noble 
so long as the person who elevated them exists; at his 
death his sons maintain themselves for a few years, and 
then disappear; and by the third or fourth generation 
the name of vizier, which ennobled the family, is com- 
pletely forgotten. 

The constitution of Mussulman society and the Turk- 
ish system of government are the causes of such a state 
of things. As among Mussulmans society is composed 
of several families, only distinguishable the one from the 
other by their proper names, it so happens that a family 
is first represented by Hassan, then by Mehemet, his son, 
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and after by a Mahmud or Selim. These heads of fam- 
ilies having thus no family name to transmit to each 
other, their proper names fall into oblivion, and their 
genealogy is forgotten. The Arabs endeavor to remedy 
this organic defect in their society by means of a gene- 
alogical tree, which they religiously preserve in their 
families. The Turks do not attach any importance to 
blue blood: they consider the Sultan and his dynasty as 
alone being noble; the rest are plebeians. Their sys- 
tem of government is also incompatible with the aristo- 
cratic system and the maintenance of noble families. 

The actual proprietor of our house was Mahmud-Bey, 
son of the grand vizier, Selim-Pasha; he was a little fel- 
low, whose exterior did not reveal his high birth. Mah- 
mud had a face on which was visible the traces left by 
great trials and suffering; his sorrowful and gloomy ap- 
pearance was the reflection of an overburdened spirit, 
while his worn and mended clothes were the heritage of 
a grand vizier. Whether owing to misfortune or prodi- 
gality I know not, but the fact was that Mahmud-Bey 
was at his last farthing. All the property left by his 
father had disappeared except the house, which was left 
because the deceased Selim had had the good idea of 
making it an entailed property. 

In order to satisfy his most urgent needs, Mahmud 
had cleared his house of every thing, so that nothing but 
the four walls were left; at last he was compelled to let 
it, for it would have been foolish to stay in a large house, 
which he could neither fill nor furnish. Mahmud-Bey 
retired, therefore, with his family, into a distant part of 
the harem, which was his last stronghold against utter 
misery. There he meditated on the vicissitudes of hu- 
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man life and on fate, while strong doses of arak served 
to soothe the despondency arising from poverty and want. 
The winter which we spent with Mahmud-Bey passed 
somewhat sadly, and in the midst of all sorts of torments 
and worries. Kibrizli-Pasha did not cease to impose 
Shevket again upon us, and we did not feel disposed to 
accept his conditions. Things were pushed to such an 
extent, that they sought to buy over and corrupt our 
servants and slaves, so that they might make scenes and 
scandals in the house. Our coachman got drunk one 
day and brought back with him two or three scoundrels, 
who made a great noise before the door of our house and 
caused much scandal in that part of the town. These 
people evidently did this under the instigation of those 
who were endeavoring to defame our house and worry 
us. They tried every way in which they could find 
some pretext to exile us from Constantinople. TFerideh 
trembled with passion when she saw her rival going 
about in her equipages and with her servants. When 
she heard us called by our names, as the wife and daugh- 
ter of Kibrizli-Pasha, she shook with rage and spite. 
Therefore she sought to compromise us, and for that 
purpose every means seemed good. One must have 
lived, as I have, amidst the Turks, to form any idea of 
their anger and vengeance. Thus our enemy, Ferideh, 
thought of nothing but how to defame and despoil us 
of the little we possessed, and to exile us from Constan- 
tinople. Seeing that her husband’s authority was not 
enough, she began to work upon his highness and try to 
make him solicit the favor of Fuad-Pasha. This step, 
as may be imagined, cost Kibrizli very dear: for no 
earthly consideration would he have wished to humiliate 
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himself before his rivals. That his self-respect and in- 
terests must have suffered there could be no doubt, for 
the réle of chief of the opposition forbade him to make 
any advances to those in authority. Besides, the cause 
which he pleaded had something repulsive about it; for, 
in begging the Government to help him in his troubles 
with his wife and daughter, Kibrizli played a petty part, 
which could only spoil his reputation among his col- 
leagues and with the public. 

But Kibrizli-Pasha (or his counselors) put such scru- 
ples aside, and showed themselves ready to carry it out 
at the price even of political concessions. As for Fuad, 
it can be understood that he did not disdain to negotiate 
on the basis of a guid pro quo. 

For us, we only needed such an understanding be- 
tween Kibrizli and the grand vizier to place us in a most 
critical position. Imprisonment, exile, even death, was 
to be feared, for our enemies had reached to such a pitch 
of exasperation that nothing could appease them but our 
ruin. When I was informed of what was passing, I had 
no doubt as to the gravity of our position, and we took 
counsel together on the best way to escape the hostile in- 
tentions of our enemies. 

My plan was to go straight to Kurope, leaving the 
Turks to their jealousies and intrigues. “Fleeing the 
pleasures which were mixed up with fears,” as the say- 
ing is—this forcibly struck me amidst the dangers in 
which we were placed. In fact, of what use to us was a 
seductive climate, hospitable people, and the luxuries 
our means allowed us, when our enemies treated us like 
wild beasts? It was useless, after what had padssed, to 
think of any compromise with them. 
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The Pasha said that the marriage with Shevket must 
be renewed; the woman, on her side, preferred death 
rather than to consent to such an arrangement. Neither 
side would yield; therefore a collision was inevitable, 
and this shock could have no other result than my ruin 
and that of my child, as I never would have consented 
to leave her with those who were conspiring against her 
life. To flee from Constantinople was naturally the first 
thing which came into our minds; but where to go? 
That was the question on which we had to think seri- 
ously before undertaking any further steps. There was 
no place in Turkey which could shelter us; for if Con- 
stantinople could not, the provinces were certainly still 
less likely to do so. Egypt offered certain advantages ; 
for its internal government served us as a guaranty 
against any persecution. Long experience had taught 
me the wiles of Hastern policy, and I knew that in 
this policy there is one chapter called that of Betrayal. 
An arrangement like that“which had just been estab- 
lished, occurring between the ministers at Constantino- 
ple, would have sufficed to place us in the underground 
prisons. 

Europe was the country which alone could shelter us, 
for there neither the Padishah nor his viziers would be 
able to reach us.. In Germany or France our enemies 
might mock at us, but we should soon forget envy and 
persecutions amidst civilized races. The small property 
which still remained to us would have assured to my 
child a peaceful and happy existence. Unfortunately, 
my daughter could in no wise comprehend the impor- 
tance of the counsels I gave her, and my efforts to over- 
come her opposition ended in nothing. The reasons 
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which prevented Aisheh from resolving on a flight into 
Europe were the following: 

Aisheh, like other Turkish children, had been edu- 
cated amidst the most absurd doctrines, of which the 
principal taught her that the Mussulmans are the elect 
race, and that other peoples are a mass of impure and 
filthy beings. Imbued with these ideas, the Turks feel 
an insurmountable repugnance toward Christians, toward 
their habits and their persons. This repugnance is so 
strong, that if one asked a Turkish woman, as a joke, 
whether she would consent to become the wife of a Chris- 
tian, she would hasten to show her horror and disgust by 
spitting upon her own clothes. Aisheh had a similar 
horror of Christians, and the idea of going to live among 
them produced a resistance that I could not overcome. 

The love she bore her father was another reason which 
prevented her adopting this plan. In fact, when I press- 
ed my arguments upon her, and showed her that, in her 
position, she had no other choice, she sighed from the 
very bottom of her heart, and said, ‘‘ No, [love my father 
too well. I could not cause him such a sorrow in his 
old age. IfI went among the giaours, he would die of 
a broken heart.” 

My child’s noble sentiments imposed silence upon me; 
for there are moments when affection carries away all 
before it. That in this circumstance my previsions were 
just, the future will prove. My readers will see how 
Aisheh herself decided on taking refuge in a Christian 
country, and abandoning forever the country of her 
birth. But, to arrive at such a climax, she had to be 
reduced to the last extremity, and, as one might say, 
almost to have the knife at her throat. 
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We finally agreed upon a flight into Egypt. Egypt 
has from all time been the polar star of the unfortunate, 
the country which offered them an asylum, and protect- 
ed them from the hatred and persecutions of their ene- 
mies. In our days also, any one who wishes to amelio- 
rate his position finds in Egypt a hospitable country. Let 
us therefore take flight into Egypt; for, once there, our 
enemies would find it difficult to seize us, and the peo- 
ple of the country would surely have pity upon two un- 
fortunate women. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Departure for Egypt.—Abib-Pasha.— Arrival at Alexandria.—Be- 
havior of the Eyyptians.—Departure for Mitylene— We are taken 
by Force.—Ezile to Koniah. 


Our preparations for departure were concealed with 
care until the day we started for Alexandria. Toward 
evening our small caravan, which consisted of six or 
seven persons, comprising slaves and domestics, directed 
their steps toward the steamer which leaves the Golden 
Horn at seven o'clock. During the voyage between 
Constantinople and Alexandria nothing occurred worthy 
of remark, if it were not a meeting with a certain Abib- 
Pasha, a friend of our enemies, who was going to Keypt 
to get some money out of the viceroy. This sort of 
operation is much in vogue among the Turkish Pashas, 
who fly to Egypt every time they find themselves penni- 
less, In the time of the Romans, Egypt was the granary 
of the empire; at the present time the Turks have con- 
verted it into a mint, where every body runs to fill their 
purses. 

Abib-Pasha was a good fellow: his career was a sin- 
gular one. He had commenced by being a writer, but 
soon changed his vocation to that of a buffoon. . His. 
buffoonery procured him several patrons, among others 
Bessim, the brother of my rival, Ferideh. It was Bessim 
who, in a fit of drunkenness, made his buffoon a Pasha, 
and sent him to govern Croatia, Macedonia, and some 
other provinces. But, though a Pasha, Abib did not 
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find himself any better off, because he would continue to 
be Pasha and buffoon both at the same time. The truth 
is, that no amount of money was sufficient for his extrav- 
agances, and he was over head and ears in debt. Never- 
theless, his debts were the least of his anxieties; for, 
with surprising good-humor, he fancied he could pay his 
debts with the same money that he employed to gain his 
patrons—that is to say, by means of his buffoonery. But 
his creditors would not let him off with such payment, 
for they strenuously opposed the departure of his excel- 
lency, and would not let him leave Travink or Drama 
until they had placed his wife and secretaries in security 
as pledges. 

Abib, on his arrival at Constantinople, went every- 
where beseeching his patrons to raise the money for their 
release, and succeeded in doing so. He then took a voy- 
age to Egypt, where he hoped to get into favor with 
Farahon, whose generosity he hoped would soon fill his 
pockets. Abib was not altogether a bad fellow, and 
showed us every attention and kindness during the voy- 
age. On our arrival at Alexandria, Abib-Pasha hasten- 
ed to warn the Egyptian authorities, and gave them in- 
formation regarding us which was not, however, inspired 
by hostile sentiments. This was all the more honorable 
to Abib, that in the East it is the custom to turn the 
back on, and even to kick, those who are persecuted or 
in any misfortune. 

In all countries, it is true, the wretched are shunned 
like a pestilence; but in Turkey this is done without the 
least reserve or delicacy, and in such a manner that one 
need not be surprised if one receives a box on the ears 
from him who the evening before had kissed your slipper. 
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The moment Hafiz-Pasha, Governor of Alexandria, 
heard that the wife and daughter of Kibrizli-Pasha was 
on board, he hastened to send us a carriage, with an in- 
vitation to alight at the hotel that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment places at the disposition of travelers of distinction. 
This establishment is called the Alusafir-Khaneh ; it con- 
tains apartments sumptuously furnished, where persons 
of rank who visit Egypt are lodged. They gave us the 
first floor of the hotel, and twice every day they served 
us with an exquisite repast in the Eastern fashion, with 
patties, sweets, and every thing that one required. 

But the attentions and zeal that the Egyptians dis- 
played, in order to render our visit to Egypt agreeable, 
soon gave place to an unexpected coolness, which sud- 
denly manifested itself the fourth day after our arrival. 
Our friends at Constantinople, having learned that we 
had left for Egypt, sent, without loss of time, a dispatch 
to the viceroy, to let him know that his highness, Ki- 
brizli-Pasha, having disgraced and disowned us, he felt 
wounded by the attentions that had been shown us. 

Having had my suspicions of what was passing, I ask- 
ed for an interview with the governor, Hafiz-Pasha, in 
order to assure myself of his intentions regarding us. 
Hafiz made me understand the bearings of the instruc- 
tions that had been sent him, and informed me that his 
Government, while offering us hospitality, did not de- 
sire to offend his highness by giving him, or the author- 
ities at Constantinople, any cause for annoyance; and he 
wound up his remarks by counseling my daughter and 
myself to do every thing in our power, and by any sac- 
rifices, to endeavor to regain the favor of his highness. 

The diplomatic and reserved style employed by Hafiz- 
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Pasha sufficed to reveal the intentions of his Govern- 
ment on our behalf, and to show me the danger which 
menaced us. A plain and simple language, without com- 
pliment, would have inspired me with confidence; while 
this enigmatical manner of speaking proved that the 
Egyptians were not people on whom one might count. 
Evidently they would not have hesitated, had they been 
pressed from Constantinople, to handcuff us, and send us 
into the subterranean prisons, from which we should 
never have escaped. 

Terrified by the ideas that the interview with Hafiz- 
Pasha had suggested to me, I hastened, on my return to 
the hotel, to give the alarm to my daughter, notifying to 
her my intention of returning to Turkey by the first 
steamer. I made her understand that, if we were once 
imprisoned in a distant country, I should never be al- 
lowed to return again; for the Turks were so angry with 
me personally, that they would lose no time in getting 
rid of me once for all. It was true that, in going back 
to Turkey, we were both of us in danger; but we should 
also have there some chances of safety. Being in Tur- 
key, we could rely on the sympathy of the people, and, 
at the worst, find means to escape. In Egypt and in the 
Sudan we should have no one to help us, and, once 
there, we should most likely have to remain for the rest 
of our lives. 

Tt did not require much persuasion to convince Aisheh 
that my fears were but too well founded, and the same 
day she decided on returning to Constantinople. Never- 
theless, during the few days which preceded our depart- 
ure we set ourselves to think what we should do after 
our arrival at Constantinople, and endeavored to trace 
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out a line of conduct which would assure to us the 
advantages of a retired life, and protect us from vio- 
lence. 

It was impossible to disguise from ourselves the fact 
that, in going to Constantinople, we placed ourselves in 
an abnormal position; for it could not be in the proxim- 
ity of our adversaries, who hunted us everywhere, that 
we could hope to find that tranquillity and security 
which we longed for. Besides, from an economical point 
of view also, the capital was not exactly the place where 
one could dream of economizing: the’ name of our fami- 
ly, the expensive habits of my daughter, the example of 
others, were so many obstacles which would prevent our 
leading a quiet and retired life. 

After having considered various projects, we at length 
agreed on a plan which appeared full of the required 
conditions. I had heard it said that the Island of Mity- 
lene was a charming place, where the inhabitants passed 
their lives in the midst of enjoyment and plenty.’ From 
the accounts I had received, house-rent was at a relative- 
ly low rate, food was abundant, while the gardens and 
country offered all the pleasures that nature could pro- 
cure; and, besides, it was said that the trade in corn and 
olives prospered there. 

The information that I acquired at Alexandria on the 
subject of our safety, taught me that the different Pow- 
ers had consuls residing in the town, the chief place of 
the island. This fact was of a nature to encourage and 
reassure us, for it is well known that everywhere, where 
there are foreign consuls, the Turkish authorities are cir- 
cumspect, and a certain restraint is placed on their arbi- 
trary actions. In a place like Mitylene they would not 
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dare to touch us with impunity, for public opinion would 
to a certain extent protect us. 

The decision which we adopted was, then, that we 
should first go to Constantinople, from when¢ee, after hav- 
ing realized the money which we required, and after 
having made the necessary preparations, we should leave 
for Mitylene. 

Our arrival at Constantinople greatly surprised our 
adversaries, and this surprise on their part favored the 
execution of our project. While the Pasha and the Min- 
istry discussed among. themselves the coercive measures 
that they proposed to decree, we had plenty of time to 
make our arrangements for the voyage, and to start for 
Mitylene. 

On our arrival at Mitylene we at once occupied our- 
selves with getting a house, and procuring all that was 
necessary for our subsistence. The house we hired was 
a beautiful residence, situated on a height, from which 
we had a magnificent view of the port, and of the mount- 
ains which surround it. Our nearest neighbors were the 
consuls of Italy and Greece, while in our immediate 
neighborhood the consuls of the other Powers and the 
Greek Archbishop of Mitylene resided. We had, in- 
deed, as may be seen, neglected no precautions, and our 
position, in the midst of the diplomatic corps, was, one 
might almost say, unattackable. Nevertheless, these 
very precautions hastened the catastrophe. 

Some days after our arrival in the island, I thought of 
entering on some speculations, of the sort which were 
most in yogue among commercial people, with the aim 
of increasing the small amount of capital we still had 
at our disposal. The speculation which I entered upon 
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was that of importing flour from Salonica, in order to 
sell it to the inhabitants of the island at an opportune 
moment. To this effect Iassociated myself with a Greek 
merchant, and LT ordered a large cargo of flour, which was 
warehoused. 

These commercial operations, the administration of 
which I left to an overseer, a man called Hadjii, did not 
prevent my entering on friendly relations with my neigh- 
bors, for in our position it was an advantage that every 
one should know us, and that we should know every 
one. When one has nothing to conceal, and can carry 
the head high, one has every thing to gain by being so- 
ciable and mixing with one’s equals. Thus we frequent- 
ly visited the Italian consul, M. Marinucci, M. Delaporte, 
the Greek consul, as also other families on the island; 
but the society which charmed us more than all the oth- 
ers was that of Monseigneur the Archbishop of Mitylene, 
a venerable old man, full of goodness and courtesy. 

The archbishop had a magnificent garden, where he 
reared with the greatest care the rarest flowers and 
shrubs, among which the oranges and lemons were so 
numerous that they formed a thick forest, the scent of 
which perfumed the air. In this garden my daughter 
and I used frequently to walk and enjoy the freshness 
of the evening, and the amiable society of the archbishop. 
One day, while seated near the kiosque in company with 
the archbishop and his attendant priests, our servant 
Abdullah entered the garden, and with a terrified air in- 
formed us that the soldiers had surrounded our house, 
and were seeking us everywhere. 

This. unexpected news, coming into the midst of the 
circle of friends in which we found ourselves, threw con- 
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sternation among us all, and, as was but natural in a case 
of such a critical nature, the old archbishop and his at- 
tendants surrounded us at once to offer their counsels and 
good offices. To the kindness of these worthy priests I 
replied by thanking them in my own and daughter's 
name for all the attentions they had shown us, and prayed 
them to be witnesses before God and men of the barba- 
rous acts that were about to be committed against women. 
Turning then toward my daughter, I endeavored to raise 
her spirits by exhorting her not to be afraid; for if our 
last hour was come, it would not be remedied by our 
showing ourselves cowardly. 

Having said these few words, I turned toward the gar- 
den door; but scarcely were we outside, when the gen- 
darmes, who were waiting for us, seized us and led us 
away to an old fortress, situated about two miles from 
the town. The gendarmes who conducted us remained 
taciturn the whole way, and did not say a word as to 
what was going to be done with us; only, in reply to an 
observation of mine that I supposed it was owing to the 
receipt of an order from my husband that they acted in 
this manner toward us, the commandant of the detach- 
ment said, dryly, 

“You know it, madame; well, then, march.” 

When we reached the fortress, they made us pass 
through three small iron doors, and led us into a vaulted 
room, only partially lighted by an opening close to the 
roof. This dark and damp prison had for its sole furni- 
ture two wretched beds with a woolen coverlet. No 
sooner had we entered when the guards, locking us in, 
left us to meditate on our position and on the fate which 
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While the orders that the Ministry had sent from 
Constantinople were being executed on our persons, our 
house and goods were seized by the detachment which 
were charged with this operation. Among all our prop- 
erty and furniture, our clothes were the only things given 
over to us; every thing else, comprising the flour and 
other merchandise that we kept warehoused, and also our 
ready cash, was confiscated, and passed into the hands of 
persons greedy for plunder. 

The three days we passed in the fortress were days of* 
misery and anguish; each time the door of our prison 
was opened, or that we heard a noise from the outside, 
we fancied that our last moment had arrived, and that 
the executioners were come to strangle us. This dread 
which seized us was not the result of an excited imagi- 
nation or terrified mind, but it was caused by the convic- 
tion that our enemies, Ferideh and Bessim, were persons 
who would not draw back from any enormity in order 
to get rid of us. It was their inability alone which had 
paralyzed them; but now that the authorities appeared 
to lend them assistance in their aims, we might expect 
every thing from them. 

Nevertheless, at the end of the third day of our deten- 
tion, one of the officials of the government of the island 
came to inform us that we were to be exiled to Koniah, 
in Asia Minor, and in consequence we should have to 
embark on board the steamer, which was to leave that 
same night for Smyrna. The Pasha’s officer did not fail 
to give us some words of consolation, and made many 
excuses on the part of his master, who, he said, greatly 
regretted having had to perform so sad a duty, but, as a 
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servant of the state, he could not do otherwise than obey 
the orders that had been sent him. 

Thus again escorted by gendarmes, we were conduct- 
ed on board, just as though we had been condemned to 
the galleys, or like people who had conspired against 
the life of the Padishah and the safety of the country. 
Our arrest took place in the beginning of December, 1860. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Route to Koniah.—Sojourn at Koniah—Escape from Koniah.— 
We arrive at Mersine—The French Consul—aArrival at Con- 
stantinople. 


WIr# our arrival at Smyrna, we were conducted, un- 
der an escort, to a Turkish house, where we were kept 
for three more days under strict surveillance. The prep- 
arations for our journey being then terminated, we were 
placed on horses, and took the road which leads from 
Smyrna to Koniah by way of Sparta. Our escort at 
this time was not a very formidable one; it only con- 
sisted of two gendarmes. LEvidently the Smyrna au- 
thorities did not fear our attempting flight during the 
journey. Besides, with bad horses, bad cavalry saddles, 
and the snow which covered the mountains of Aidin, we 
had need to be men of exceptional strength, instead of 
women, in order to attempt such a flight. 

Poor unfortunate creatures as we were, we had barely 
_ Strength to keep ourselves on our saddles, for we shiv- 
ered with the cold, which almost deprived us of the use 
of our limbs. Aisheh, who never ought to have been 
exposed to such trials, had to undergo some great hard- 
ships; her condition was truly pitiable. The privations 
and sufferings to which she was exposed told upon her 
strength with greater force, owing to her mind and spirit 
being so crushed, and being deprived of all the comforts 
and luxuries to which she had been accustomed in her 
father’s house; but what rendered her more inconsolable 
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than all besides, was the knowledge that she owed all 
this dreadful treatment to a father whom she tenderly 
loved. 

The sufferings of my daughter, and the state of the 
roads, did not permit us to take long marches, or to en- 
joy any of the pleasures of the journey. Our stages 
were generally from three to four hours a day, so that it 
took us a fortnight to reach Koniah, the place of our des- 
tination. On the way we rested in many towns and vil- 
lages. The most important places we saw were Aidin, 
the country of the famous Zeibecks, the troubadour war- 
riors of Asia Minor. Aidin, or Guzel-Hissar, must be a 
charming place in summer-time, as it is surrounded by 
gardens and orchards, and offers a beautiful view of the 
adjacent plain. Sparta is another town whose smiling 
appearance somewhat enlivened the dreariness of our 
journey. This place, like Aidin, commands. a fine view 
over a valley covered with fine plane-trees: the waters 
flow plentifully through the beds of the streams and tor- 
rents; while the houses seemed to us elegantly and well 
built in the midst of gardens. 

But in the midst of our sufferings, seeing ourselves 
exiles and outcasts, the beauties of nature and the sight 
of towns and villages could not produce any great effect 
upon us; so that it often happened that we entered in- 
side a place and came out again without even: thinking 
to ask our gendarmes or the country people any ques- 
tions aboutit. In the midst of our anxiety, the predom- 
inant thought which engrossed our minds was, “And 
what next? What will they do with us when once we 
reach Koniah ?” 

After a march of fifteen days, we at last arrived at Ko- 
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niah, which is situated in the middle of a vast plain. I 
will not say any thing here on the subject of Koniah, of 
its houses, its mosques, and the gardens which constitute 
its suburbs; for, as the reader will remember, I have 
already made mention of this town, in speaking of my 
first exile here. Nevertheless, I do not hesitate to say 
that, in approaching the town, I could not prevent feel- 
ing a lively desire to see it again, and to meet my old 
friends and acquaintances once more. It seemed to me 
at this moment that in all misfortunes there is a charm, 
and that the recollection of a sad past has in it also some- 
thing to soothe and please the mind. 

Our arrival at Koniah did not fail to produce a lively 
sensation among all classes of the population, among the 
men as well as in the harem. They were astonished to 
see a daughter sent by her father into exile in the midst 
of ice and snow. The Pasha- Governor was a certain 
good and fat old man, called Izzet-Pasha. When the 
gendarmes placed in his hands the firman which con- 
demned us to exile, the poor Pasha remained stupefied, 
and, seizing his long beard, cried out, 

“Tchok shei! Tchok shei! bunudah giurduk!” sig- 
nifying, “ Zounds! one must live to my age to see such 
things as these.” 

Izzet-Pasha took care to settle us in a house, where 
we were no sooner installed than we were besieged by a 
mass of visitors. Every one who had formerly known 
me came at once to see me; some of my friends hasten- 
ing to express their regrets for the misfortunes that had 
befallen me and my daughter, while my most intimate 
friends could not conceal their joy at seeing me again in 
their midst. 
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The wives of the Mollah-Unkiar, as also those of sey- 
eral dervishes, hastened to send us hot dishes and Sweet- 
meats, as a proof of their cordiality. In our private con- 
versations, as between mother and daughter, as regarded 
our position, we came to the conclusion that it would be 
folly to think of returning, at least for some time, to our 
own country, and that for the moment we could not do 
better than resign ourselves to our fate, and to try and 
render our exile as agreeable as we could possibly make it. 

_ Hyidently the only hope we could entertain of return- 

ing to our home was based on the possibility that the 
voice of nature might make itself heard in the heart of 
him who had not hesitated to persecute his wife and 
child. Nevertheless, Providence, which watched over 
us, had in its hidden designs ordered otherwise; for 
without our knowledge, or even thinking of it, it was 
about to open the road of our deliverance. 

Three months had scarcely elapsed since our arrival 
at Koniah, when one fine day a certain Hadji-Kadin, the 
mother of a dervish, came to visit us. In the course of 
conversation the worthy woman said, that if she had 
been placed in a similar position to ours, she should 
have escaped and returned to Constantinople. 

“You have not committed any crime,” added Hadji- 
Kadin. ‘What do you suppose they can do to you? 
If I were in your place, as Allah is my witness, I would 
not remain a minute longer here.” 

These exhortations produced an extraordinary effect 
on me and my daughter; for we felt our courage and 
strength reviving at every word. The question of our 
flight was then fully discussed, and between us three we 
talked over the means we must employ to carry out our 
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enterprise successfully. Hadji-Kadin offered with the 
best good-will to provide us with horses for the journey, 
and proposed that her son, Dervish Ahmet, should ac- 
company us in secret outside the town, and put us on 
the road which leads to Mersine. The plan to be fol-. 
lowed in our evasion having been decided on, it only 
remained to make the necessary arrangements. 

Before relating the circumstances attending our flight 
from Koniah, I must give a few explanations on this 
event; for the explanations will throw a light on the 
causes which brought about our exile and our flight. 

T must commence by saying that both our exile and 
our flight were neither more nor less than political farces, 
that the Ministry and Kibrizli-Pasha played one against 
the other. In the midst of these intrigues, it was we, 
poor unfortunates, who had to suffer. According to in- 
formation which I gleaned on our return to Constanti- 
nople, which also bore out what I heard Fuad - Pasha 
himself say on the occasion of my interview with him 
at Nice, a short time before his death, I will now relate 
what the circumstances were which brought about our 
exile and our flight. 

My readers will no doubt recollect what I have pre- 
viously said on the subject of the instigations of our ene- 
mies, who, by their tricks and wiles, induced the Pasha 
to commit acts of violence on the persons of his wife 
and daughter. But Kibrizl, who was no longer in the 
Ministry, had no other means of satisfying the clamor 
of the people of his household than that of asking the 
ministers to aid him by means of their authority. The 
ministers at first hesitated to give Kibrizli their sup- 
port; for the intestine warfare which ravaged the fami- 
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ly of a pretendant to the grand vizierate accorded com- 
pletely with the wishes. and interests of Fuad and of 
Ali Pasha. 

The good-will which the ministers at first showed us, 
and their refusal to lend themselves as instruments of 
vengeance, sufficiently explains their policy during the 
first period of the conflicts which were carried on be- 
tween Kibrizli-Pasha and ourselves. But an unexpected 
change in the aspect of affairs caused Fuad and Ali to 
alter their plans. Kibrizli having resolved at any cost 
to prevail over us and his political adversaries, presented 
an ultimatum to the Ministry, by which he declared that, 
if they persisted in refusing the arm of authority against 
his daughter, he would go straight to the Sultan and 
get from his majesty the firman he desired to have. 

Seeing that Kibrizli would get the victory in spite of 
themselves, Fuad and Ali changed their tactics by giv-» 
ing way to the demands of their adversary, in according 
him the firman for our arrest and exile. In acting in 
this manner, these two statesmen took into consideration 
our safety and interests; for it was evident that if Ki- 
brizli-Pasha, Ferideh, Bessim, and our other enemies could 
have succeeded in procuring a firman according to their 
own wishes, our destruction would have been inevitable. 

In giving, therefore, this firman, the Ministry, without 
our knowledge, rendered us a signal service. Neverthe- 
less, as nothing is done in political matters without a 
motive, thus Fuad and Ali only consented to grant the 
firman with the aim of preserving the advantages that 
they could gather in the midst of our domestic quarrels. 
They both thoroughly well understood that it would be 
easy to annul a firman which emanated from themselves, 
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while it would have been much more difficult to revoke 
a firman emanating from the Sultan himself. Briefly, 
Fuad and Ali said to themselves, “ Let us give Kibrizli 
the firman he asks for; afterward it will not be difficult 
to get the women back again, and things will go on in 
the same way as before.” 

This is exactly what they did in sending us two emis- 
saries, such as Hadji-Kadin and Dervish Ahmet, her son. 
That these people acted from instructions received from 
head-quarters there can be no doubt; for if it was not 
the case, how can one explain these facts, that during 
our stay at Koniah no measure of surveillance was 
adopted on our behalf, and that afterward, on our arriy- 
al at Constantinople, the Ministry took no notice of our 
escape ? 

Evidently they only wanted to shut Kibrizli-Pasha’s 

*mouth by giving him the firman, while, in allowing us 
to escape, they wished to create new difficulties. 

According to the plan we had laid down, Dervish Ah- 
met came and knocked at our door toward the dawn of 
day, accompanied by two guides and horses, which we 
had to mount. Without loss of time, we three, Aisheh, 
myself, and my son Djehad took our places on our sad-’ 
dles, and began to trot across the fields and solitary 
paths that Dervish Ahmet had charged himself with the 
duty of showing us. When at some distance from Ko- 
niah, Dervish Ahmet confided us to the care of the two 
guides, at the same time wishing us good-bye and a 
prosperous journey. 

Now that I see things in a different light to what I 
did at that time, I can but regret that they did not spare 
us the fear, the agitation, and the fatigue that this flight 
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from Koniah caused us. If the Ministry had decided on 
making us return to Constantinople to play out their 
game, for myself I would have promised to play it out 
to perfection, without any one guessing it, and without 
causing us real torments. But the complete ignorance 
in which we were kept on the subject of what was pass- 
ing behind the scenes made us escape with all the grav- 
ity and fear of dangerous consequences. At every step 
we looked behind to’see if any one was following us. 
Instead of going along tranquilly, we galloped like ma- 
niacs; and not being able to sit well on our saddles, we 
fell off at least twenty times. 

As for my daughter, she displayed a great deal of 
courage; she astonished us by the skill which she show- 
ed in the management of her horse. Nevertheless, she 
also fell off several times, but this did not occur till the 
moment when her strength failed her, and she felt her- 
self worn out with fatigue and want of sleep. 

Between Koniah and Karaman there is a distance of 
twenty hours’ ride; we did the whole of it in two stages, 
and halted in a meadow on the banks of a rivulet. The 
truth is, that after a march of twelve or fourteen hours 
we were so knocked up that we could not go on without 
taking some rest.. Leaving our horses to graze in the 
meadow, we and our guides lay down on the banks of 
the stream, and in a few moments fell fast asleep. 

At day-break Aisheh woke: alarmed by the danger 
we ran in prolonging our halt in a place infested by 
Turkish marauders, she made us get up and continue 
our march. In fact, we were in a most dangerous posi- 
tion; for if evil-disposed people had presented them- 
selves, we could not have offered them any resistance ; 
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our caravan only consisted of two armed men, and they 
slept quite tranquilly on the grass. If thieves had made 
their appearance, they could easily have carried us all 
off—men and women and horses. 

We continued our journey toward Karaman, but were 
not able to enter it before sunset, on account of the by- 
ways we had to take, so as to avoid the most frequented 
paths. As I have already said, all these troubles and 
annoyances might have been spared us, if they had only 
hinted that we might escape by the public road and take 
our time about it. 

After spending the night at Karaman, we continued 
our journey, following the valleys, and keeping along by 
the sides of the mountains of Cilicia (the Ak-dagh). Be- 
fore crossing this chain, our caravan passed the night at 
Khan, a small town situated on the road to Mersine. 
From Khan, on the following day, we mounted to the 
summit of the chain of mountains whose culminating 
peak the country people call Dunbelek-dagh. The road 
was a succession of zigzags through the wooded sides of 
the mountains. The view was unexceptionably pictur- 
esque and grand. 

The third night of our march we halted at a village 
on the other side of the mountain; and on the fourth 
day, late in the afternoon, we arrived safe and well at 
Mersine. As we feared lest the authorities of the town 
should take notice of our arrival, and in consequence — 
raise difficulties and perhaps prevent our departure, we 
immediately, on our arrival, went to the French consul, 
in order to put ourselves under his protection. 

The consul was absent at his country place; for in 
Cilicia, when the spring-time is much advanced, the in- 
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habitants are in the habit of going for the month of 
March to their country residences, so as to enjoy the 
most agreeable season of the year. This tiresome cir- 
cumstance necessitated our going in search of the consul, 
and to have another half-hour’s ride. The concierge at 
the consulate was gallant enough to offer himself as our 
guide, and walked at the head of our horses till ~we 
reached the consul’s door. The consul’s house was pic- 
turesquely situated in the midst of rocks, and com- 
manded a large and beautiful vineyard, surrounded by 
fig and palm trees. 

Having been apprised of our arrival, the consul has- 
tened in person to offer us the hospitality of his house, 
and, with an exquisite courtesy, assisted us off our horses, 
and did us the honors of his house. M. Geoffroy was a 
young man, about thirty years of age, of an agreeable ex- 
terior, and with manners which revealed high birth and 
choice education. 

The kindness which the chivalrous consul showed us 
greatly surpassed the ordinary limits of hospitality and 
etiquette. According to Oriental custom, he placed his 
bath at our disposal, and requested his mother to see 
that nothing was neglected for our comfort. M. Geof 
froy hastened, the first moment we put foot in his house, 
to assure us that no one should molest us while we re- 
mained with him, and he would also give us a safe con- 
duct to put us on board the steamer. 

We remained for two days the guests of the consul, 
who charmed us by his manners, as also by the atten- 
tions with which he overwhelmed us. But what pleased 
me more than all was the service he did for us in giving 
us as a friend his best advice and counsels on the sub- 
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ject of my daughter and her father. M. Geoffroy, who 
thoroughly understood the character of the Turks, did 
not hesitate to say that, from what he had heard from 
us about our affairs, our return to Constantinople was, 
under the circumstances, an act of utter madness. As 
for the hope of bringing about a reconciliation with the 
Pasha and our adversaries, it was an illusion that the 
antecedents entirely contradicted. According to him, 
there were but two courses open: either my daughter 
must decide on a complete submission, or else she must 
seek for safety in a foreign country. 

In this M. Geoffroy and myself were of the same opin- 
ion; but unfortunately Aisheh would not listen to the 
counsels of her mother or a friend, for she still cherished 
the hope of arranging matters by means of a mezzo ter- 
mine. 

On the arrival of the steamer, we took leave of M. 
Geoffroy and his mother, and went to take our places 
on board. As the vessel touched at the different ports 
along the coast, such as Rhodes, Smyrna, the Dardanelles, 
it took three days for us to reach the Golden Horn. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Arrival at Constantinople—Our Position.—Designs of the Turks.— 
We decide to fly to Europe.—My Nephew, Carlo Caliz. 

OvR arrival did not fail to produce a certain effect on 
the mass of the populace of Constantinople; but this sen- 
sation was not alone the result of surprise, for they knew 
that we were not women who would allow ourselves 
to be easily ruled. The news of our arrival naturally 
vexed our adversaries; as for the Ministry, they rejoiced ; 
for they knew the struggle was about to begin again 
between us and our enemies. 

It will not have escaped my readev’s notice that, while 
I do not hesitate to qualify Kibrizli, Ferideh, ete., by 
the name of adversaries, I take care not to call the people 
in authority our friends: in fact, what title could I give 
Fuad and Ali Pasha, who, while making use of us to 
attain their own political aims, nevertheless left us to the 
mercy of the strongest, and showed themselves totally 
indifferent to our sufferings and anguish? If these 
people had had really our welfare at heart, what they 
should have done was very simple. They ought first to 
have allowed us a sum of money for our subsistence, 
and at once have intimated to our adversaries to keep 
quiet, or otherwise the Government would interfere in 
our favor. 

Fuad and Ali took care not to follow such a line of 
conduct, for they knew that by this means an end would 
soon be put to our quarrels. Naturally, if they had let 
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us live in peace, and if they had allowed us some thou- 
sands of frances for our maintenance, we should never 
have troubled ourselves about Ferideh and her com- 
panions; we should have left them perfectly tranquil. 

Wishing to put an end to a state of things in which 
we had nothing to gain and every thing to lose, imme- 
diately on my arrival at Constantinople I begged my 
daughter to endeavor to regain her father’s good-will 
and favor. With this object in view, Aisheh went to 
see a khodja, who was the spiritual director of his high- 
ness—a pious person of great repute among the grandees 
of Constantinople, as well as the poorer classes of the 
people. The khodja, by name Ibrahim-Effendi, received 
Aishch with every mark of kindness and consideration. 
Ile expressed his regret for the misfortunes which had 
befallen us, and did not conceal from her that he disap- 
proved of the acts of violence from which we had suf- 
fered. Ibrahim-Effendi did not hesitate to say that he 
had remonstrated on this subject with his highness, but 
that unfortunately he had not been attended to. The 
khodja, in conclusion, assured Aisheh that he would not 
fail to seize the first favorable opportunity to intercede 
in her behalf; but he added, that we must keep very 
quiet, and avoid giving the least annoyance to the 
Pasha. 

But while Ibrahim-Effendi preached these sermons to 
Aisheh, and sent her away with fine words, we were 
rapidly hastening toward a crisis. ot | 

The fact is, we were reduced to the last extremity, 
having no other alternative before us than to surrender 
at discretion, or else to make a path for ourselves through 
the enemies’ lines. Like a garrison which has used up 
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its provisions, we were compelled either to lower our 
arms or to make a sortie. 

Our means were entirely exhausted. Of the hundred 
thousand francs which my daughter had brought away 
with her in her flight from her father’s house, there only 
remained a few thousands. All this money had run 
through our fingers under one pretext or another. A 
part of it was expended by Aisheh in frivolities which 
she declared she could not do without; another portion 
was confiscated at Mitylene, or else was absorbed by the 
expenses of our exile and flight. Briefly, as I have said, 
all had been spent in one way or another, and two or 
three thousand francs was all we possessed in this solemn 
moment. 

Under these circumstances, it was impossible to think 
of continuing the struggle, or even to remain in the cap- 
ital in which my daughter had been accustomed to lead 
a luxurious life. The only chance that was left us was 
to go and live in the country, where a small property 
which I possessed would have served us as a shelter, 
and would have saved us from the imminent danger of 
our dying from starvation. But after having solved the 
economical part of the question, the next thing to be 
considered was that of our personal safety. Should we 
be safe there? And if our enemies sent any one to ill- 
treat us, who was there to protect us? In the impossi- 
bility of solving this problem in a satisfactory manner, 
I bethought myself of a flight into Hurope, in order to 
see if this course offered me more chance, or even a 
shadow of hope. But it was not necessary to rack 
one’s brains to be able to understand that in our position 
it would have been madness to dream of a flight. I 
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well knew that two women who dared to venture into 
Europe without money might expect every thing, even 
death itself. 

But while we waited with anxiety the result of our 
negotiations, and strove to come to a decision on the 
subject of what was best to be done, an incident oceur- 
red which decided our fate. We had a friend, a certain 
Hussein-Pasha, who was acquainted with Bassin: Shev- 
ket, and all that set. Hussein learned, God knows how, 
that Kibrizli-Pasha and his counselors had decided on 
getting rid of us at any cost, and with this end in view 
they intended transporting us to the fortress of Demito- 
ka, from whence we could never hope to escape. The 
fortress of Demitoka is situated in Thracia, and it is there 
that the Porte sends those it wishes to be rid of, ‘There 
is no place in Turkey more gloomy, or where the sur- 
veillance is so strict as at Demitoka; this explains why 
this place is proverbially known as a sort of hell upon 
earth. 

Hussein, on learning the intentions of our enemies, 
hastened to send us a secret emissary, to warn us of the 
danger which threatened us. The importance of this in- 
formation could not be doubted, for after what had oc- 
curred to us at Mitylene, it was evident there was no 
outrage that our enemies were not capable of. As for 
doubting the veracity of the message sent us by Hussein- 
Pasha, this was quite out of the question, for we knew 
that Hussein cordially detested our enemies; and if it 
was not entirely out of regard to us, at any rate his en- 
mity to the others made him desire to be useful. 

This news greatly alarmed us, but myself the most, for 
clearer than my daughter I could see that a gloomy 
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future lay open before us. -Aisheh,on her side a prey 
to a consternation which bordered on delirium, implored 
me to leave for Hurope, saying she preferred to die of 
hunger rather than fall living into the hands of her ene- 
mies. I did my best to calm her, and in this supreme 
moment to raise her spirits by making her understand 
that she must on no account despair of the future, for 
affairs had not yet reached the point she imagined, and 
that, in some way or another, we should obtain support 
and protection. 

But all my prayers and exhortations were of no avail; 
she turned a deaf ear to them; for her terror was such 
that the unfortunate girl had lost all control over herself 
After having fixed her wild eyes on the door, Aisheh re- 
mained immovable for some seconds, then, turning sud- 
denly to me, she said, in a terrified voice, ‘If you will 
go with me, well; if not, I will go immediately to the 
sea, and embark in the first European ship I can find, 
for here I will not stay.” 

Having already had a hundred proofs of what Aisheh 
was capable of when once she had taken any thing 
strongly to heart, and knowing that, in her excited state, 
she might even destroy herself, I gave way to her en- 
treaties. Besides, a mother’s feelings are apt to carry 
her away from the path of reason and common sense, 
and I felt as if a whirlwind was drawing me, with my 
child, into its vortex. I therefore at once promised to 
take her to Europe, and to place her in safety from those 
who conspired against us; at the same time, I recom- 
mended Aisheh to keep our intentions quite secret, for, 
if any one got the least suspicion of it, we should lose 
our lives. 
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In order to give the reader an idea of the dangers in 
the midst of which we found ourselves, I must mention 
that what Kibrizli-Pasha and the Turks most dreaded 
was, that we should escape into Hurope. Fanaticism and 
jealousy are the two sentiments which predominate with 
the Turks. These sentiments are so violent, that no 
Turk can hear that a woman has escaped to the giaours 
without trembling with rage. 

It is quite possible that the Turk who hears the dread- 
ful news may neither know the woman nor her family, 
nor even her country. These things are perfectly indif- 
ferent to him; the mere fact that the daughter of a Mus- 
sulman has fallen into the hands of the giaours, and that 
these latter can look upon her features, is enough to 
make his blood boil, and make him rave. Should it 
happen, however, that the woman who has escaped is 
no unknown person of low extraction, but the daughter 
of one of the princes of Islam, the Turks are ready to 
declare in a body that such a fact is a national disaster; 
some of them may in consequence even die of a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

My daughter Aisheh was the daughter of a grand 
vizier, of one who had three times held in his hand the 
seal of the Padishah; besides this, she was an Esseideh- 
Emir, a descendant of the race of Mohammed. One ean 
understand that the very idea that-such a woman could 
escape, and be exposed to the unclean gaze of the giaours, 
would make the Turks furious to that degree that they 
would prefer to confine us for life in the fortress of Dem- 
itoka, or have us strangled, rather than cover Islam with 
so lasting a disgrace. 

It is a grave error to suppose that jealousy and fanati- 
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cism were extinguished at the epoch of the destruction 
of the Janizaries; for even at this date the young per- 
sons who haye been sent to Europe for their education 
take the infection of these diseases on their return to 
their homes. Fuad-Pasha made an exception to the 
general rule; as regards Ali-Pasha, I can form no opin- 
ion, inasmuch as I am not acquainted with his ideas and 
sentiments. No one could ever guess what this man 
really thought or felt; Ali was a real genius in hypoc- 
risy. | 

But to return to our flight. I must mention that the 
precautions which I took while I made my preparations 
were in conformity with the gravity of the circumstances, 
and of the risks which we ran. After having turned 
several projects over in my mind, I finally decided upon 
the only one which seemed to offer any chance of suc- 
cess; this was, in the first place, to discover some one 
among the Europeans at Pera who would procure dress- 
es for us in the European fashion—petticoats, bonnets, 
mantles, and so on—and who would undertake to secure 
places for us on one of the mail-packet boats that sailed 
for Marseilles. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that I should 
turn my eyes toward my own relations at Pera; for to 
whom could I apply in a matter so dangerous and deli- 
eate, if not to my own sister? The Perotes are so no- 
toriously venal, that I had good reasons for fearing to 
confide in any of them; there was a great risk that, al- 
lured by the hope of making their fortunes, they would 
betray me to the Turks, who would readily have given 
an enormous sum for information respecting our plans. 
To say the truth, I for some time even hesitated to con- 
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fide in my own sister, and for the reason that her son, 
Carlo Calix, was purveyor to the imperial court, and in 
consequence intimately connected with the Turks. ‘God 
knows,” I said to myself, “how far money interests may 
prevail over family ties; and Carlo Calix, who gains 
thousands and thousands by the Turks, may possibly 
betray his aunt, whom he scarcely knows.” 

But the honest Carlo proved the falsehood of my sus- 
picions and fears; no one in the world could have acted 
more nobly; he took on himself, at his own cost and 
risk, to provide our means of escape. In fact, when I 
went to Madame Calix and confided to her our design 
of escaping to Europe, she immediately summoned her 
son Carlo, and we three held a consultation, in which 
we discussed the project in all its phases, and we decided 
on the plan of action which appeared most favorable. 
The eagerness which Carlo displayed in aiding us in this 
dangerous business took me quite by surprise, for I had 
no reason to expect it. 

“Aunt,” said Carlo, “as I see things, the only hope of 
safety for you and Aisheh is in flight. By escaping to 
Kurope, not only do you place yourself in safety, but 
you take a signal revenge on the Turks, who have ill- 
treated and tyrannized over you, and who now seek to 
destroy you. 

“ Sacré-bleu, leave us to act, and to-morrow every thing 
will be ready for your departure.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Our Flight.—-We disguise Ourselves.—We get on Board the Mail 
Steamer.— Our Departure.— Off at last for Hurope. 


Every thing having been made ready for our depart- 
ure, we hurried to be off by the very first mail, which 
was to start for France that week. Our anxiety, our 
apprehensions may be, in a measure, imagined, but nev- 
er fully realized. On the one hand, we had already 
experienced the terrors of pursuit, the horrors of re- 
capture, the long torments of seclusion. A worse fate 
awaited us if our present project failed—an underground 
dungeon for life. On the other hand, our success de- 
pended upon our. taking advantage of the very first 
opportunity of attempting our escape. Should we be 
fortunate now? ‘This was the momentous question the 
attempt could alone determine. 

At Constantinople the Government and the police ex- 
ercise a rather severe control over the passports of de- 
parting travelers. In the first instance, the documents 
must be viséd; they are then presented at the office of 
the Messageries, and are only returned to the travel- 
ers a few moments before their departure. Now these 
formalities threatened to be for us a most serious busi- 
ness, for this simple reason, that we had no passports, 
and had no means of procuring any. But if our being 
without passports exposed us to the risk of being stopped 
by the local police, on the other hand, the imminent 
danger we were in, from the revengeful fury of my hus- 
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band, left us no alternative but to incur the risk of being 
arrested by the local police, the chance of bribing whom 
still remained to us. 

Fully aware, therefore, of the immense advantage to 
us of using diligence, we accomplished impossibilities in 
these two days, in order to complete our preparations. 
Carlo hastened to bring us dresses, prepared our trunks, 
and ordered the sedan chairs which were to take us 
through the streets of Pera and from Galata to the place 
of embarkation. I for my part hurried off to tell Ai- 
sheh that our departure was fixed for the following day. 

It was necessary to assign some reason for our pro- 
ceedings to our own household and neighbors. We 
therefore gave them to understand that we were only 
going to the quarter of the giaours to make purchases, 
Our adieus were the last which we ever made to them— 
the last which my daughter made to her country, and to 
every thing that was dear to her in the world. <As for 
me, I made my last adieu to Mussulman society, in the 
midst of which I had passed thirty years—a whole ex- 
istence. 

On our arrival at Pera, we went straight to Madame 
Calix, who was impatiently expecting us, for every thing 
was ready for our departure. In such moments, when 
one is on the point of taking a final decision, a feeling of 
strong agitation must seize on all concerned, be they act- 
ors, accomplices, or witnesses; and accordingly, on this 
occasion, when we entered the house, we found my sister 
and Carlo in a great state of agitation, caused no less by 
the grave responsibility which rested on them than by 
the decisive and irrevocable step which they knew we 
were about to take. 
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With the hurry and excitement which are inevitable 
on such occasions, we laid aside our Turkish dress, and 
put on the petticoats which are worn by Europeans. 
Aisheh, with that light-heartedness which was the charm 
of her youth, did not appear to be much preoccupied 
with either responsibility or danger; she was entirely 
absorbed in the operation of transforming herself from a 
hanum into a lady. The idea of approaching freedom 
made her forget the dangers which threatened her very 
life. When our toilet was ended, we bade adieu to my 
sister and her daughters, and went out into the street, 
where the sedan-chairs were waiting for us. Carlo help- 
ed us in, advising us to be very careful to conceal our 
features by lowering our veils, and, when every thing 
was ready, gave the order to start. We passed through 
the most crowded streets of Pera and Galata; while our 
chairs doubtless pushed against many who would not 
have hesitated to attack us, if they had only suspected 
that we were the individuals concealed behind those 
curtains. 

Carlo followed in the distance, carefully watching our 
progress ; a8 soon as we arrived at the stairs, he joined 
us again, in order to give his assistance at the difficult of: 
fice re embarking. ‘The stairs to. which we had gone 
were close to the custom-house at Galata, and not much 
frequented ; it was a spot admirably chosen for our em- 
barkation, and here Carlo had stationed a Maltese boat, 
under the English flag, which was to convey us to the 
steamer. On leaving our chairs, we bid adieu to Carlo, 
with heartfelt thanks for all that he had done for us, and 
took our places in the boat. 

The Maltese boatmen rowed us in a few moments to 
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the steamer, and took us alongside. There was a crowd 
of Turkish boats and caiques before the ladder, which 
had carried merchants and merchandise to the steamer. 
Among the caiques were two or three that were there to 
watch the embarkation, and in each of these was a police 
officer. he gendarmes looked hard at us, made an in- 
spection of our luggage, and allowed us to pass; had 
they but known that one of these travelers was nothing 
less than the daughter of the grand vizier, who can say 
what they would have done to us? Probably we should 
have been made to measure the depth of the Bosporus. 
As soon as we got on board, we at once descended to 
one of the cabins reserved for ladies, and there we placed 
ourselves out of sight. It is a most astonishing fact, that 
none of the officers of the ship asked to see either our 
tickets or passports; the clerk merely inquired how far 
we were going, and seeing that we had no tickets, he 
gave us the requisite number. 

These were the circumstances under which we quitted 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1866; and here I must 
conclude that portion of the narrative of my life, of 
which so large a part was passed in the harem. 

The six years we have since spent in Europe have 
been so many years of martyrdom. ‘We have endured 
hunger, penury, abject misery. We have suffered per- 
secutions of every kind, conducted with an ingenuity 
meriting the epithet of diabolical, and prosecuted with 
a degree of perseverance which indicates the intensest 
hatred. The object has been to discredit us everywhere ; 
to isolate us from society; to drive us to despair—even 
to death. 

Our vicissitudes in Europe, however—and they have 
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been of a most extraordinary kind—must form the sub- 
ject of a sequel to the present recital of our experiences 
and misfortunes in the Kast. I fervently thank God he 
has so mercifully preserved me thus far from my ene- 
mies, and I rely upon his good Providence to enable 
me finally to overcome them, and to obtain justice for 
myself and my children. 


THE END. 
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MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. History of the United Nether- 
lands: from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce 
—1609. . With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun 
Loruror Motiny, LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00. 


NAPOLEON’S LIFE OF C4iSAR. The History of Jvlius Cesar. By His 
Imperial Majesty Narotzon III. Two Volumesready. Library Edition, 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 

Maps to Vols. I. and II. sold separately. Price $1 50 cach, ner. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all Ages and Nations. 
For Universal Reference. Edited by Brenzamrn Vinoent, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; 
Crone for the Use of American Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, 

6 00, 


MACGREGOR’S ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN. The Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Macarzaor, M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. The Malay Archipelago: the Land 
of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 1854- 
1862. With Studies of Man and Nature. By Arrep Russert WALLAOR. 
With Ten Maps and Fifty-one Elegant Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
formerly Russian America—now Ceded to the United States—and in va- 
rious other parts of the North Pacific. By Freperick Wuymrrr.. With 
Map and Ulustrations. Crown Syo, Cloth, $250. 


ORTON’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The Andes and the Amazon; 
or, Across the Continent of South America. By James Orron, M.A., 
Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Corresponding Member ofthe Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
With a New Map of Equatorial America and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 
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LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION.. Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. 
By Brunson J. Losstne. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $14 00 ; Sheep, $15 00; Half 
Calf, $18 00; Full Turkey Morocco, $22 00. , 


LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812. Pictorial Field-Book 
of the War of 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the Last War for American 
Independence. - By Benson J. Lossrna. With several hundred Engray- 
ings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by 
the Author. 1088 pages, Svo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $850; Half Calf, $10 00, 


WINCHELL’S SKETCHES OF CREATION. Sketches of Creation: a Pop- 
ular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in reference 
to the History of Matter and of Life. Together with a Statement of the 
Intimations of Science respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By ALEXANDER 
Wrnourtt, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the 
University of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. ; 


WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. The Massacre of St. 
« Bartholomew: Preceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign 
of Cou eo TX. By Henry Wuirr,M.A. With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

$1 75. 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Testament: with a critical- 
ly-revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to 
Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegeti- 
cal Commentary. For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Vol. I., containing the 
Four Gospels. 944 pages, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $6 50. 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The History of Frederick the 
Second, called Frederick the Great. By Joun 8. C. Aszorr. Elegantly 
Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 1789, as viewed in the Light of Republican Institutions. 
By Jonn §.C. Assorr. With 100 Engrayings. 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The History of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. * By Joun 8. C. Ansort. ~ With Maps, Woodcuts, and Portraits on 
Steel. 2 vols., 8Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 


ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA; or, Interesting Anecdotes and 
Remarkable Conversations of the Emperor during the Five and a Half 
Years of his Captivity. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casas, 
O'Meara, Montholon, Antommarchi, and others. By Joun S. C. Aszorr. 
With Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Joseph Addison, em- 
meee the whole of the ‘‘Spectator.” Complete in 3 yols., 8vo, Cloth, 


ALCOCK’S JAPAN. The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three 
Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Rururrrorp Axcoox, K.C.B., Her 
Majesty’s Envoy Exttaordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. 
With Maps and Engravings. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. First Serizs: From the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons, in 1815. [In addition to the Notes on Chapter LXXVI., which 
correct the errors of the original work concerning the United States, a 
copious Analytical Index has been appended to this American edition.] 
Srconp Series: From the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession 
of Louie Napoleon, in 1852. Svols., Svo, Cloth, $16 00. 
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BALDWIN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. Pre-Historic Nations; or, In- 
quiries concerning some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of An- 
tiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Older Civilization of the 
Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By Joun D. Batpwiy, Member of 
the American Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARTH'S NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. Travels and Discoveries 
in North and Central Africa: being a Journal of an Expedition under- 
taken under the Auspices of H.B.M.’s Government, in the Years 1849- 
1855. By Henry Barru, Ph.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 3 vols., 8yo, Cloth, 
$12 00, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS. Sermons by Henry Warp 
Bexcurr, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author. With Steel 
Portrait. Complete in Two Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

LYMAN BEECHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, &o. Autobiography, Corre- 
spondence, &c., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited by his Son, Cuarres 
Bercouer. With Three Steel Portraits, and Engravings on Wood. In 2 
vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its New Face: Impressions 
of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Betiows. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. ‘ 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including 
a Journey to the Hebrides. By James Bosweut, Esq. A New Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Notes. By Joun Wi1son Croxer, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Portrait of Boswell. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


BRODHEAD’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. History of the State of New 
York. By Joun Romuyn Bropuzap. 1609-1691. 2 vols. Syo, Cloth, 
$3 00 per vol. 


BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPIIY. Life and Times of Henry, Lorp 
Broveuam. Written by Himself. In Three Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00 per vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose Works of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

BULWER’S HORACE. The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical 
Translation into English. With Introduction and Commentaries. By 
Lorn Lyrron. With Latin Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, 
and Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

BULWER’S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A Poem. By Ear Lyrron. 
New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BURNS'S LIFE AND WORKS. The Life and Works of Robert Burns. 
Edited by Rosrxrr Cuambrrs. 4 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $6 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal of Siberian Travel 
and Explorations made in the Years 1865-67, By Rrowarp J. Busu, 
late of the Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of Friedrich IT., called 
Frederick the Great. By Tuomas Carnyr. Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00. 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. History of the French Revolution. 
Newly Revised by the Author, with Index, &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

CARLYLE’S OLIVER CROMWELL. Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well. With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 


CHALMERS’'S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. The Posthumous Works of Dr. 
Chalmers. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Rev. WILuraM Hanna, LL.D, 
Complete in 9 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $13 50. 
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COLERIDGE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Complete Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. With an Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical 
and Theological Opinions. Edited by Professor Suxrpp. Complete in 
Seven Vols. With a fine Portrait. Small Svo, Cloth, $10 50. 


CURTIS'S HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. History of the Origin, 
Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Grorcr Troxnor Curtis. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American Civil War. By Jomun 
: W. Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 
University of New York. In Three Vols. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By Joun W. Draven, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. ; 

DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. Thoughts on the Future Civil 
Policy of America. By. Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


DAVIS'S CARTHAGE. Carthage and her Remains: being an Account of 
the Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis 
in Africa and other adjacent Places. Conducted under the Auspices of 
Her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. Davis, F.R.G.S.  Profusely Ilus- 
trated with Maps, Woodcuts, Chromo-Lithographs, &c. Svo, Cloth, $400. 


DOOLITTLE’S CHINA. Social Life of the Chinese: with some Account of 
their Religious, Governmental, Educational, and Business Customs and 
Opinions. With special but not exclusive Reference to Fuhchau. By 
Rey. Justus Doorrrrix, Fourteen Years Member of the Fuhchau Mission 
of the American Board. Illustrated with more than 150 characteristic 
Engravings on Wood. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


DU CHAILLU’S-AFRICA. Explorations and Adventures in-Equatorial 
Africa: with Accounts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and 
of the Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippo- 
potamus, and other Animals. By Paur B. Du Cnaittv. Numerous 
Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


DU CHAILLU’S ASHANGO LAND. A Journey to Ashango Land, and 
Further Penetration into Equatorial Africa. By Paur. B. Du Cuatuiv. 
New Edition. Handsomely Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


gr i gear (Miss) NOVELS. With Enegravings. 10 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 


GIBBON’S ROME. History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Epwarp Grsson. With Notes by Rev. H. H. Mirman and M. Guizor. 
A new Cheap Edition. To which is added a complete Index of the whole 
Work, and a Portrait of the Author. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 12 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $18 00. 


HALE’S (Mrs.) WOMAN’S RECORD. Woman’s Record; or, Biographical 
Sketches of all Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the Present 
Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selections from Female Writers of 
each Era, By Mrs. Saran Joserua Hare. Illustrated with more than 200 
Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. r 


HALL’S ARCTIC RESEARCHES. Arctic Researches and Life among the 
Esquimaux: being the Narrative of an Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, in the Years 1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Francis Hatt. 
With Maps and ‘100 Ilustrations. The Illustrations are from Original 
Drawings by Charles Parsons, Henry L. Stephens, Solomon Eytinge, W. 


8. L. Jewett, and Granville Perkins, after Sketches by Captain Hall. 8 
Cloth, $5 00. 4 Tac BAR PT ap a 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Svo, Cloth, $2 60. 
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DALLAM’S LITERATURE. Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry 
HALLaM. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. . 


TIALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hatiam. Syo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY or tum UNITED STATES. First Serms: From 
the First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, Srconp Serres: From the Adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, $18 00. 


HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Literal Translations. 


The peong Volumes are now ready. Portraits, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each. : : 
Cxusar.—Vire1L.—Sariust.—Horacr.— Crcrro’s OraTions.—Crorro’s 
Orricrs, &c.—Ciorro on Oratory AND ORATORS.—TAcITUS (2 vols.). 
—Trrenon.—Soruoc.Ks.—J UV ENAL.—XENOPION.—HomeEr’s ILIAD. 
Homer's Opyssry. —Hrroporvus. — Drmostuenrs. — TuvucyDipeEs. — 
Aisouxius.—Evrirmes (2 vols.).—Lrvy (2 vols.). 


TUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. History of England, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. By Dayip Hume. 
A new Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections and Improvements. 
To which is prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by Himself, 
With a Portrait of the Author. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 


HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish Conquest in America, and 
its Relation to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonics. 
By Anrnur Huxrs. 4 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $6 00. 


JAY’S WORKS. Complete Works of Rey. William Jay: comprising his 
Sermons, Family Discourses, Morning and Evening Exercises for every 
Day in the Year, Family Prayers, &c. Author’s Enlarged Edition, re- 
vised. 3 vols., Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson: 
compiled from Family Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranporrn. With Illustrations. Crown S8yo, Ilu- 
minated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


JOJINSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Arnruur Murruy, Esg. Por- 
trait of Johnson. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the Crimea, and an Ac- 
count of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Arexanpur 
Witiam Kineraxe. With Maps and Plans. Two Vols. ready. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 
By Cuaruums Kinestey. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, the King of Israel: 
a Portrait drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Frep- 
prick Witi1AM Kroummacurn, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Elijah the Tishbite,” 
&c. Translated under the express Sanction of the Author by the Rey. M. 
G. Easton, M.A... With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his American 
Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Charles Lamb. Comprising 
his Letters, Poems, Essays of Elia, Essays upon Shakspeare, Hogarth, 
&c., and a Sketch of his Life, with the Final Memorials, by T. Noon 
Tatrourp. Portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


LIVINGSTONE’S SOUTH AFRICA. Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the 
Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loando 
on the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the River Zam- 
besi, to the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Lryrinesronn, LL.D., D.C. 
With Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 50. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S ZAMBESI. Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi 
and its Tributaries, and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 
4858-1864. By Davin and Cuaries Livingstone. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $65 00. 


MARCY’S ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian Nomads of the 
Plains; Explorations of New Territory; a Trip across the Rocky Mount- 
ains in the Winter; Descriptions of the Habits of Different Animals 
found in the West, and the Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in 
the Life of Different Frontier Men, &c., &c. By Brevet Brigadier-General 
R. B. Maroy, U.S.A., Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler.” With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Syo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPASDIA. Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by the Rey. Joun 
M‘Curnroox, D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. 3 vols. now ready. Royal 
8vo. Price per vol., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern; in which 
the Rise, Progress, and Variation of Church Power are considered in 
their Connection with the State of Learning and Philosophy, and the 
Political History of Europe during that Period. Translated, with Notes, 
&c., by A. Mactarg, D.D. A New Edition, continued to 1826, by C. 
Coorn, LL.D. 2 vols., 8vyo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The History of England from 
the Accession of James II. By Tuomas Banrneron Macatray. With 
an Original Portrait of the Author. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 12mo, 
Cloth, $7 50. 


NEVIUS’S CHINA. China and the Chinese: a General Description of the 
Country and its Inhabitants; its Civilization and Form of Government; 
its Religious and Social Institutions; its Intercourse with other Nations; 
and its Present Condition and Prospects. By the Rey. Jonny L. Nrvits, 
een nante a Missionary in China. Witha Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 

oth, $1 75. 


OLIN’S (Dr.) LIFE AND LETTERS. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


OLIN’S (Dr.) TRAVELS. Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrsea, and the Holy 
Land. Engravings. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


OLIN’'S (Dz.) WORKS. The Works of Stephen Olin, D.D., late President 
of the Wesleyan University. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


OLIPHANT’S CHINA AND J APAN. Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mis- 
sion to China and Japan, in the Years 1857, 58, 59. By Laurmncr 
Ae Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Illustrations.” 8yo, Cloth, 

OLIPHANT'S (Mrs.) LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. The Life of Edward 
Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Tilustrated by 


ae sf Ge and Correspondence. By Mrs. OLrruant. Portrait. Syo, 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century. Selected and Edited by the Rey. Roserr Aris WruMorn. 
With English and American Additions, arranged by Evert A. Duycxrinox, 
3ditor of “ Cyclopedia of American Literature.” Comprising Selections 
from the Greatest Authors of the Age. Superbly Illustrated with 132 En- 
gravings from Designs by the most Eminent Artists. In elegant small 
4to form, printed on Superfine Tinted Paper, richly bound in extra Cloth, 
Beveled, Gilt Edges, $6 00; Half Calf, $600; Full Turkey Morocco, $10 00. 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. A Manual of An- 
cient History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
Comprising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, 
Pheenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, 
Parthia, and Rome. By Groren Rawuryson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 
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RECLUS'’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phe- 
nomena and Life of the Globe. By Er1siz Recius. Translated by the 
late B. B. Woodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 234 Maps 
and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors, Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of George Stephen- 
son, and of his Son, Robert Stephenson; comprising, also, a History of 
the Invention and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By Samuru 
Smizxs, Author of “Self-Help,” &c. With Steel Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots: their Set- 
tlements, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By SamurEn 
Smires. With an Appendix relating to the Huguenots in America. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SHAKSPEARE. The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with the 
Corrections and Illustrations of Dr. Jounson, G. STrEveEnS, and others. 
Revised by Isaac Rerp. Engrayings. 6 vols., Royal 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 


SPEKE’S AFRICA. Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 
By Captain Joun Hanning Srexe, Captain H. M.’s Indian Army, Fellow 
and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, Hon. Correspond- 
ing Member and Gold Medalist of the French Geographical Society, &c. 
With Maps and Portraits and numerous Ilustrations, chiefly from Draw- 
ings by Captain Grant. Syo, Cloth, uniform with Livingstone, Barth, 
Burton, &c., $4 00. 


SPRING’S SERMONS. Pulpit Ministrations; or, Sabbath Readings. A 
Series of Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. By Rev. Garprner: 
Srrina, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of 
New York. Portrait on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


STRICKLAND’S (Miss) QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain. By Aanrs Srrickianp. 8 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00. 


THE STUDENT’S SERIES. 
France. Engrayings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Gibbon. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Greece. Engrayings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Hume. Engrayings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Rome. By Liddell. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Old Testament History. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
New Testament History. Engrayings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
ea caae Queens of England. Abridged. Engrayings. 12mo, Cloth, 
32 00. 


Ancient History of the East. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. The Complete Poems of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Poet Laureate. With numerons Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
and Three Characteristic Portraits. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THOMSON’S LAND AND THE BOOK. The Land and the Book; or, Bibli- 
cal Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W.M. Tnuomson, D.D., Twenty-five 
Years a Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and several 
hundred Engravings, representing the Scenery, Topography, and Pro- 
ductions of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and Habits of 
the People. 2 large 12mo vols., Cloth, $5 00. 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. With Criticisms 
on the particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent Writers. 
3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, 
M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By the Rev. Luxe Tyrrman, Author 
of “The Life of Rey. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 8yo. 


8 Harper & Brothers Valuable Standard Works. 


VAMBERY’S CENTRAL ASIA. Travels in Central Asia. Being the Ac- 
count of a Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert, on the 
Eastern Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, per- 
formed in the Year 1863. By Arminius VAmuéry, Member of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Pesth, by whom he was sent on this Scientific Mis- 
sion. With Map and Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $4 50. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. Homes Without Hands: being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With about 
140 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. A Popular Account of their 
Manners and Customs, condensed from his larger Work, with some New 
Matter. Illustrated with 500 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ANTHON’S SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. <A Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by Wiu11am Smitu, LL.D., 
and Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood... Third American 
Edition, carefully Revised, and containing, also, numerous’ additional 
Articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the An- 
cients. By Cuaries Antinon, LL.D. Royal Svo, Sheep extra, $6 00. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL. DICTIONARY. - Containing an Account of the 
principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to 
elucidate all the important Points connected with the Geography, His- 
tory, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans; 
together with an Account of the Coins, Weights, and Measures of the 
ae with Tabular Values of the same. Royal Syo, Sheep extra, 
56 00. 

DWIGHT’S (Rev. Dz.) THEOLOGY. Theology Explained and Defended, 
in a Series of Sermons. By Tirmotny Dwieut, §.T.D., LL.D. With a 
Memoir and Portrait. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE. The Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance of the New Testament: being an Attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nection between the Greek and the English Texts: including a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and English- 
Greek. Svo, Cloth, $500. - 


FOWLER’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The English Language in its Ele- 
ments and Forms. With a History of its Origin and Development, and 
a full Grammar. Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools. Revised 
and Enlarged. By Wittram C. Fow rr, LL.D., late Professor in Am- 
herst College. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. <A Text-Book of Church 
History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Giesurer. Translated from the Fourth 
Revised German Edition by Samurn Davyipson, LL.D., and Rev. Jonn 
Winstantey Huy, M.A. A New American Edition, Revised and Edited 
by Rev. Henry B. Sarrn, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. Four Volumes ready. (Vol. V.in Press.) Syo, Cloth, 
$2 25 per vol. : 

HALL’S (ROBERT) WORKS. The Complete Works of Robert Hall; with 
a brief Memoir of his Life by Dr. Gregory, and Observations on his 
Character as a Preacher by Rev. Joun Fostrrr. Edited by Ormruus 
Gre@ory, LL.D., and Rev. Josrru Brrougr. Portrait. 4 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. 


HAMILTON’S (Str WILLIAM) WORKS. Discussions on Philosophy and 
Literature, Education and University Reform. Chiefly from the Hdin- 
burgh Review. -Corrected, Vindicated, and Enlarged, in Notes and Ap- 
pendices. By Sir Wiritam Hamitron, Bart. With an Introductory Essay 
by Rey. Roserr Turnbuxt, D.D. . Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. By ALExanner Von Humnorpr. ‘Translated from the 
German by H.C. Orr, 5 vols.,12mo, Cloth, $6 25. 
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